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ſpects ſo nearly related, that they are gene- this IN- 


| 


| 
If 


R ELIGION and VIRTUE appear in many re- Occaſion of | 


rally preſum'd inſeparable companions, IRT. 


And fo willing we are to believe well of their union, 


that we hardly allow it Juſt to ſpeak, or even think 
of 'em apart, It may however be queltion'd, whe- 
ther the practice of the world, in this reſpect, be an- 
ſwerable to our ſpeculation. ' Tis certain that we 
ſometimes meet with inſtances which ſeem to make 
againſt this general ſuppoſition, Woe have known 
people, who having the appearance of great zeal in 
religion, have yet wanted even the common affecti- 
ons of Humanity, and ſhewn themſelves extremely 
degenerate and corrupt, Others, again, who have 
paid little regard to religion, and been conſider'd as 
mere ATHEISTS, have yet been obſery'd to pra- 
ctiſe the rules of morality, and act in many caſes 


with ſuch good meaning and affection towards man- 


5 
moral principles of ſuch weight, that in our dealings 
with men, we are ſeldom ſatisfy'd by the fulleſt aſ- 
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kind, as might ſeem to force an acknowledgment of 
their being virtuous, And, in general, we find mere 


ſurance given us of their zeal in religion, till we hear 
ſomething further of their charater, If we are told, 
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Book t. a man is religious; we {till aſſt, What are his mo- 
G rals?“ But if we hear at firſt that he has honeſt 


A INQUIRY 


Occaſion of moral principles, and is a man of natural juſtice and 
this IN- good temper, we ſeldom think of the other queſtion, 


Sr. 


„ Whether he be religiaut and devout? 

Tus has given occaſion to enquire, “ What 
« hynefty or VIRTUE is, conſider'd by it- ſelf; and 
in what manner it is influenc'd by religion: how 
« far religizn neceſſarily implies virtue; and whe» 
« ther it be a true ſaying, That it is impoſjible for 
„ an Atheiſt to be virtuous, or ſhare any real degree 
, honeſty, or MERIT,” | 

AND here it cannot juſtly be wonder'd at, if the 
methgd of explaining things ſhou'd appear ſome- what 
unuſual; ſince the ſubjzed/-matter has been ſo little 
examin'd, and is of ſo nice and dangerous ſpeculati- 
on, For ſo much is the religious part of mankind 
alarm'd by the freedom of ſome late pens; and fo 
great a jealouſy is rais'd every where on this ac- 
count; that whatever an author may ſuggeſt in fa- 
vour of religion, he will gain little credit in the 
cauſe, if he allows the leaſt advantage to any other 
principle. On the other (ide, the men of wit and 
raillery, whoſe pleaſanteſt entertainment is in the ex- 
poling the weak ſides of religion, are ſo deſperately 
afraid of being drawn into any ſerious thoughts of 
it, that they look upon a man as guilty of foul play, 
who aſſumes the air of a free writer, and at the 


ſame time preſerves any regard for the principles of 
natural religion. They are apt to give as little 


quarter as they receive: and are reſoly'd to think as 
ill of the morals of their antagoniſts, as their anta- 


goniſts can poſſibly think of theirs, Neither of 'em, 


it ſeems, will allow the leaſt advantage to the other, 
JTis as hard to perſuade one ſort, that there is any 
virtue in religion, as the other, that there is any 
virtue out of the verge of their particular communi- 
ty. So that, between both, an author muſt paſs 
his time ill, who dares picad for religion and moral 
virtuc, without leficning the force of either; but 
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allowing to each its proper province, and due rank, Part 1. 
wou'd hinder their being made enemys by detracti- LW 


on. 

HowEvVER it be: if we wou'd pretend to give 
the leaſt new light, or explain any thing effectually, 
within the intended compaſs of this iz9uiry ; tis ne- 
cefſary to take things pretty n and endeavour, 
by ſome ſhort ſcheme, to repreſent the original of 
each opinion, whether natural or unnatural, relating 
to the Deity, And if we can happily get clear of 
this thorny part of our philoſophy; the reſt, tis 
hop d, may prove more plain and eaſy, 


SECT. II. 


Y 2. 


N THE whole of things (or in the univerſe) State 
either all is according to a good order, and the Opinions. 


molt agreeable to a general intereſt: n there is that 
Which is otherwiſe, and might poſhbly have been 
better conſtitured, more wiſely contriv'd, and with 
more advantage to the general intereſt of Beings, or 
of the whole, 

Ir every thing which exiſts be according to a good 
order, and for the beſt; then of neceſſity there is no 
ſach thing as real ILL in the univerſe, nothing ILL 
with reſpect to the whole, 

WHATSOEVER, then, zs ſo as that it cou'd not 
really have beer better, or any way better order d, is 
perfectly gozd, Whatſoever in the order of the 
world can be call'd ILL, mult imply a poſhbility in 
the nature of the thing to have been better contriv'd, 
or order'd, For if it cou'd not; it is perfect, and 
as it ſhou d be. 

WHATSOEVER is really ILL, therefore, mult be 
caus'd or produc'd, either by defign (that is to ſay, 
with knowledg and intelligence) or, in defect of this, 
by hazard, and mere chance, 

Ir there be any thing LL in the univerſe from de- 


Ver, then that which dipoles all things, is no one 


of 
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Book 1. 
8A 


State 


of 


Opinions. 


Nenn 


good deſigning principle, For either the one deſign- 
ing principle is it-ſelf corrupt; or there is ſome other © 


in being which operates contrarily, and is ILL. 

IF there be any ILL in the univerſe from mere 
chance; then a deſigning principle or mind, whether 
good or bad, cannot be the cauſe of a// things. And 
conſequently if there be ſuppos d a deſigning princi- 
ple, who is the cauſe only of good, but cannot pre- 
vent the ill which happens from chance, or from a 
contrary ill deſign; then there can be ſuppos'd in 
reality no ſuch thing as a ſuperior good deſign or 


mind, other than what is impotent and defective: for 
not to correc, or totally to exclude that ill of chance, 


or of a contrary ill deſign, muſt proceed either from 
impotenty, or il-awill, 

WHATSOEVER 1s ſuperior in any degree over the 
world, or rules in nature with diſcernment and a 
mind, is what, by univerſal agreement, men call 
GoD, If there are ſeveral ſuch ſuperior minds, they 
are fo many gde but if that ſingle, or thoſe ſeveral 
ſuperiors are not in their nature neceſſarily good, 
they rather take the name of Dæ MON. 

To believe therefore that every thing is govern'd, 
order d, or regulated fer the bef?, by a deſigning prin- 


ciple, or mind, neceſſarily good aud permanent, is + 


to be a perfect THEIST. 


To believe nothing of a_deſigning principle or 
mind, nor any cauſe, meaſure, or rule of things, but 
ſo that in nature neither the intereſt of e 
auhole, nor of any particulars, can be ſaid to be in . 
the leaſt deſign d, purſu'd, or aim dat; is to be a 


chance ; 


perfect ATHEIST, 


To believe no one ſupreme deſigning principle or ,. 
mind, but rather two, three, or more, (tho' in their % 


nature 29: is to be a POLYTHEILST. 


To belicve the governing mind, or minds, not ab- 


ſolutely and necefarily good, nor confin'd to what is 


bett, but capable of acting according to mere will or 4 


fancy; is to he a DZMONIST, 
LHERE are few who think always conliltently or | 


P concerning V 1k x u x, 
1 


Vingt, and the OE conomy or government of the uni- 
pere. For 'tis evident in the cafe of the moſt devour 
In people, even by their own confeſſion, that there are 
-" times when their faith hardly can ſupport em in the 
d belief of a ſupreme wiſdom; and that they are often 


4 tempted to judg diſadvantageouſly of a providence, 
© and juſt adminiſtration in the whole. 
12 > THAT alone, therefore, is to be call'd a man's 


opinion, which is of any other the melt habitual to 
. him, and occurs upon moſt occaſions, So that tis 
dard to pronounce certainly of any man, that he is 
an Atheiſt ; becauſe unleſs his whole thoughts are at 
all ſeaſons, and on all occaſions, ſteddily bent againſt 
h Ill ſuppolition or imagination of den in things, he 
__ i no pet ATHEIST, In the ſame manner, if a 
man's thoughts are not at all times ſteddy and re- 
all Plute againſt all imagination of chance, fortune, or 
'#! de/ign in things, he is no perfe THEIST, But 
F any-one believes more of chance and confuſion 
an of deſign ; he is to be eſteem'd more ax ATHELST 
Fan a Theiſt, from that which molt predominates, 
r has the aſcendent. And in caſe he believes more 
1 the prevalency of an ill-deſigning principle, than 
pf a good one, he is rather a DX MONISTH; and may 
de jultly ſo call d, from the ſide to which the bal- 
Ance of his judgment moſt inclines. 
Arx theſe ſorts both of Dæmoniſin, Polytheiſm, 
F *Þ Htheiſin, and Theiſm, may be“ mix d. Religion 


e n xcludes only perfect Atheiſm. Perfect Demoniſis un- 

be a . joubtedly there are in religion; becauſe we know 
Whole nations who worſhip a Devil or Fiend, to 

e or hom they ſacrifice and offer prayers and ſupplicati- 

heir 3 dus, in reality on no other account than becauſe they 

l ab- 75 * As thus: 

or! 1. Theiſm with Daemoniſm : 2. Daemoniſm with Poly- 


Wc: ſm: 3. Theiſm with Atheiſm: 4. Dacmonitm with 
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gccording to one certain hypotheſis, upon any ſub- Part 1. 
Et ſo abſtruſe and intricate, as the cauſe of all Nee 


§. 2. 


10 


State 
Opiuions. 


A INQUIRY : 


© Book 1. Har him. And we know very well that in ſome reli- 
WV gions, there are thoſe who expreſly give no other idea 
of of Gop, than of a Being arbitrary, violent, cauſing ill, 


and ordaining to miſery ; which in effect is the ſame 
as to ſubſtitute a Dx MON, or devi/, in his room. 
Now ſince there are theſe ſeveral opinions concern- 


ing a ſuperior power ; and ſince there may be found 


perhaps ſome perſons, who have no form'd opinion 
at all upon this ſubject; either thro' Scepticiſiu, ne- 


gligence of thought, or confuſion of judgment: the 


6 


conſideration is, how any of theſe opinions, or this 


want of any opinion, may poſſibly conſiſt with v1R- 
TUE and MERIT; or be compatible with an hore/t 
or z49ral character, 


Atheiſm: 5. Polytheiſm with Atheiſm: 6. Theiſm (as it 


ſtands in oppoſition to Daemoniſm, and denotes goodneſs | 


The ſame 
Or with 


in the ſupericr Deity) with Polythciſm: 7. 
Theiſm or Polytheiſm with Dacmoniſm: 8. 
Dacmoniſm and Atheiſm, 

1. As when the one chief mind, or ſovereign Being, is 
(in the belicver's ſenſe) divided between a good and an ill 
nature, by being the cauſe of ill as well as good: or o- 
therwiſe when two diſtin and contrary principles ſubſiſt; 
one, the author of all good, the other of all ill. 

2. As when there is not one, but ſeveral corrupt minds 
who govern; which opinion may be call'd Pohydaemoniſim. 


3. As when chance is not excluded; but God and! 


chance divide, 

4. As when an evil Daemon and chance divide, 

Ss. As when many minds and chance divide. 

6. As when there are more principal minds than one, 
but agreeing in good, with one and the ſame will and rea- 
ſon. 

7. As when the ſame ſyſtem of Deity or correſponding 
deitys ſubſiſts, together with a contrary principle, or with 
ſeveral contrary principles or governing minds. 

8. As when the laſt caſe is, together with chance. 
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" PART II. 
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§. 1. 


n 
«1 SECT. I. 
e | 
is * | . 8 
a- ' T HEN we reflect on any ordinary frame or 4 conſtilu- 
TY conſtitution either of art or nature; and ien. 
24 conlider how hard it is to give the leaſt 
account of a particular part, without a competent 
« it knowledg of the whole: we need not wonder to 
jeſs | ſind our-ſelves at a loſs in many things relating to 
me the conſtitution and frame of ature her-ſelf, For Whole and 
„uh to what end in nature many things, even whole ſpe- PA. 
ces of creatures, refer; or to what purpoſe they 
g. 1 erve; will be hard for any- one juſtly to determine: 
n ill but to what end the many proportions and various 
ir o- | Jhapes of parts in many creatures actually ſerve; we 
pſiſt; are able, by the help of ſtudy and obſervation, to de- 
monſtrate, with great exactneſs. 
minds}, WE know that every creature has a private good 
iſm. and intereſt of his own; which nature has compel'd 
1 and him to ſeek, by all the advantages afforded him, 
within the compaſs of his make. We know that 
there is in reality a right and a wrong ſtate of every 
creature; and that his right-one is by nature for- 


in one, |Yarded, and by himſelf affectionately ſought. There 
<4. vet being therefore in every creature a certain 77ere/? or 


7-24; there mult be alſo a certain END, to which e- 


,onding very thing in his conſtitution muſt naturally refer. 
or with [To this END if any thing, either in his appetites, 


nccs 


aſhons, or affections, be not conducing, but the 
ontrary; we mult of neceſſity own it / to him. 


und in this manner he is /,, avith reſpect to himpelf; 


3 he certainly is, with reſpect to others of bis kind, 


Intereſt or 
end in crea- 
tes. 


12 AM INQUIRY 


| and intere/t may be found at laſt to agree. 


| can clearly determine what that quality is to whach 


we give the name of goodneſs, or VIRTUE. ; 
Private SHOU'D a hiſtorian or traveller deſcribe to us 23 
l good. certain creature of a more ſolitary diſpoſition than e- 


% was doubtleſs a very melancholy creature, and that 
&« in this unſociable and ſullen ſtate he was like to 
& have a very diſconſolate kind of life.“ But” 
if we were aſſur d, that notwithſtanding all appear-F 
ances, the creature enjoy'd himſelf extremely, had 
| a great reliſh of life, and was in nothing wanting to 
[ his own good; we might acknowledg perhaps 
* « That the creature was no monſter, nor abſurclyf 


Private SY- © conſtituted as 4% himfelf.” But we ſhou'd hard! 
* 4 5 1 
was, a good creature. However, ſhou'$ 


« creature was ſtill perfed in himſelß, and therefor 
to be eſteem'd good: for what had he to do u 
e others ? In this ſenſe, indeed, v 
might be forc'd to acknowledg, That he was 
« god creature; if he cou'd be underſtood to bÞ 
„ abſolute and compleat in himſelf; without an 


Book 1. when any ſuch appetites or paſhons make him any- 
BX way injurious to em. Now, if by the natural con- 
Tutereft of ſtitution of any rational creature, the ſame irregula- 
the ſpecies. ritys of appetite which make him ill 2 e, make 

him ill alſo to himſelf; and if the ſame regularity of 

affections, which cauſes him to be good in ane ſenſe, | 
Goodnefs, Cauſes him to be good alſo in the other; then is that 
goodneſs by which he is thus uſeful to others, a real 
good and advantage to himſelf, And thus virtue, 


ver was yet heard of; one who had neither mate nor 
| fellow of any kind; nothing of his own likeneſs, to- 

wards which he ſtood well- affected or inclin'd; no 
any thing without, or beyond himſelf, for which he 
had the leaſt paſſion or concern: we might be apt to 
| fay perhaps, without much heſitation, ©* That this 


STEM. ly, after all, be induc'd to ſay of him,“ That ly 


it be urg d againſt us, That ſuch as he was, th 


PT, 


| Or this we ſhall conſider particularly in the latter * 
| part of our i:quiry. Our firſt deſign is, to ſee if we 


concerning V 1 R Tux. 13 


& real relation to any thing in the univerſe beſides.“ Part 2. 


For ſhoud there be any where in nature a /5/ter, of Lg 
= which this living creature was to be conſider'd as a F. 1. 


bo 13 part ; then cou'd he no- wiſe be allow d good; whilſt Sem of 
of! be plainly appear d to be ſuch à part, as made ra- the ſpecies. 
Fo 5 ther to the harm than good of that ſyſtem or aο 
nat! in which he was included, 
ea IF therefore, in the ſtructure of this or any other 
zue! animal, there be any thing which points beyond him- 
ſelf, and by which he is plainly diſcover'd to have 
ter relation to ſome other being or nature beſides his 
de on; then will this animal undoubtedly be eſteem'd 
nich! 2 Part of ſome other ſyſtem. For inſtance, if an ani- 
mal has the proportions of a male, it ſhews he has 
1 relation to a female. And the reſpective proporti- 
ne. Ons both of the male and female will be allow'd, 
3 doubtleſs, to have a joint- relation to another exiſt- 
to- ence and order of things beyond themſelves. So 
nor that the creatures are both of em to be conſider'd 
k he 28 parts of another Hemm: which is that of a par- 
ER © ticular race or ſpecies of living creatures, who have 
Pee ſome one common nature, or are provided for, by 
| half ſome one order or conſtitution of things ſubſiſling to- 
ln e gether, and co-operating towards their conſervation | 
and ſupport, | 
Wee 1 Is the ſame manner, if a whole ſpecies of animals 42ima! 
. nad 1 to the exiſtence or well-being of ſome o- em. | 
4 1 cher ; then is that whole ſpecies, in general, a part | 
ng. only of ſome other ſyſtem. | 
e Pon inſtance; to the exiſtence of the ſpider, that g 
| a. 10 the fly is abſolutely neceſſary. The heedleſs 
l ight, weak frame, and tender body of this latter in- 
eu E ect, fits and determines him as much à prey, as the 


rough make, watchfulncſs, and cunning of the form- 
er, fits him for rapine, and the enſnaring part. The 
web and wing are ſuted to each other. And in the 
ſtructure of each of theſe animals, there is as appa- 

Tent and perfect a relation to the other, as in our 
: wa en bodys there is a relation of limbs and organs; 
to pr, as in the branches or leaves of a tree, we ſee a 
out an vor. II. B 


ad, the 
.ereforg 
do wi! 


d Ve 


14 


Book 1. relation of each to the other, and all, in common, to 
GY one root and trunk. 105 
Is the ſame manner are flys alſo neceſſary to the 4 
exiſtence of other creatures, both fowls and fiſh. 4f 3 
And thus are other ſpecies or kinds ſubſervient to one 4 
another; as being parts of a certain ſiſtem, and in- 


Syſlem of 


the carth. 


ſyſtem. 


Univerſal 
ſyſtem. 


ſyſtem of a globe or earth: and if, again, this 
globe or earth it- ſelf appears to have a real depen- 
Planetary dence on ſomething ſtill beyond; as, for example, 


— — — — — 4 ——i 


NUN 


* 
** 
2 


cluded in one and the ſame order of Beings. | 4 

So that there is a ſyſtem of all animals; an ani- 
mal. order or OEconomy, according to which the ani- * 
mal affairs are regulated and diſpos d. a? | 

Now, if the whole ſyſtem of animals, together . 
with that of vegetables, and all other things in this * 
inferior world, be properly comprehended in , 


either on its ſun, the galaxy, or its fellow- A i 
then is it in reality a PAN only of ſome other ſy- 
ſtem. And if it be allow'd that there is in like man- 
ner a SYS TEM of all things, and a univerſal nature; 
there can be no particular being or ſyſtem which is 
not either good or ill in that general one of the uni- 
verſe : for if it be inſignificant and of no uſe, it is 2 | 
fault or imperfection, and conſequently ill in the ge- 
neral ſyſtem. 4 
THEREFORE if any being be wholly and really? 
ILL, it muſt be ill with reſpe& to the univerſal ſy- 
ſtem ; and then the ſyſtem of the univerſe is ill, o 
imperfe. But if the ill of one private ſyſtem be the 
good of others; if it makes ſtill to the good of the 
general ſyſtem (a8 when one creature lives by the 
deſtruction of another; one thing is generated fron® 
the corruption of another; or one planetary ſyſten 
or vortex may {wallow up another) then is the ill 03 
that private ſyſtem no real ill in it-ſelf; any mor? 
than the pain of breeding teeth is ill, in a ſyſtem o 
body which is ſo conſtituted, that without this oc j 
caſion of pain, it, wou'd ſuffer worſe, by being de 
fective. 5 
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concerning VIS Tur. 1 5 


So that we cannot ſay of any being, that it is Part 2. 
wholly and abſolutely ill, unleſs we can politively Cw 
ſhew and aſcertain, that what we call 1LL is no . 1. 
where GooD belides, in any other ſyſtem, or with Aut 
reſpect to any other order or a:xconomy whatſoever, 71.1. 
Bur were there in the world any intire ſpecies of Relative 
animals deſtructive to every other, it might be juſt- ILL. 
y call'd an / ſpecies; as being ill in the animal- 
ben. And if in any ſpecies of animals (as in 
Y * men, for example) one man is of a nature pernici- 
=> ous to the reſt, he is in this reſpect juſtly ſtil d az 3/7 
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ther udn. 
this WxE do not however ſay of any- one, that he is 6,4 and 
%% an ill man becauſe he has the plague-ſpots upon him, i may. 
this or becauſe he has convulſive ſits which make him 
pen“ ſtrike and wound ſuch as approach him. Nor do we 
ple, ſay on the other fide, that he is a g29d man, when 
ets: having his hands ty'd up, he is hinder'd from doing 
ly- > the miſchief he deſigns; or (which is in a manner the 
man!“ ſame) when he ab (tains from executing his ill pur- 
UTC; > pole, thro a fear of ſome impending puniſhment, or 
Ch 18 Trg the allarement of fome exterior reward, 
4 $0 that in a ſenſible creature, that which is not 
dis done thro any affection at all, makes neither good 
e ge nor ill in the nature of that creature; who then only 
is ſuppos'd good; when the good or ill of the ſyſtem 
reall to which he has relation, is the immediate object of 
al % ſome paſhon or affection moving him. 
ll, o  $1xcE it is therefore by atfection merely that a . , 
be the 2 creature is eſteem'd good or ill, natural or unna- ws * 
of che tural; our buſineſs will be, to examine which are Fe 
dy the the good and natural, and which the / and unna- my 
hc tural affections. 
COU 
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4A: INQUIRY 


S & G kc hs 


N the firſt place then, it may be obſerv'd, that if 
there be an affection towards any ſubject conſi- 
der'd as private good, which is “ not really ſuch, but 
imaginary; this affection, as being ſuperfluous, and 
detracting from tlie force of other requiſite and good 
affections, is in it - ſelf vicious and ill, even in reſpect 
of the private intereſt or happineſs of the creature. 
Ir there can poſſibly be ſuppos'd in a creature 
ſuch an affection towards ſelf- good, as is actually, 


in its natural degree, conducing to his private inte- 


reſt, and at the ſame time inconſiſtent with the pub- 
lick good; this may indeed be call'd (till a vitious af- 
tection : and on this ſuppoſition a creature * cannot 
really be good and natural in reſpect of his ſociety 
or publick, without being ill and unnatural towards 
himſelf. . But if the affection be then only injurious 
to the ſocicty, when it is immoderate, and not ſo 
when it is moderate, duly temper'd, and allay'd ; 


then is the unmoderate degree of the affection truly 


vitious, but not /e moderate. And thus, if there 
be found in any creature a more than ordinary ſelf- 
concernment, or regard to private good, which 1s in- 
conſiſtent with the intereſt of the ſpecies or publick ; 
this mult in every reſpect be eſteem'd an ill and viti- 
ous affection. And this is what we commonly call 
+ SELFISHNESS, and difapprove ſo much, in what- 
ever creature we happen to diſcover it. | 

ON the other fide, if the affection towards private 
or ſelf-good, however eh it may de eſteem'd, is 
in reality not only conſiſtent with publick good, but 
in ſome meaſure contributing to it; if it be ſuch, 
perhaps, as for the good of the ſpecies in general, 
every individual ought to ſhare : 'tis ſo far from be- 


''® Juſra, p. $2; Ke. 107; 8, &e. 
+ OL. 1, pag. 81. 
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creature good, 
as that towards ſelf-· preſervation, be injurious to the 
ſpecies ; a creature is ill and unnatural as well thro? 
this defect, as thro the want of any other natural af- 
fection. And this no-one would doubt to provounce, 
if he ſaw a man who minded not any precipices which 
lay in his way, nor made any diſtinction of food, 
diet, clothing, or whatever elſe related to his health 
and being. The ſame wou d be aver d of one who 
had a diſpoſition which render d him averſe to any 
commerce with woman-kind, and of conſequence un- 
fitted him thro z//neſs of termper (and not merely 
thro a defed of conſtitution ) for the propagation of 
his ſpecics or kind. 

Tus the affection towards ſelf- good, may be a 
good affection, or an ill- one. For if this private 
affection be too ſtrong (as when the exceſſive lobe of 
life unſits a creature for any generous act) then is it 
undoubtedly vitious; and if vitious, the creature who 
is mov'd by it, 1s vitiouſly mov'd, and can never be 
otherwiſe than vitious in ſome degree, when mov'd 
by that affection. Therefore if thro ſuch an earneſt 
and paſſionate /zve of liſe, a creature be accidentally 
induc'd to do good (as he might be upon the ſame 
terms induc'd to do 1LL) he is no more a good crea- 
ture for this good he executes, than a man 1s the 
more an honeſt or good man either for pleading a juſt 
cauſe, or ſighting in a good one, for the fake mere- 


ly of his fee or ſtipend. 


WHATSOEVER therefore 1s done which happens 
to be advantageous to the ſpecies, thro an affection 
merely towards ſelf- good, does not imply any more 
goodneſs in the creature than as the affection it-ſelf 
is good. Let him, in any particular, act ever ſo 
well; if at the bottom, it be that ſelfiſh affection a- 
lone which moves him; he is in himſelf ſtill vitious, 
Nor can any creature be conſider'd otherwiſe, when 
the paſſion towards ſelf- good, tho ever ſo moderate, 

B 3 
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15 ing ill, or blameable in any ſenſe, that it muſt be Part 2. 
acknowledg'd abſolutely neceſſary to conſtitute a LJ 


For if the want of ſuch an affection S. 2. 
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Book 1. is his real motive in the doing that, to which a na- 
CV tural affection for his kind ought by right to have in- 


Temper, 


clin'd him. 

Ay indeed whatever exterior helps or ſuccours an 
ill-diſpos'd creature may find, to puſh him on to- 
wards the performance of any one good action; there 
can no goodneſs ariſe in him till his 7exzper be fo far 
chang'd, that in the iſſue he comes in earneſt to be 
led by ſome immediate affection, directly, and not 
accidentally, to good, and againſt ill. 

Fox inſtance; if one of thoſe creatures ſuppos'd 
to be by nature tame, gentle, and favourable to man- 
kind, be, contrary to his natural conſtitution, fierce 
and ſavage; we inſtantly remark the breach of 7e- 
per, and own the creature to be unnatural and cor- 
rupt. If at any time afterwards, the ſame creature, 
by good fortune or right management, comes to loſe 
his fierceneſs, and is made tame, gentle, and treat- 
able, like other creatures of his kind; *tis acknow- 
ledg'd that the creature thus reſtor'd becomes good 
and natural, Suppoſe, now, that the creature has 
indeed a tame and gentle carriage; but that it pro- 
cecds only from the fear of his keeper ; which if ſet 
aſide, his predominant paſſion inſtantly breaks out: 
then is his gentleneſs not his real temper; but his 
true and genuine nature or natural temper remain- 
ing juſt as it was, the creature is ſtill as z// as ever, 

NoTHING therefore being properly cither good- 
nels or illneſs in a creature, except what is from Aa- 
tural temper ; © a good creature 1s ſuch a one as by 
the natural temper or bent of his affections is car- 
« ry'd primarily and immediately, and not ſeconda- 
« rily and accidentally, to good, and againſt ill ;” 
And an ll creature is juſt the contrary; dig. One 
« who is wanting in right affections, of force enough 
« to carry him diredly towards good, and bear him 
« gut againſt ill; or who is carry'd by other affecti- 
« ons directly to ill, and againſt good,” 

Wuex in gencral, all the affections or paſſions are 
ſured to the publick good, or good of the ſpecies, as 
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' above-mention'd ; 


an z/l creature. 
remark, that even as to &/ndnefs and love of the 


concerning VIS Tux. 


ly good. 


be wanting; or if there be any one ſupernumcrary, 


or weak, or any- wiſe diſſerviceable, or contrary to 
that main end; then is the natural temper, and con- 
ſequently the creature himſelf, in ſome meaſure cor- 


' rupt and ¼l. 


THERE. is no need of mentioning either envy, 
malice, frowardneſs, or other ſuch hateful paſſions ; 
to ſhew in what manner they are ill, and conſtitute 
zut it may be neceſſary perhaps to 


molt natural ſort (ſuch as that of any creature for 
its offspring) if it be immoderate and beyond a cer- 
tain degree, it is undoubtedly vitious, For thus o- 
ver-great tenderneſs deſtroys the effect of love, and 
exceſſive pity renders us uncapable of giving ſuccour. 
Hence the exceſs of motherly love is own'd to be a 
vitious fondneſs; over-great pity, effeminacy and 


"weakneſs; over- great concern for {clf-preſervation, 


meanneſs and cowardice; too little, raſhnefſs; and 
none at all, or that which is contrary / v/z, a paſſion 


: leading to ſelf-· deſtruction) a mad and deſperate de- 
praviy. 


8-EC-T.: I. 


UT to proceed from what is eſteem'd mere 
goodneſs, and hes within the reach and capa- 


city of all /ez/ible creatures, to that which is cal- 
led VIRTUE or MERIT, and is allow'd to on- 


ly. 


Ix a creature capable of forming general notions Refex aſ- 


19 


then is the natural temper intire- Part 2. 
If, on the contrary, any requiſite paſſion LY 


§. 3. 


of things, not only the outward beings which offer fection. 


themſelves to the ſenſe, are the objects of the affecti- 
on; but the very te themſelves, and the ecti- 
15 of pity, kindneſs, gratitude, and their contrarys, 
being brought into the mind by reflection, become 


| 


| 
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Book 1. objects. So that, by means of this reflected ſenſe, 
CW there ariſes another kind of affection towards thoſe 


Reflex af- very affections themſelves, which have been already 


fection. 


Moral 


beauty an 


deformity 


felt, and are now become the ſubject of a new liking 
or diſlike, 

THe caſe is the ſame in the mental or moral ſub- 
jets, as in the ordinary di, or common ſubjects 
of ſenſe. The ſhapes, motions, colours, and pro— 
portions of theſe latter being preſented to our eye ; 
there neceſſarily reſults a “ beauty or defori.uty, ac- 
cording to the different meaſure, arrangement and 
diſpoſition of their ſeveral parts. So in behaviour 
and ations, when preſented to our underſtanding, 
there muſt be found, of neceſſity, an apparent dif- 


ference, according to the regularity or irregulaiity of 


the ſubjects. 
THE MIND, Which is ſpectator or auditor of o- 


4 ther minds, cannot be without its eye and ear, fo 


as to diſcern proportion, diſtinguiſh ſound, and ſcan 


cach ſcntiment or thought which comes before it. It 


can let nothing eſcape its cenſure, It feels the ſoft 
and harſh, the agreeable and diſagreeable, in the af- 
feclions; and finds a foul and fair, a harmonious 


and a diſſenant, as really and truly here, as in any 


muſical numbers, or in the outward forms or repre- 
ſentations of ſenſible things. Nor can it + with-hold 


its admiration and extaſy, its averſion ard ſcorn, any | 
more in what relates to one than to the other of 


theſe ſubjects. So that to deny the common and na- 


tural ſenſe of a SUBLIME and BEAUTIFUL in things, | 


will appear an 4 affectation merely, to any-one who 
conſiders duly of this affair. 


Now as in the /en/ible kind of objects, the ſpe- 


cies or images of bodys, colours, and ſounds, are 
perpetually moving before our eyes, and acting on 
our ſenſes, even when we ſleep ; ſo in the moral and 


intellectual kind, the forms and images of things 


Infra, pag. 268. + Infra, pag. 269, 291, 272, &c. 
4 VOL. I. p. 61, 2, 3. VOL. III. p. 26, &c, 
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Is theſe vagrant characters or pictures of an- 
ners, which the mind of neceſſity figures to it-ſelf, 
and carries {till about with it, the heart cannot 
poſſibly remain neutral ; but conſtantly takes part 
one way or other, However falſe or corrupt it be 
within it-ſelf, it finds the difference, as to beauty 


and comelineſs, between one heart and another, one 


turn of affettion, one behaviour, one ſentiment and 
another; and accordingly, in all diſintereſted caſes, 
mult approve in ſome meaſure of what is natural 


and honeſt, and diſapprove what is diſhonelt and cor- 


rupt. 

Tuvus the ſeveral motions, inclinations, paſſions, 
diſpoſitions, and conſequent carriage and behaviour 
of creatures in the various parts of life, being in ſe- 


veral views or perſpectives repreſented to the mind, 


which readily diſcerns the good and ill towards the 


| ſpecies or publick ; there ariſes a new trial or exer- 


cite of rhe heart: Which mult cither r1ghrty and ſound- 
ly affect what is juſt and right, and diſaffect what is 


contrary; or, corruptly affect what is ill, and diſaf- 


fect what is worthy and good. 


21 


are no leſs active and incumbent on the mind, at all Part 2. 
ſcaſons, and even when the real objects themſelves N 
are abſent. 


9.3. 


Aw in this caſe alone it is we call any creature Pie good 
worthy or virtuous, When it can have the notion of 4 objett, 


a publick intereſt, and can attain the ſpeculation or 
ſcience of what is morally good or ill, admirable or 
blameable, right or wrong. For tho we may vul- 
garly call an ill horſe 04/7045, yet we never ſay of a 
good one, nor of any mere beaſt, idiot, or change- 
ling, tho ever ſo good-natur'd, that he is aworthy or 
VIrugus, 

So that if a creature be generous, kind, conſtant, 
compaſſionate; yet if he cannot reffect on what he 
himſelf does, or ſees others do, ſo as to take notice 


of what is art or hone/t; and make that notice or GOOD. 
conception of worth and honeſty to be an object of NESS and 
his affection; he has not the character of being vir- VIRTUE. 
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Book 1. ?494s: for thus, and no otherwiſe, he is capable of 
WV having a ſenſe of right or wrong ; a ſentiment or judg- 


ment of what is done, thro juſt, equal, and good at- 
fection, or the contrary, 

WHATSOEVER is done thro any unequal affecti- 
on, is 77117ugus, wicked, and wrong, It the affecti- 
on be equal, ſound, and good, and the ſubject of the 
effection ſuch as may with advantage to ſociety be e- 
ver in the ſame manner proſecuted, or affected; this 
muſt neceſſarily conſtitute what we call equity and 
right in any action. For, wRoNG is not ſuch acti- 
on as is barely the cauſe of harm (ſince at this rate a 
dutital fon aiming at an enemy, but by miltake or ill 
chance happening to kill his father, wou'd do a 
7-27 but when any thing is done thro inſufficient 
or unequal affection (as when a ſon ſhews no concern 
for the {ſafety of a father; or, where there is need 
of {uccour, prefers an indifferent perſon to him) this 
is of tae nature of wrong. 

N21THER Can any weakneſs or imperfection in the 
ſenſes be the occaſion of 7iniqrizy or wrong ; if the 
abicct of the mind it-ſclf be not at any time abſurdis 
fram d, nor any way improper, but ſutable, juſt, and 
worthy of the opinion and affection apply'd to it. 
For if we will ſuppoſe a man, who being ſound and 
intire both in his reaſon and affection, has new@rthe- 
leſs ſo deprav'd a conſtitution or frame of body, that 
the natural objects are, thro his organs of ſenſe, as 
thro ill glaſſes, falſly convey'd and miſrepreſented ; 
*rwill be ſoon obſerv'd, in ſuch a perſon's caſe, 
that ſince his failure is not in his principal or leading 
part; he cannot in himſelf be eſteem d iiquous, or 
unjuſt. 

TIs otherwiſe in what relates to pinion, be- 


lief or ſpeculation. For as the extravagance of 
judgment or belief is ſuch, that in ſome countrys | 
even monkeys, cats, crocodiles, and other vile or 
deſtructive animals, have been eſteem d ly, and 


worſhipp'd even as Deztys; ſhou'd it appear to any- 


on; of the religion or belief of thoſe countrys, that | 


_ — 


concerning VI R uU x. 23 
"1 


to ſave ſuch a creature as a cat, preferably to a pa- Part 2. 


rent, was right; and that other men, who had not 
the ſame religious opinion, were to be treated as e- 9. 3. 
nemys, till converted; this wou'd be certainly awro2g, 

and wicked in the believer: and every action, ground- 

ed on this belief, wou'd be an 7nzquous, wicked and 

vitious action. 

AND thus whatſoever cauſes a miſconception or Right and 
miſapprehenſion of the worth or value of any object, wrong. 
Jo as to diminiſh a due, or raiſe any undue, irregu- 

Jar, or unſocial affection, mult neceſſarily be the oc- 
caſion of wro97g, Thus he who affects or loves a 
man for the ſake of ſomething which is reputed ho- 
nourable, but which is in reality vitious, is himſelf 
vitious and ill. The beginnings of this corruption 
may be noted in many occurrences: as when an am- 
bitious man, by the fame of his high attempts, a 
*conqueror or a pirate by his boaſted enterprizes, 
raiſes in another perſon an eſteem and admiration of 
that immoral and inhuman character, which deſerves 
abhorrence : tis then that the hearer becomes cor- 
rupt, when he ſecretly approves the ill he hears. 
But on the other fide, the man who loves and 
eſteems another, as believing him to have that vir- 
tue which he has not, but only counterfeits, is not 
on this account either vitious or corrupt, 
> AMISTAKE therefore in fa being no cauſe or 
"Sn of ill affection, can be no cauſe of vice, But a 
muſtake 2 right being the cauſe of unequal affection, 
muſt of neceſſity be the cauſe of vitious action, in e- 
ery intelligent or rational being. | 

Bur as there are many occaſions where the matter 

of right may even to the molt diſcerning part of 
mankind appear difficult, and of doubtful deciſion, 

tis not a ſlight miſtake of this kind which can de- 

ſtroy the character of a virtuous or worthy man, 

But when, either thro ſuperſtition or ill cuſtom, there 

come to be very groſs miſtakes in the aſhgnmenc or Right and 


application of the affection; when the miſtakes are wrong. 


either in their nature ſo groſs, or ſo complicated and 
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Book 1. frequent, that a creature cannot well live in a natu- 
nal ſtate ; nor with due affections, compatible with 
human ſociety and civil life; then is the character 0! 
VIRTUE forfeited, 
VICE in AnD thus we find how far worTH and viRTv: 
epinion. depend on a knowledg of right and wrong, and on: 
uſe of reaſon, ſufficient to ſecure a right application 
of the affections; that nothing horrid or unnatural, 
nothing unexemplary, nothing deſtructive of that na 
tural affection by which the ſpecies or ſociety is up. 
held, may, on any account, or thro any principle or 
notion of honour or religion, be at any time affected 
or proſecuted as a good and proper object of eſteem, 
For ſuch a principle as this muſt be wholly vitious 
and whatſoever 1s acted upon it, can be no other thar 
vice and immorality. And thus if there be any thing 
2 which teaches men either treachery, ingratitude, or 
Vitious cruelty, by divine warrant; or under colour and pre- 
worſbip. tence of any preſent or future good to mankind : i 
there be any thing which teaches men to * perſecut: 
their friends thro love; or to torment captives 
war in ſport ; or to offer + human ſacrifice; or ti 
torment, macerate, or mangle themſelves, in a rel. f 
gious zeal, before their God; or to commit any for 7 
of barbarity, or brutality, as amiable or becoming : 5 
be it cuſtom which gives applauſe, or religion which 1 
gives a ſanction; this is not, nor ever can be virtu, 5, 
of any kind, or in any ſenſe ; but muſt remain ſtil 
horrid depravity, notwithſtanding any faſhion, law, 
Vitious cuſtom or religion, which may be ill and vitious 1. 4, 
cuſtom. ſelf; but can never alter the eternal meaſures, and 
immutable independent natute of worth and vir A, 
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Tol; in the caſe: but it amounts only to this. 


concerning VI RT U 2, 


. 


PON the whole. As to thoſe creatures who 


ſenſible affections ſtand with them. Tis otherwiſe 
In creatures capable of framing rational objects of mo- 
ral good. For in one of this kind, ſhou'd the - 
Ve affetions ſtand ever fo much amiſs; yet if they 
we not, becauſe of thoſe other rational affedions 
Jpoken of; tis evident, the temper ſtill holds good 
in the main; and the perſon is with juſtice eltecm'd 
virtuous by all men. 
Mon than this. If by temper any one is paſſi- 
donate, angry, fearful, amorous ; yet reſiſts theſe paſ- 
ſions, and notwithſtanding the force of their impreſ- 
Lon, adheres to virtue; we ſay commonly in this 
caſe, that the virtue is the greater: and we ſav well, 
[ho if that which reſtrains the perſon, and holds him 
to a virtuous-like behaviour, be no affection towards 
goodneſs or virtue it- ſelf, but towards private good 
merely, he is not in reality the more virtuous; as 
Has been ſhewn before. But this {till is evident, that 
if voluntarily, and without foreign conſtraint, an 
angry temper bears, or àn amorous one refrains, ſo 
that neither any cruel or immodeſt action can be forc'd 
from ſuch a perſon, tho ever ſo ſtrongly tempted 
by his conſtitution; we applaud his virtue above 
hat we ſhou'd naturally do, if he were free of this 
temptation, and theſe propenſ} tys. At the ſame time, 
there is no body will {ay that a propenſity to vice can 


be an ingredient in virtue, or any-way neceſſary to 


compleat a virtuous character, 
THERE ſeems therefore to be ſome kind of diffi- 


If 


here be any part of the temper in which ill paſſions 


or atcions are ſcated, whilſt in another part the 


attetions towards moral good are ſuch as abſolutely 
Yor, II. 0 
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Book 1. to maſter thoſe attempts of their antagoniſts; this is 
B the greateſt prog imaginable, that a ſtrong principle 
of virtue lies at the bottom, and has poſſeſs'd it-iclf 


Trial of 
virtue. 


NU 


of the natural temper, Whereas if there be no ill 
paſſions ſtirring, a perſon may be indeed more cheap- 
ly virtuous ; that is to ſay, he may conform himſelf 
to the known rules of virtue, without ſharing ſo much 
of a virtuous principle as another, Yet if that other 
perſon, who has the principle of virtue ſo ſtrongly 
implanted, comes at laſt to loſe thoſe contrary impe- 
diments ſuppos'd in him, he certainly loſes nothing 
in virtue; but on the contrary, loſing only what is 
vitious in his temper, is left more intire to virtue, 
and poſſeſſes it in a higher degree. 


Degrees of THUS is virtue thar'd in different degrees by ra- 


virtue. 


tional creatures; ſuch at leaſt as are call'd rational; 
but who come ſhort of that ſound and well-eſtabliſh'd 
reaſon, which alone can conſtitute a 7% affedi- 
on, a uniform and [teddy will and reſalution. And 
thus vice and virtue are found variouſly mix'd, and 
alternately prevalent in the ſeveral characters of man- 
kind. For it ſeems evident from our inquiry, that 
how ill ſocver the temper or paſſions may ſtand with 


reſpect either to the ſenſible or the moral objects; 


however paſhonate, furious, luſtful or cruel any crea- 
ture may become; however vitious the mind be, or 
whatever ill rules or prineiples it goes by; yet if 
there be any flexibleneſs or favourable inclination to- 
wards the leaſt moral object, the lcaſt appearance of 
moral good (as if there be any ſuch thing as &/7d- 
neſs, gratitude, bounty, or compaſſion ) there is {till 
ſomething of virtue left; and the creature is not 
wholly vitious and unnatural, 

Tuus a rufhan, who out of a ſenſe of fidelity 


_ 


and honour of any kind, refuſes to diſcover his al- 


ſociates; and rather than betray them, is content 
to endure torments and death; has certainly ſome 
principle of virtue, however he may miſapply it. 
"Twas the ſame caſe with that malefactor, who 
rather than do the ollice of exccutioner to his com- 
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$ is | panions, choſe to keep 'em company in their execu- Part 3. 
ple tion. IS 
elf Ix ſhort: as it ſeems hard to pronounce of any g. 1. 
) 11 man, „That he is ab/olutely an atheiſt ;”” fo it ap- 
4% _ pears altogether as hard to pronounce of any man, 
ſelf « That he is ab/olutely corrupt or vitions ;”” there be- 
ach ing few, even of the horrideſt villains, who have not 
her ſomething of virtue in this imperfect ſenſe. Nothing 
ply is more juſt than a known ſaying, ** That it is as 
pe- % hard to find a man wholly ill, as wholly good :" 
ung becauſe wherever there is any good affection left, 
t is there is certainly ſome goodneſs or virtue ſtill in be- 
tue, ing. 
AvD, having conſider'd thus of virtue, What | 
ra- it is int it-ſelf; we may now conſider how it ſtands | 
zal ; abi reſpect to the opinions concerning a DEITY, as 
hid above-mention'd, 
cri. 
And 
and 
nan- Ar 
that 
with 
(ts; | 1 
creas 
„ or 
yet if HE nature of vix ru conſiſting (as has been Ge 
n to- explain d) in a certain juſt diſpoſition, or H. 
ce of preportionable affedtion of a rational crea» 
ind. » ture towards the moral objefls of right and wrovg ; 
s {till} nothing can poſſibly in ſuch a creature exclude a prin- 
not ciple of virtue, or render it inetfeciual, except what 
I. EITHER takes away the natural and juſt ſenſe 
lelity Þ of right and wrong. 
is al- 2. Ok creates à wrong ſenſe of it, 
ntent 3. Ox cauſes the right ſenſe to be oppos'd, by 
ſome contrary affections, | 
ly it, ON the other fide, nothing can aſſiſt, or advance H- 
who the principle of virtue, except what either in ſome = 
com- 


manner nouriſhes and promotes à ſenſe of right and 
C 2 
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Book 1, wrong; or preſerves it genuine and uncorrupt ; er 
WL cauſes it, when ſuch, to be obey'd; by ſubduing and 
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ſubjecting the other affections to it. 

We are to conſider, therefore, how any of the a- 
boxe- mention'd opinions on the ſubject of a DEITY, 
may influence in theſe caſes, or produce either of 
theſe three eftcas, 


I. AS to the firſt caſe; THE TAKING AWAY 
THE NATURAL SENSE OF RIGHT AND WRONG, 

IT will not ſurely be underſtood, that by this is 
meant the taking away the notion of what is good vr 
il 12 the ſpecies, er ſociety. For of the reality of 
{uch a good and 7//, no rational creature can poſhibly 
be inſenſible. Every-one diſcerns and owns a pub- 
lick intereſt, and is conſcious of what affects his fel- 
lowſhip or community, When we ſay therefore of 
a creature, “ That he has wholly loſt the ſenſe of 
right and wrong;” we ſuppoſe that being able to 
diſcern the good and ill of his ſpecies, he has at the 
{ame time no concern for either, nor any ſenſe of ex- 
cellency or baſeneſs in any moral action, relating to 
one or the other. So that except merely with re- 


ſpe to a private and narrowly-confin'd ſelf- good, tis 


{uppos'd there is in ſuch a creature no Ii ing or di/like 
of manners; no admiration, or love of any thing as 
morally good; nor hatred of any thing as morally 
al; be it ever ſo unnatural or deform'd. 

'FHERE is in reality no rational creature whatſoc- 
ver, who knows not that when he voluntarily offends 
or does harm to any-one, he cannot fail to create an 
apprehenſion and fear of like harm, and conſequent- 
ly a reſentment and animolity in every creature who 
obſerves him. So that the offender muſt needs be 
conſcious of being liable to ſuch treatment from eve- 
ry-one, as if he had in ſome degree offended all. 

Tuvs offence and injury are always known as 
puniſhable by every-one ; and equal behaviour (which 
is therefore call'd uERIT) as rewardable and well- 
deſerving from eyery-one, Of this even the wickedelt 
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creature living muſt have a /2»/e. 
be any further meaning in this /ez/e of right and 
wrong; if in reality there be any ſenſe of this kind F. 1. 


V4 6-7 U-2; 


Which an abſolute wicked creature has not; it mult 


conſiſt in a real antipathy or averſion to z7zju/tice or 


wrong, and in a real affection or love towards equity 
and right, for its own ſake, and on the account of 
its own natural beauty and worth, 

'Tis impoſſible to ſuppoſe a mere ſenſible creature 
originally ſo ill-conſtituted, and unnatural, as that 


from the moment he comes to be try'd by ſenſible 


* 


objects, he ſhou'd have no one good paſſion towards 
his kind, no foundation either of pity, love, kind- 
neſs, or ſocial affection. *Tis full as impoſhble to 


' conceive, that a rational creature coming firlt to be 


try'd by rational objects, and receiving into his mind 


the images or repreſentations of juſtice, generoſity, 


gratitude, or other virtue, ſhou'd have no I of 


' theſe, or di/like of their contrarys; but be found 
| abſolutely indifferent towards whatſoever is preſent- 


ed to him of this ſort. 


or colours. 


A ſoul, indeed, may as well 
be without /erſe, as without admiration in the things 


of which it has any knowledg. Coming therefore to 


a capacity of ſceing and admiring in this new way, 
it mult needs find a beauty and a deformity as well 
in actions, minds, and tempers, as in figures, ſounds, 
If there be no real amiablencis or de- 
formity in moral acts, there is at lealt an imaginary 
one of full force, Tho perhaps the thing it-ſelf 
ſhou'd not be allow'd in nature, the imagination or 
fancy of it muſt be allow'd to be from nature alone, 
Nor can any thing beſides art and ſtrong endeavour, 
with long practice and meditation, overcome ſuch a 
natural prevention, or“ prepc//e//ion of the mind, in 
favour of this moral diſtinction, 


SensE of right and wrong therefore, being as How im- 
natural to us as natural affection it-ſelf, and being Pair: 


2 In fra, P+ 267, 272, 273» 
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a firſt principle in our conſtitution and make; there 
is no ſpeculative opinion, perſuaſion or belief, which 
is capable i1zmediately or directly to exclude or de- 
{troy it. That which is of original and pure nature, 
nothing beſide contrary habit and cuſtom (a ſecond 
nature) is able to diſplace, And this affection being 
an griginul one of earlieſt riſe in the ſoul or affection- 
ate part; nothing beſide contrary affection, by fre- 
quent check and controul, can operate upon it, ſo as 
cither to diminiſh it in part, or deſtroy it in the 
whole. 

'T1s evident in what relates to the frame and or- 
der of our bodys; that no particular odd mein or 
geſture, which is either natural to us, and conſequent 
to our make, or accidental and by habit acquir'd, 
can poſlibly be overcome by our immediate diſappro- 
bation, or the contrary bent of our will, ever ſo 
{trongly ſet againſt it. Such a change cannot be et- 
tected without extraordinary means, and the inter- 


vention of art and method, a ſtrict attention, and 
repeated check, And even thus, nature, we find, 


is hardly maſter'd; but lies ſullen, and ready to re- 
volt, on the firit occaſion. Much more is this e 
ind caſe in reſpect of that natural affection and 


anticipating fancy, which makes the ſenſe of right 


and wrong. *Tis impoſſible that this can inſtantly, 
or without much force and violence, be effac'd, or 


ſtruck out of the natural temper, even by means of 


the molt extravagant belict or opinion m the world, 
Ne1THER Theiſm therefore, nor Ailſeiſiu, nor 

D.-emoniſm, nor any religious or irreligious belief of 

any kind, being able to operate immediately or di- 


rectly in this caſe, but indirectly, by the intervention | 


of oppoſite or of favourable affections caſually excited 
by any ſuch belief; we may conſider of this effect in 
our laſt caſe, where we come to examine the agree- 


ment or diſagreement of other affections with this na- 


tural and mural one which relates to right and wrong. 
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cond II. S to the ſecond caſe, vis. ThE wRONG Corruption 
Xing | SENSE OR FALSE IMAGINATION OF of moral 
tion- gicur AND WRONG. ſenſe. 


fre- Tuts can proceed only from the force of cuſtom 
ſo as and education in oppoſition to nature; as may be not- 
the ed in thoſe countrys where, according to cuſtom or 
politick inſtitution, certain actions naturally foul and 
{ or- *gdious are repeatedly view d with applauſe, and ho- 
in or pour aſcrib'd to them. For thus tis poſſible that a 
juent man, forcing himſelf, may eat the fleſh of his ene- 
uir'd, mys, not only againſt his ſtomach, but againſt his 
pro- mature, and think it nevertheleſs both right and ho- 
cr ſo hourable; as ſuppoling it to be of conſiderable ſervice 
e ef- to his community, and capable of advancing the 
nter- Þame, and ſpreading the terror of his nation, 
and Bur to ſpeak of the opinions relating to a pET TY; Cafes of 
find, and what effect they may have in this place. As to %s cor- 
o re- Hibeiſin, it does not ſeem that it can directly have 74p#19n. 
s the any effect at all towards the ſetting up a falſe ſpe- 
and ties of right or wrong. For notwithſtanding a man 
right may thro cuſtom, or by licentiouſneſs of practice, Catom. 
ntly, Evour'd by atheiſm, come in time to loſe much of 
, or Dis natural moral ſenſe; yet it does not ſeem that 
ns of Atheiſm ſhou'd /f it. ſelf be the cauſe of any eſti- 
r1d, mation or valuing of any thing as fair, noble, and 
nor Acſerving, which was the contrary. It can never, 
ef of for inſtance, make it be thought that the being able 
rr di- do cat man's fleſh, or commit beſtiality, 4 gand and 
ntion n iu it-ſelf. But this is certain, that by 
cited Means of corrupt religion, or SUPERSTITION, Superſti- 
ect in many things the moſt horridly unnatural and inhu- lien. 
gree- Man, come to be recciv'd as cxcellent, good, and 
is na- Hudable 772 themſelves. 
rong. Nor is this a wonder. For where-cver any 
thing, in its nature odious and abominable, is by re- 


gion advanc'd, as the ſuppos'd will or pleaſure of 
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Book 1. a ſupreme Deity; if in the eye of the believer it ap- 
A pears not indeed in any reſpect the leſs ill or odious 


on this account; then muſt e Dezzy of neceſſity 
bear the blame, and be conſider'd as a being natural. 
ly ill and odious, however courted, and follicited, 
thro miſtruſt and fear. But this is what religion, in 
the main, forbids us to imagine. It every-where 
preſcribes eſteem and honour in company with wor. 
ſhip and adoration. Whenſocver therefore it teach- 
es the love and admiration of a DerTY, who has 
any apparent character of / it reaches at the ſame 
time a love and admiration of that ill, and cauſes 
that to be taken for good and amiable, which is in 
it-ſelf horrid and deteſtable. 

Fo inſtance : if JupiTER be he who is ador d 
and reverenc'd; and if his hiſtory repreſents him 
amorouſly inclin'd, and permitting his defires of 
this kind to wander in the looſeſt manner; 'tis cer- 
tain that his worſhippers, believing this hiſtory to 
be literally and ſtrictly true, muſt of courſe be taught 
a greater love of amorous and wanton acts. If there 
be a religion which teaches the adoration and love 
of a God, whoſe character it is to be captious, and 


of high reſentment, ſubject to wrath and anger, 


furious, revengeful ; and revenging himſelf, when 


offended, on others than thoſe who gave the of- 


fence: and if there be added to the character of this 


Gor, a fraudulent diſpoſition, encouraging deceit}. 


and treachery amongſt men; favourable to a few, 
tho for ſlight cauſes, and cruel to the reſt : 'tis evi- 
dent that ſuch a religion as this being ſtrongly en- 
forc'd, mult of neceſſity raiſe even an approbation 
and reſpect rowards the vices of this kind, and breed 
a ſutable diſpoſition, a capricious, partial, revenge- 


ful, and deceitful temper. For even zrregularitys 


and enormitys of a heinous kind muſt in many caſes 
appear illuſtrious to one, who conſiders them in a 
being admir d and contemplated with the higheſt ho- 
nour and veneration. 
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3 Tuis indeed muſt be allow'd; that if in the 


t or worſhip of ſuch a Deity there be nothing be- 
ond common form, nothing beſide what proceeds 
= mere example, cuſtom, conſtraint, or fear ; 
if there be, at the bottom, no real heartineſs, no 
eſteem or love imply'd; the worſhipper perhaps 
hay not be much miſled as to his notion of right 
and wrong. If ia following the precepts of his ſup- 
sd Gor, or doing what he eſteems neceflary to- 
ards the ſatisfying of ſuch his perTY, he is com- 
pe!'d only by /ear, and, contrary to his inclination, 
performs an act which he ſecretly deteſts as barba- 
tous and unnatural ; then has he an apprehenſion or 
ſe (tall of right and wrong, and, according to 


What has been already obſerv'd, is ſenſible of ill in 


the character of his Gop ; however cautious he may 
bc of pronouncing any thing on this ſubject, or ſo 
inking of it, as to frame any formal or direct opi- 
pion in the caſe, But if by inſenſible degrees, as he 
proceeds in his religious faith and devout exerciſe, 
e comes to be more and more reconcil'd to the ma- 
gnity, arbitrarineſs, partiality, or revengefulneſs 
f his believ'd DEITY ; his reconciliation with theſe 
qualitys themſclves will ſoon grow in proportion 
and the molt cruel, unjuſt, and barbarous acts, will, 
y the power of this example, be often conſider d by 
bim, not only as juſt and lawful, but as divine, and 
worthy of imitation, 
Fos whoever thinks there is a God, and pre- 
tends formally to believe that he is 7% and good, 
muſt ſuppoſe that there is ſuch a thing as ju/?ice and 
i19ju/tice, truth and fal/hood, right and wrong ; ac- 
cording to which he pronounces that Gd ir juf, 
richtecus, and true. If the mere ail, decree, or 
{aw of God be ſaid abſolutely to conſtitute right 
and avrong, then are theſe latter words of no ſig- 


= S? 
niſicancy at all. For thus if each part of a con- 


tradiction were affirmd for truth by the ſupreme 
power, they wou'd conſequently become true. Thus 
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if one perſon were decreed to ſuffer for another: "# 
fault, the ſentence wou'd be yu/? and eguitabl: 
And thus, in the ſame manner, if arbitrarily, an 
without reaſon, ſome beings were deſtin d to endun 
perpetual ill, and others as conſtantly to enjoy good i 
this alſo wou'd paſs under the ſame denominatior 
But to ſay of any thing that it is 7% or unjuſt, | 
ſuch a foundation as this, is to ſay nothing, or t 
ſpeak without a meaning. 

AND thus it appears, that where a real devo. 
tion and hearty worſhip is paid to a ſupreme be. 
ing, who in his hiſtory or character is repreſentel 
otherwiſe than as really and truly juit and good; 
there muſt enſue a loſs of rectitude, a diſturbanc 
of thought, and a corruption of temper and man 
ners in the believer. His honeſty will, of neceſſity, 
be ſupplanted by his zeal, whilſt he is thus unn, 
turally influenc'd, and render'd thus immorally de- 
vout. 


To this we need only add, that as the 2/ cha. 


and diſturbs and impairs the natural ſenſe of right 
and wrong; ſo, on the other hand, nothing can more 
highly contribute to the fixing of right apprehenſ: 
ons, and a ſound judgment or ſenſe of right and 
wrong, than to believe a God who is ever, and on 
all accounts, repreſented ſuch as to be actually a 5 
true model and example of the moſt exact juſtice, 
and higheſt goodneſs and worth. Such a view of di— 
vine providence and bounty, extended to all, and 
expreſs'd in a conſtant good affection towards the, tc 
whole, mult of neceſhty engage us, within our com- 
paſs and ſphere, to act by a like principle and affect - b 
on. And having once the good of our ſpecies or} 9 
publick in view, as our end or aim, 'tis impoſſible we 
ſhou'd be miſguided by any means to a falſe appre- 
henſion or ſenſe of right or wrong. 

As to this ſecond caſe therefore; REL1610s 
(according as the kind may prove) is capable of do- 
ing great good or harm; and ATHEISM nothing po- 
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ther Gi re in either way. For however it may be indi- Part 3. 
tall. tly an occaſion of mens loſing a good and ſuffici LY 
ſy ant 71 ſenſe of right and wrong; it will not, as Atheiſm . 3. 


-ndur, rely, be the occalion of ſetting up a falſe ſpecies 

good * which only falſe religion, or fantaſtical opini- 

ation, g, derived commonly from ſuperſtition and credu- 

/t, 0 1 , is able to effect. 

OT * * 

dero . 

ne be. 

ſentel OW as to the laſt caſe, Tux oprOSIT ION Oppoſition 
good: MADE BY OTHER AFFECTIONS TO THE gf the at- 
rbance GaATURAL SENSE OF RIGHT AND WRONG, ſeAiuns. 
| man eis evident, that a creature having this ſort of 

ceſiity, vs E or good affection in any degree, muſt neceſ- 

van» Garily act according to it; if it happens not to be 

ly de. oppov'd, either by ſome ſertled ſedate affection to- 

ards a conceiv'd private god, or by ſome ſudden, 

Il cha rong and forcible paſſion, as of /u/? or anger, which 
f men, pay not only ſubdue the ſenſe of right and wrong, 
ritt gut the very ſenſe of private good it-ſelf; and over- 
deer le even the moſt familiar and receiv d opinion of 
ehen 


hat is conducing to ſelf-intereſt, 

t and gur it is not our buſineſs in this place to examine 

ind on the ſeveral means or methods by which this corrup- 

ually 2 Bon is introduc'd or increas d. We are to conſider 

jultice, only how the opinions concerning @ Deity can influ- 

of di- ence one way or another. | a 

/, and Tu ar it is poſſible for a creature capable of uſing Riſe of mo- 
ds the, teflection, to have a liking or diſlike of moral acti- ral ſenſes 
com- ons, and conſequently a ſenſe of right and wrong, 

affecli· . ſuch time as he may have any ſettled notion 

cies or of a God, is what will hardly be queſtion'd: it be- 

ble wel | ga thing not expected, or any-way poſſible, that 

appre*| & creature ſuch as ujj, ariling from his childhood 

Dowly and gradually, to ſeveral degrees of reaſon and 

1810 Teflection, ſhou'd, at the very firſt, be taken up with 

of do- thoſe ſpeculations, or more reſin'd ſort of reficctions, 

ng po- about the ſubject of Gop's exiſtence. 
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Book 1. Lr us ſuppoſe a creature, who wanting reaſ-} 
aud being unable to reflect, has, notwithſtandu s 
Riſe of me- many good qualitys and affections; as love to ij 
ral ſenſe. kind, courage, gratitude, or pity. Tis certain th 
if you give to this creature a reflecting faculty, it u 

at the ſame inſtant approve of gratitude, kindnei} Þ 

and pity ; be taken with any ſhew or repreſentatis * 

of the ſocial paſſion, and think nothing more amiab{ 

than this, or more odious than the contrary, Ar 

this is 70 be capable of VIRTUE, and to have a fen 

of RIGHT and WRONG, 
BrForE the time, therefore, that a creatur 

can have any plain or poſitive notion one way n 

other, concerning the ſubject of a Go p, he may 
ſuppos'd to have an apprehenſion or ſenſe of 77 

and wrong, and be poſſeſs d of virtue and vice! 
different degrees; as we know by experience (| 

thoſe, who having liv'd in ſuch places, and in ſud 

a manner as never to have enter'd into any ſeriou 
thoughts of religion, are nevertheleſs very differen 

among themſelves, as to their characters of honeſty, 

and worth: ſome being naturally 129de/t, Kind, frientt 

ly, and conſequently lovers of % and friendly ac 

tions ; others proud, harſh, cruel, and conſequent} ®' 
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Wh in conformity to ſuch a ſupreme Being. It muſt be 


[| | | | 14 
| ly inclin'd to admire rather the acts of v/9/ez:ce and 4 
- 
[1 mere power 1 
. . 
1 5 
i 8 No w, as to the belief of a De1Ty, and how met, 
Ly! | are influenc'd by it; we may conſider, in the firſy 1 
I | place, on what account men yield obedience, and act þ 
1 


| either in the way of his roWER, as preſuppoſing ſond | 
| diſadvantage or benefit to accrue from him: or 1 
| the away of his EXCELLENCY and WORTH, as think 

ing it the perfection of nature to imitate and re- 

ſemble him. 
| Hope and Ir (as in the firſt caſe) there be a belief or con- 
[| Jour ception of a DEiTY, who is confider'd only 8 
poaberſiil over his creature, and inforcing obedience 
. to his ab/olute will by particular rewards and pu— 
lf niſhments; and if on this account, thro hope 
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concerning VI R T v E. 


2 merely of reward, or fear of puniſhment, the crea- 
ture be incited to do the good he hates, or reſtrain'd 


from doing the ill to which he is not otherwiſe in 


© the leaſt degree averſe; there is in this caſe (as has 
been already ſhewn) no virtue or goodneſs what- 
ſoever. 


The creature, notwithſtanding his good 
conduct, is intrinſecally of as little worth, as if he 
acted in his natural way, when under no dread or 


terror of any fort. There is no more of recitudo, 


* piety, or ſauctity in a creature thus reform'd, than 
there is meekneſs or gentleneſs in a tiger ſtrongly 
chain d, or iunocence and ſobriety in a monkey under 
the diſcipline of the whip. For however orderly 
and well thoſe animals, or man himſelf upon like 
terms, may be induc'd to act, whillt the will is 
neither gain'd, nor the inclination wrought upon, 
but awe alone prevails and forces obedience ; the 
obedience is /ervile, and all which is done thro it, 
merely ſervile. The greater degree of ſuch a ſub- 
miſhon or obedience, is only the greater ſervility; 
whatever may be the object. For whether ſuch a 
| creature has a good maſter, or an ill one, he is nci- 
ther more or leſs ſervile in his own nature. Be the 
maſter or ſuperior ever ſo perfect, or excellent, yet 
the greater ſubmiſſion caus'd in this caſe, thro this 
ſole principle or motive, is only the lower and more 
abject ſervitude, and implies the greater wretched- 
neſs and meanneſs in the creature, who has thoſe 
paſſions of ſelf- love ſo predominant, and is in his 
temper ſo vitious and defective, as has been ex- 
\plain'd, 
As to the ſecond caſe. If there be a belief or 
conception of a DE1TyY, who is conſider'd as avor- 
thy and good, and admir'd and reverenc'd as ſuch ; 
being underſtood to have, beſides mere power and 
knowledg, the higheſt excellence of nature, ſuch 
as renders him juſtly amiable to all; and if in 
the manner this ſovereign and mighty Being is re- 
preſented, or, as he is hiſtorically deſcrib'd, there 
PPpears in him a high and eminent regard to what 
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is good and excellent, a concern for the good of 


all, and an affection of benevolence and love to- 


wards the whole; ſuch an example muſt undoubt. 


edly ſerve (as above explain'd) to raiſe and increaſe 
the affection towards virtue, and help to ſubmit 
and ſubdue all other affections to that alone. 


No is this good effected by example merely. 


For where the theiſtical belief is intire and perfect, 
there muſt be a ſteddy opinion of the ſuperinten- 
dency of a ſupreme being, a witneſs and ſpeQator 
of human life, and conſcious of whatſoever is felt 
or acted in the univerſe : ſo that in the perfecteſt 
receſs, or decpelt ſolitude, there muſt be one (till 
preſum'd remaining with us; whoſe preſence ſingly 
mult be of more moment than that of the moſt au- 
guſt aſſembly on earth. In ſuch a preſence, 'tis 
evident, that as the ſhame of guilty actions mult be 
the greateſt of any; ſo mult the honour be, of well. 
doing, even under the unjuſt cenſure of a world, 
And in this caſe, 'tis very apparent how conducing 
a perfect Theiſiu mult be to virtue, and how great 
deficiency there is in Atheiſiu. 

Wuar the FEAR of future puniſhment, and 


HOPE of future reward, added to this belief, may 


further contribute towards virtue, we come now 
to conſider more particularly, So much in the mean 
while may be gather'd from what has been ſaid a- 
bove ; that neither this year or hope can poſhbly 
be of the kind call'd gaad affedions, ſuch as are ac- 
knowledp'd the ſprings and ſources of all actions 


truly 7-24, Nor can this fear or hope, as above 


intimated, conſiſt in reality with virtue, or good- 


neſs; if it either ſtands as eſſential to any moral 


performance, or as a conſiderable motive to any adi, 
of which ſome better affection ought, alone, to 
have been a ſufficient cauſe. 

Ir may be conſider'd withal ; that, in this re- 
ligious ſort of diſcipline, the principle of obe, 
which is naturally ſo prevailing in us, being no- 
way modcrated or reſtrain'd, but rather improve 
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concerning V 1 « Tux. 
and made ſtronger every day, by the exerciſe of 


the paſſions in a ſubject of more extended ſelt- 
intereſt; there may be reaſon to apprehend leſt the 


temper of this kind ſhou'd extend it- ſelf in gene- 
For if the habit be 
ſuch as to occaſion, in every particular, a ſtricter 
attention to ſelf- good, and private intereſt; it 


muſt inſenſibly diminiſh the affections towards 
publick good, or the intereſt of ſociety; and in- 


troduce a certain narrowneſs of ſpirit, which (as 
ſome pretend) is peculiarly obſervable in the de- 
yout perſons and zealots of almoſt every religious 
perſuaſion, 


'Ta1s, too, mult be confeſs'd; that if it be 


© true piety, to love Go for his own ſake ; the over- 


ſollicitous regard to private good expected from 
him, muſt of neceſſity prove a diminution of picty, 


For whilit God is belov'd only as the caule of 


private good, he is no otherwiſe belov'd than as 


any other inſtrument or means of pleature by any 


vitious creature. Now the more there is of this 


violent affection towards private good, the leſs room 
is there for the other ſort towards g-cdne/s 11-/elf, 
or any good and deſerving object, worthy of love 
and admiration for its own fake; ſuch as GOD is 
univerſally acknowleg'd, or at lcaſt by the genera- 
lity of civiliz'd or retin'd worſhip 


pers. 
'T1s in this reſpe& that the ſtrong defire and 


love of life may allo prove ar obſtacle to piety, 


as well as to virtue and publick love, For the 


[ſtronger this affection is in any-one, the leſs will 
he be able to have true reſignation, or ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the rule and order of THe Dir v. 
And if that which he calls re/jgnation depends only 
on the expectation of infinite retribution or re- 
'ward, he diſcovers no more worth or virtue here, 
than in any other bargain of intereſt : the mean- 
ing of his reſignation being only this, That he 
© religns his preſent lite and pleaſures, condi- 
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“ tionally for THAT which he himſelf confeſſes to 
be beyond an equivalent; eternal living in a 


tate of higheſt pleaſure and enjoyment.” 
BuT notwithſtanding the injury which the prin- 
ciple of virtue may poſſibly ſuffer, by the increaſe 


of the ſelfiſh paſſion, in the way we have been men- 


tonng ; 'tis certain, on the other fide, that the 
principle of fear of future puniſhment, and hope 
sf future reward, how mercenary or ſervile ſoever 
u may be accounted, is yet, in many circumſtan— 
ces, a great advantage, ſecurity, and ſupport to 
dl. 

i'r has been already conſider'd, that notwith- 
ſtanding there may be implanted in the heart a real 


ierſe of right and wrong, a real good affection 


towards tlie {pecies or ſociety ; yet by the violence 


of repe, Juit, or any other counter-working paſ- 


ton, this good affection may frequently be con- 
troul'd and overcome, Where therefore there is 
rothing in the mind capable to render ſuch ill paſh- 


ons the objects of its averſion, and cauſe them car- 


neſtly to be oppos'd ; tis apparent how much a good 


— — ——ę—-¾ 


temper in time muſt ſuffer, and a character by de- 
orees change for the worſe, But if religion in- 


terpoſing, creates a belief that the ill paſſions of this 
kind, no leſs than their conſequent ad702s, are the 
objects of a Deity's animadveriion ; 'tis certain that 


{uch a belief mult prove a feafonable remedy againlt | 


vice, and be in a particular manner advantageous 
to virtue, For a belief of this kind mult be ſup— 
pos'd to tend conſiderably towards the calming of 
the mind, and diſpoſing or {fitting the perſon to a 


needs only his attention, to engage him wholly in 
its party and intereſt. 

Axp as this belief of a future reward and 
puniſhment is capable of ſupporting thole who thro 
ill practice are like to apoltatize trom virtue; fo 


better recollection of himſclf, and to a ſtricter ob- 
ſervance of that good and virtuous principle, which 
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t-ſelf is bent againſt the honeſt courſe, and de- 
bauch'd even to an eſteem, and deliberate prefe- 
xence of a vitious one; the belief of the kind men- 
tion d may prove on this occaſion the only relief 
and ſafety. 

” A PERSON, for inſtance, who has much of 


goodneſs and natural rectitude in his temper, but 
Awithal, ſo much ſoftneſs, or effeminacy, as unfits 


him to bear poverty, croſſes or adverſity ; if by ill 
fortune he meets with many trials of this kind, it 
mult certainly give a ſourneſs and diſtaſte to his 
temper, and make him exceedingly averſe to that 
which he may falſly preſume the occaſion of ſuch 
Now if his own thoughts, or the 
corrupt inſinuations of other men, preſent it often 
to his mind. That his HONESTY ig the occaſion 
&« of this calamity, and that if he were deliver'd 
« from this reſtraint of VIRTUE and HONESTY, 
« he might be much happier :” tis very obvious 
that his eſteem of theſe good qualitys mult in pro- 
portion diminiſh every day, as the temper grows 


; uneaſy, and quarrels with it-ſelf. But if he op- 


' poſes to this thought the conſideration, ** That 
« honeſty carrys with it, if not a preſent, at leaſt 
© future advantage, ſuch as to compenſate that 
« Joſs of private good which he regrets ;” 
may this injury to his good temper and honeſt prin- 
ciple be prevented, and his love or affection to- 
wards honeſty and virtue remain as it was before. 

Is the ſame manner, where inſtead of regard or 
love, there is rather an aver/io7: to what is good 
and virtuous (as, for inſtance, where lenity and for- 
giveneſs are deſpis'd, and revenge highly thought of, 
and belov'd) if there be this conſideration added, 
That /enity is, by its rewards, made the cauſe 
&« of a greater ſelf- good and enjoyment than what 
* 1s found in revenge;” that very affection of 


lenity and mildneſs may come to be indultriouſly 
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nouriſh'd, and the contrary paſſion deprefs'd. And 
thus temperance, modeſtly, candour, benignity, and 
other good affections, however deſpis d at firſt, may 
come at laſt to be valu'd for their own ſakes, the 
contrary ſpecies rejected, and the good and proper 
object belov'd and proſecuted, when the reward or 
puniſhment is not ſo much as thought of, 

Tuvs in à civil STATE Or PUBLICK, We ſce 
that a virtuous adminiſtration, and an equal and 
jaſt diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, is of 
the higheſt ſervice ; not only by reſtraining the vi- 
tious, and forcing them to act uſcfully to ſociety; 
but by making virtue to be apparently the intereſt 
of every-one, ſo as to remove all prejudices againſt 
it, create a fair reception for it, and lead men into 
that path which afterwards they cannot eaſily quit. 
For thus a people rais'd from barbarity or deſpotick 
rule, civiliz'd by Jaws, and made virtuous by the 
long courſe of a lawful and juſt adminiſtration ; if 
they chance to fall ſuddenly under any miſgovern- 
ment of unjuſt and arbitrary power, they will on 


this account be the rather animated to exert a ſtrong-! 


er virtue, in oppoſition to fuch violence and corrup- 


tion. And even where, by long and continu'd arts of 


4 prevailing tyranny, ſuch a people are at laſt to- 
tally oppreſs'd, the ſcatter'd feeds of virtue will for 
a long time remain alive, even to a ſecond genera- 
tion; e'er the utmoſt force of miſapply'd rewards 


and puniſhments can bring them to the abject and 


compliant ſtate of long- accuſtom'd ſlaves, 

Bur tho a right diſtribution of juſtice in a go- 
vernment be ſo eſſential a cauſe of virtue, we muſt 
obſerve in this caſe, that it is example which chief- 


ly influences mankind, and forms the character 
For a virtuous ad- | 


and diſpoſition of a people. 
miniſtration is in a manner neceſſarily accom- 
any'd with virtue in the magiſtrate. Otherwiſe 


it cou d be of little effect, and of no long durati- 
on. But where it is ſincere and well eſtabliſh'd, 
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ere virtue and the laws muſt neceſſarily be re- 
pected and belov'd. So that as to puniſhments 


and rewards, their efficacy is not ſo much from the 
Fear or expectation which they raiſe, as from a na- 
Rural eſteem of virtue, and deteſtation of villany, 
Avhich is awaken'd and excited by theſe publick ex- 


preſſions of the approbation and hatred of mankind 
in each caſe, For in the publick executions of the 
preateſt villains, we ſee generally that the infamy 


and odiouſneſs of their crime, and the ſhame of it 
before mankind, contribute more to their miſery 


than all beſides; and that it is not the immediate 
pain, or death it-ſelf, which raiſes ſo much horror 
Either in the ſufferers or ſpectators, as that ignomi- 
pious kind of death which is inflicted for publick 
crimes, and violations of juſtice and humanity, 

' AND as the caſe of reward and puniſhment ſtands 
thus in the publick, ſo, in the ſame manner, as to 
private familys. For ſlaves and mercenary ſervants, 
reſtrain'd and made orderly by puniſhment, and the 
ſeverity of their maſter, are not on this account 
made good or honeſt. Yet the ſame maſter of the 
family uſing proper rewards and gentle puniſhments 
towards his children, teaches them goodneſs, and 
þy this help inſtructs them in a virtue, which after- 
wards they practiſe upon other grounds, and with- 
put thinking of a penalty or bribe. And this is 
what we call à liberal education and a liberal ſer- 
rice: the contrary ſervice and obedience, whether 
towards God or man, being z//iberal, and unworthy 
of any honour or commendation, 

: In the caſe of religion, however, it muſt be 
conſidered, that if by the hope of reward be un- 
gerſtood the love and deſire of virtuous enjoy- 
ment, or of the very practice and exerciſe of vir- 
due in another life; the expectation or hope of this 
kind is ſo far from being derogatory to virtue, 
that it is an evidence of our loving it the more ſin- 


bliſh'd, | gcrely and for its own ſake. Nor can this prin- 
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Book 1. ciple be juſtly call'd /e/#/þ : for if the love of vir · 
WYV tuec be not mere ſelf-intereſt, the love and deſire 
of life for virtue's ſake, cannot be eſteem'd ſo. 
But if the deſire of life be only thro the violence 
of that natural averſion to death; if it be thro 
the love of ſomething elſe than virtuous affec- 
tion, or thro the unwillingneſs of parting with 
ſomething elſe than what is purely of this kind; 
then is it no longer any ſign or token of real vir- 
tue. | 
Tuus a perſon loving life for life's ſake, and 
virtue not at all, may by the promiſe or hope of 
life, and fear of death, or other evil, be induc'd 
to practiſe virtue, and even endeavour to be truly 
virtuous, by a love of what he practiſes. Yet nei- 
ther is this very endeavour to be eſteem'd a virtue, 
For tho he may intend to be virtuous ; he is not be- 
come ſo, for having only intended, or aim'd at it, 
thro love of the reward. But as ſoon as he is come 
to have any affection towards what is morally good, 
and can like or affect ſuch good for its own ſake, 
as good and amiable 77 zt-/e/f”; then is he in ſome 
degree good and virtuous, and not till then, ˖ 
Security to SUCH are the advantages or diſadvantages which 
virtue. accrue to virtue from reflection upon private good f. 
or intereſt, For tho the habit of /e/#/ne/5, and 
the multiplicity of iztere/ted views, are of little im- Þ f. 
provement to real crit or virtue; yet there is à ;, 
_ neceſſity for the preſervation of virtue, that it I te 
| ſhou'd be thought to have no quarrel with 17, in-Þ n. 
| tereſt, and /#lf-enjoyment. tr 
WHOEVER therefore, by any ſtrong perſuaſion 4e 
or ſettled judgment, thinks in the main, rat vir- «. 
tue cauſes happineſs, and vice miſery, carrys with Þ « 
him that ſecurity and aſſiſtance to virtue which « 
is requir'd, Or tho he has no ſuch thought, nor « 
can believe virtue his cual intereſt, either with re- 10 
ſpect to his own nature and conſtitution, or the 
circumſtances of human life; yet if he believes any 
ſupreme powers concern'd in the preſent affairs oi 
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* the honeſt and virtuous, againſt the impious and — 
10 unjuſt; this will ſerve to preſerve in him, how- F. 3. 
_ ever, that juſt eſteem of virtue, which might other- 
5 wiſe conſiderably diminiſh. Or ſhou'd he ſtill be- 
oY licve little of the 79zmediate interpoſition of provi- 
* dence in the affairs of 7his preſent life; yet if he 
vith delicves a God diſpenſing rewards and puniſh- 
nd ; ments to vice and virtue in a future; he carrys 
Vir F with him ſtill the ſame advantage and ſecurity ; Caution, 
whilſt his belief is fteddy, and no-wiſe wavering 
and or doubtful. For it muſt be obſerv'd, that an ex- 
e of pectation and dependency, ſo miraculous and great 
uc'd as this, muſt naturally take off from other inferior 
truly dependencys and encouragements. Where infinite 
ncl- Þ xewards are thus inforc'd, and the imagination 
tue. ſtrongly turn'd towards them, the other common 
t be⸗ and natural motives to goodneſs are apt to be ne- 
at it, ¶glected, and loſe much by diſ-uſe. Other intereſts 
come are hardly ſo much as computed, whilſt the mind 
good, Þ js thus tranſported in the purſuit of a high ad- 
ſake, vantage and ſelf-intereſt, ſo narrowly confin d with- 
ſome I in our-ſelves. On this account, all other affec- 
f tions towards friends, relations, or mankind, are 
which Þ often ſlightly regarded, as being worldly, and of 
good little moment, in reſpect of the intereſt of our foul. 
„ and and ſo little thought is there of any immediate ſa- 
le im · ¶ tisfaQion ariſing from ſuch good offices of life, that 
re 18 4 it is cuſtomary with many devout people zealouſly 2 
chat t to decry all temporal advantages of goodneſs, all 221. 
%% 1. natural benefits of virtue; and magnifying the con- 
trary happineſs of a vitious ſtate, to declare, ** that 
ſuaſion Þ « except only for the ſake of future reward, and 
at vir" fear of future puniſhment, they wou'd diveſt 
7S WIN « themſelves of all goodneſs at once, and freely 
which „ allow themſelves to be moſt immoral and pro- 
at, not « flipate.” From whence it appears, that in ſome 
11th - reſpects there can be nothing more “ fatal to vir- 
or | | 
ves any * VOL. I. g. 66, &c. 
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ure reward and puniſhment, For the ſtreſs bein 


Atheiſm, 


laid wholly here, if this foundation come to fal 
there is no further prop or ſecurity to men 
morals. And thus virtue is ſupplanted and be. 
tray d. 

Now as to ATHEISM: tho it be plainly deß- 
cient, and without remedy, in the caſe of l. judz: 


. ment on the happineſs of virtue; yet it is not, ii. 


deed, of neceſſity the cauſe of any ſuch 2/ Jud. 

ment, For without an abſolute afſent to any hy: 
potheſis of Thei/m, the advantages of virtue maj 
poſlibly be ſeen and own'd, and a high opinion 9 
it eſtabliſh'd in the mind. However, it mult be 
confeſs'd, that the natural tendency of atheiſm i; 
very different. 

ITIs in a manner impoſſible, to have any great 
opinion of the happineſs of virtue, without cos. 
ceiving high thoughts of the ſatisfactions reſulting 
from the generous admiration and love of it : and 
nothing beſide the experience of ſuch a love i 
hkely ro make this ſatisfaction credited, The chief 
ground and ſupport therefore of this opinion of 
happineſs in virtue, muſt ariſe from the powerful 
feeling of this generous moral affection, and the 
knowledg of its power and ſtrength. But this is 
certain, that it can be no great ſtrengthning to the 
moral affection, no great ſupport to the pure lore 
of goodneſs and virtue, to ſuppoſe there is nei- 
ther goodneſs nor beauty in the wHOLE it- ſelf; nor 
any example, or precedent of good affection in any 
ſuperior being. Such a belief muſt tend rather to 
the weaning the affections from any thing amiable 
or ſelf- worthy, and to the ſuppreſſing the very habit 
and familiar cuſtom of admiring natural beautys, 


or whatever in the order of things is according to 


juſt deſign, harmony, and proportion. For how 
little diſpos'd muſt a perſon be, to love or admire 
any thing as orderly in the univerſe, who thinks the 
univerſc 1t-{clf a pattern of diſorder? how unapt 
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auty of a part ; 
thought to want prabacuon, and to be only a vaſt 
d infinite deformity ? 


* NoTH1NG indeed can be more melancholy, than 


e thought of living in a diſtracted univerſe, from 


whence many ills may be ſuſpected, and where there 


þ nothing good or lovely which preſents itſelf, no- 
thing which can ſatisfy in contemplation, or raiſe 
any paſſion belides that of contempt, hatred, or diſ- 
like. Such an opinion as this may by degrees im- 


bitter the temper, and not only make the love of 


virtue to be leſs felt, but help to impair and ruin the 
yery principle of virtue,v/z.naturalanditind affection, 
Urox the whole; whoever has a firm belief of 

2 Gop, whom he does not merely call good, but 
of whom in reality he be/ieves nothing beſide real 
god, nothing beſide what is truly ſutable to the 
exacteſt character of benignity and goodneſs ; ſuch 
a perſon believing rewards. or retributions in an- 
other life, mult believe them annex'd to real good- 
neſs and merit, real villany and baſeneſs, and not 
to any accidental qualitys or circumſtances; in which 
reſpect they cannot properly be ſtil' d rewards or 
puniſhments, but capricious diſtributions of hapfi= 
Theſe are the 
only terms on which the belief of a world to come, 
can happily influence the believer. And on theſe 
terms, and by virtue of this belief, man perhaps 
may retain his virtue and integrity, even under the 
hardeſt thoughts of human nature; when either by 
any ill circumſtance or untoward doctrine, he is 


brought to that unfortunate opinion of v2rtue's being 
naturally an enemy to happineſs in life. 


THis, however, is an opinion which cannot be 
ſuppos'd conſiſtent with ſound Tei. For what- 
ever be decided as to a future life, or the rewards 


and puniſhments of hereafter 3 he who, as a found 


Theiſt, believes a reigning mind, ſovereizn in na- 


ture, and ruling all things with the highelt perfec- 
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Book 1. tion of goodneſs, as well as of wiſdom and Powe 
GOV mult neceſſarily believe virtue to be naturally go 


Theiſn. 


Atheiſm 


and 
Ibein. 


Effets of 


each, 


Of A- 
#bci/in, 


and advantageous. For what cou'd more ſtrong 
imply an unjuſt ordinance, a blot and imperfeQiy 
in the general conſtitution of things, than to ſu 
poſe virtue the natural ill, and vice the natu; 
good of any creature ? 

AxD now laſt of all, there remains for us 
conſider a yet further advantage to virtue, in th 
Thei/tical belief above the Athei/tical, The props 
ſition may at firſt ſight appear over-refin'd, andi 
a ſort which is eſteem'd too nicely philoſophiciſ 
But after what has been already examin'd, the fl 
jet perhaps may be more eaſily explain'd, | 

THERE is no creature, according to what hy 
been already prov'd, who mult not of neceſſity |; 
ill in ſome degree, by having any affection or are: 
ſion in a ſtronger degree than is ſuitable to his om 
private good, or that of the ſyſtem to which he 
join'd, For in either caſe the affection is 2// and 
vitious. Now if a rational creature has that de 


gree of averſion which is requiſite to arm hi 


againſt any particular misfortune, and alarm hin 
againſt the approach of any calamity ; this is re 
gular and well. But if after the misfortune 1s hay 
pen'd, his averſion continues ſtill, and his paſlia 
rather grows upon him; whilſt he rages at the ac 
cident, and exclaims againſt his private fortune 0 


lot; this will be acknowledg'd both vitious i prep 
ſent, and for the future; as it affects the temper 
and diſturbs that eaſy courſe of the affections a 


which virtue and goodneſs fo much depend. 0! 
the other ſide, the patient enduring of the calamity, 
and the bearing up the mind under it, muſt be ac: 
knowledg'd i»zmediately virtuous, and preſeroatic: 
of virtue, Now, according to the hypotheſis ot 
thoſe who exclude a general mind, it muſt be con- 
feſs d, there can nothing happen in the courſe 6: 
things to deſerve either our admiration, and love, 
or our anger, and abhorrence. However, as ther 
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bin be no ſatisfaction at the beſt in thinking upon Part 3. 


concerning r 


what atoms and chance produce; ſo upon diſaſterous 
pecaſions, and under the circumſtances of a calami-— 


tous and hard fortune, tis ſcarce poſſible to prevent 
| a natural kind of abhorrence and {plcen, which will 
pe entertain'd and kept alive by the imagination of 


ſo perverſe an order of things. But in another hy- 
potheſis (that of perfect Their } it is underitood, 
« That whatever the order of the wirld produces, 
« js in the main both juſt and good,” Therefore 
zn the courſe of things in this world, whatever hard- 
ſhip of events may ſeem to force from any rational 


creature a hard cenſure of his private condition or 


et; he may by reflection nevertheleſs, come to 
have patience, and to acquieſce in it, Nor 1s this 
all. He may go further ſtill in this reconciliation; 
and from the ſame principle may make the 727 it- 
ſelf an object of his good affection; whilit he ſtrives 
to maintain this generous fealty, and ſtands fo well- 
diſpos d towards the laws and goveromeat of his 


higher country. 


Soc an affection muſt needs create the higheſt 
conſtancy in any ſtate of ſufferance, and make us in 
the beſt manner ſupport whatever hardſhips are to 
be cndur'd for virtue's fake, And as this affeRtion 
mult of neceſſity cauſe a greater acquieſcence and 
complacency with reſpett to ill accidents, ill men, 
and injurys ; fo of courſe it cannot fail of produc- 
ing ſtill a greater equality, gentleneſs, and benignity 


in the temper, Conſcquently the affection mult be 
a truly good one, and a creature the more truly 
good and virtuous, by poſſeſſing it. For whatſoe— 


ver is the occaſion or means of more affectionately 
uniting a rational creature to his PART in ſociety, 
and cauſes him to proſecute the publick good, or 
intereſt of his ſpecies, with more zeal and affection 


than ordinary; is undoubtedly the cauſe of more 


than ordinary virtue in ſuch a perſon. 
Tus too is certain; that the admiration and 


lore of order, harmony and proportion, in what- ? 
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Book 1. ever kind, is naturally improving to the temper, 


LV adyantageous to ſocial affection, and highly all. 


Religious 
affetiton, 


Conclisſton. 


tant to diu e; which is it-ſelf no other than the 
love of order and beauty in ſocicty. In the mcan: 
eſt ſubjects of the world, the appearance of u 
gains upon the mind, and draws the affection to. 
wards it. But if the order of the world it- ſelſ ap. 


\ pears juſt and beautiful; the adiniration and eſteen 


of 5rder muſt run higher, and the elegant paſhon vr 
love of beauty, which is ſo advantageous to virtue, 
muſt be the more improv'd by its exerciſe in fo am. 
ple and magnificent a ſubject. For 'tis impolible 
that ſuch à divine order ſhou'd be contemplated 
without * extaſy and rapture; ſince in the common 
ſubjects of ſcience, and the liberal arts, whatever 
is according to juſt harmony and proportion, is { 
tranſporting to thoſe who have any knowledg or 
practice in the kind. 

Now if the ſubject and ground of this divine 
paſſion be not really juſt or adequate (the hypothels 
of Theiſiu being ſuppos'd falſe) the paſſion ſtill in it. 
ſelf is ſo far natural and good, as it proves an ad- 
vantage to virtue and goodneſs; according to what 
has been above demonſtrated. But if, on the other 
fide, the ſubject of this paſſion be really adequate 
and juſt the hypotheſis of T&eiſin being real, and 
not imaginary) then is the paſſion alſo juſt, and be. 
comes abſolutely due and reguifite in every rational 
Crealtuie, 


FIENCE we may determine juſtly the rclation 


which vik& TUE has to YIETY; the %% being not 


corapleat but in the latter : ſince where the latteri 
wanting, there can neither be the ſame benignit) 
firmneſs, or conſtancy ; the ſame good compoſure 
of the afteStions, o. uniformity of mind, 

AND thus the perfection and height of v1&TU! 
mult be owing to 1he belicf of a Go. 


* Infra, pag. 256,259, Cc. And VOL, III. p. 24. 7 
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is % VIRTUE ; or what reaſon to embrace it. 

e have found, that to deſerve the name of 
25:4 or virtuzus, a creature mult have all his incli- 
nations and affefic's, his diſpoſitions of mind and 
temper, fatalie, and agrecing with the good of his 
find, or of that /y/tem in hich he is included, and of 
wich he conſtitutes a ART. To ſtand thus well at- 
feed, and to have 05% affections» /7/ and i2tiro,nct 
only in reſpect of one s$ ſelf, out of ſociety and the 
publick this is redfzrude, integrity, or VIRTUE. 


And to be wanting in any of tiicte, or to have their 


contiarys, is deprucity, c2rruptiz, and VICE, 
Ir has been already ſhewn, that in the paſhons 
and atections of particular creatures, there is a con- 
ſtant relation to the intereſt of 2 /þecies, or c9mmo7n 
zature, This has been dcmonttrated in the caſe 
of natural affetion, parental kindneſs, zcal for po- 
ſterity, concern for the propagation and nurture of the 
young, love of fellowthip and company, compal- 
ſion, mutual ſuccour, and the reſt of this kind. Nor 
will any-one deny that this aſfection of a creature 
towards the good of the ſpecies or common natuic, 
is as proper and natural to him, as it is to any or- 
gan, part or member of an animal body, or mere 
E 2 


FE have conſider'd what yirTur 75, and 63½ 
% to whom the character belongs, It re- „%% 
mains to inquire, what clivatizn tiere UL 
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Fock 2, vegetable, to work in its known courſe, and rep 
W Jar way of growth, Tis not more rutural for the 
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ſtomach to digeit, the Jungs to breathe, the plans 
to ſeparate juices, or other intrails to perform their 
ſeveral offices; however they may by particular 
im; edimeats be ſometimes diſorder'd or obitrucicy 
in their operations. 

Inne being allow'd therefore in a creature 
ſuck affe ci, as theſe towards /e 0911107 Nut irs, 
or e e, the kind, together with thoſe other 
vhicu recurd the privaute nature, oi Self fili; it 
Wi appear that in following the pr/t of thele af: 
t£01045, the Creature muſt on many occaſions con: 
trudi and go againſt Zhe lutte. How cle ſhow! 
ho ſpectvs be preferv'd? or what wou'd ſiguit, 
Lot impianted natural a%ediion, by which a crea 
ture thro ſo many difücakys and hazards preſerves 
us ol ring, and ſupports its kind? 

Ir may therefore be imagin'd, perhaps, that 
there is a plain and abſolute oppoſition between 
theſe te habits or affections. It may be preſuni'd, 
that the purſuing the common intereſt or public 
good thro the affections of 210 kind, mult be a hin- 
drance to the attainment of private good thro the 
aſfections of a7:1ther, For it being taken for grant 
ed, that hazards and hardſhips, of whatever fort, 
are naturally the % of the private ſtate; and it 
being certainly the nature of thoſe publick affect 
ons to lead often to the greatcit hardſhips and ha- 
zards of every kind; tis preſertly inter d, That 
« tis the creature's inteteſt to be without any pub- 
« lick affection whatſocrer,” 

Tus we know for certain; that all ſocial love, 
friendſhip, gratitude, or whatever elle is of th 
generous kind, does by its nature take place ot ti} 
ſelf- intereſting paſſions, draws us out of our-ſelvc, 
and makes us diſregardful of our own convementtÞ 
and ſafety, So that according to a known * way vN 


* VOL. I. p. 61, &c. 79, 79, 80, 81, 
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kind in us, ſhou'd of right be aboliſh'd. Thus 
Eindneſs of cv ery ſort, indulgence, tenderneſs, 
compaſhon, and in ſhort, all natural affe tion ſhou'd 
be induttriouſly ſuppreſs'd, and, as mere folly, and 
weakneſs of nature, be reſiſted and overcome; 
that, by this means, there might be nothing re- 
maining in us, which was contrary to a direct ef 
ud; nothing which might ſtand in oppoſition to a 
iteddy and deliberate purſuit of the molt narrowly 
confin'd ſelf-intereſt. 

ACCORDING to this extraordinary hypotheſis, 
t mult be taken for granted, © That in the ſyſtem 
of a kind or ſpecics, the intereſt of the private 
& nature is directly oppoſite to that of /e commr1 
© 920; the intereſt of particulars directly oppoſite 
« to that of the publick in general.“ - A ſtrange 
con{titutioa ! in which it muſt be confeſs'd there is 
much diſorder and untowardneſs; unlike to what 
we obſerve elſewhere in nature. As if in any ve- 
getable or animal body, the part or member cou'd 
be ſuppos d in a good and proſperous {tate as 79 it- 
hen under a contrary diſpoſition, and in an 
unnatural growth or habit as 70 its WHOLE, 

Now that this is in reality quite otherwife, we 
ſhall endeavour to demonitrate; fo as to make ap- 
pear, © That what men repreſent as an ill order 
and contlutuuon in the univerſe, by making mo- 
ral rectitude appear % ul, and depravity the 
* 9:54 0r advantage of a Creature, is in nature juſt 
« the contrary, That to be well affected towards 
the Publick intereft and one's owt, is not only 
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Kg conliſtc nt, but inſeparable: ag dat moral recti- 
. tue, ot 


rirtue, mult accor din gly be the advan- 
* tage, and ice the injury why” ditadyantage of e- 
very creature,” 
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HERE are few perhaps, who when they 
conſider a creature void of natural affection, 


and wholly deſtitute of a communicative or foci] 


principle, will ſuppoſe him, at the ſame time, either 
twlerably happy in himſelf, or as he ſtands abroai, 
with reſpect to his fellow creatures or kind. T 
generally thought, that ſuch a creature as this, ſee; 
flender joy in life, and finds little ſatis faction in the 
mere ſenſual pleaſures which remain with him, after 
the loſs of ſocial enjoyment, and whatever can be 
call'd hainanity or good-nature, We know that 
to ſuch a creature as this, 'tis not only incident, to 
be moroſe, rancorous and malignant; 
nece//ty, a miad or temper thus deffi 'tute of mild- 
nels and benignity, muſt turn to that which id con- 
trary, and be wrouzl:t by paihons of a ditferen 
kind. Such a heart as this mult be a continual fat 
of perverſe inclinati Ins and bitter averſions, rais'd 
from a conſt 1 humour, ſourgeſs, aud diſqu ict. 
The conſciouſugſe of ſuch a nature, ſv obnocious 
to mankind, and to all beings which approach it, 
muſt ov erclaud the mind with dark ſuſpicion and 
jealousy, darm it with tears and horror, and raiſe 
In it a cyuntinual diſturbance, even in the moſt ſcem— 
ny fair and ſecure ſtate of tortune, and in the high- 
eli legte of outward proſperity, 
THIS, as to WE leut immoial ſtate, i is what, 
of their own accord, men readily remark, W here 
ere I this 06/77 1c dey, neracy, this total G 
from all candour, equity, trült, ſociableneſs, 
frier dſhip; there are few who do not ice and ac- 
knowiedg the miſery which is conſequent, Sc! dom 
is the Cale n.icontrud, when at worſt, The mil- 
fortune ie, we look not on this depravity, nor con- 
{cy now it of ds 14 iſ degrees, The Calunuty, 
we thun, dogs not of necelſity, hold proportion 
with the i{ojuitice or iniquity. As if to be 4e 
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| ly immoral and inhuman, were indeed the greateſt 
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Part 1. 


misfortune and miſery ; but that to be ſo, in 4 /it- Ll 


tle degree, ſhou'd be no miſery nor harm at all! 


Which to allow, is juſt as reaſonable as to own, 
that tis the greateſt il of a body to be in the ut- 


moſt manner diſtorted aad maim d; but that to loſe 


the uſe only of ane limb, or to be impair d in ſome 
ene /ingle organ or member, is no INCONVENIENCE or 
ill worthy the leaſt notice. 

THE parts ard proportions of the mind, their 
mutual relation and dependency, the connexion 
and frame of thoſe paſſions which conſtitute the ſoul 
or temper, may ecaſily be underſtood by any-one 
who thinks it worth his while to ſtudy this inward 
anatomy. *Tis certain that the order or ſymmetry 
of this 77ward part is, in it- ſelf, no leſs real and 
exact, than that of the Sh. However, tis ap- 
parent that few of us endeavour to become na- 
{omits of this fort, Nor is any-one atham d of 
the deepeſt ignorance in ſuch a ſubject, For tho 
the preateſt miſc ery and ill is genera fg ovn'd io be 
from dition, and tzmper; tho tis allow'd that 
temper may often change, and that it actually varys 
on many occaſions, much to our diſadvantage; vet 
how this matter is brought about, we inquire not. 
We neyer trouble our-ſcives to conſider thorowly by 
what means or methods our ward con/tiluticn 
comes at any time to be impair'd or injur'd. The 
Soliatis Cont: 17, Which bodily ſurgeons talk of, is 

ever apply'd in this caſe, by ſurgeons of another 
fort, Ine notion of a w/olc and parts is not ap- 
prehended in this ſcience. We know not what the 
effect is, of {iru.ning any affection, indulging any 
wrong raiſon, or relaxing any proper and natural 
habit, or good inclination, Nor can we conceive 
how a particular action thou'd have fach a ſudden 
influence on the whole mind, as to make the per- 
lon an immediate ſufferer. We ſuppoſe rather that 
man may violate his faith, commit any wickedneſs 
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unfamiliar to him before, engage in any vice or vil. 
lany, without the leaſt prejudice to 4//elf, or any 
miſcry zaturally following from the ill action. 
'T1s thus we hear it often ſaid, “ ſuch a perſon 
„ has donc ill indeed: but what is he the worſe 
for it? Let ſpeaking of any nature thorou ly 
ſavage, curſt, and inveterate, we ſay truly, “ ſuch 
„u one is a plague and torment to hinſclf:” and 
we allow, “ That thro certain rumours, Or paſ. 
* ſigus, and from temper merely, a man may be 
«© compleatly miſerable; let his outward circuit. 
© ces be ever lo fortunate,” Theic different 
judgments ſufficiently demonſtrate that we are not 
accuſtom'd to think with much coherency on theſe 
moral ſubjects; and that our notions, in this re. 
ipect, are not a little confus'd, and contradictory, 
Now if the fabrick of the mind or temper ap- 
pear d ſuch to us as it really is; if we ſaw it impoſ. 
lible to remove heuce any one good or order]y af. 
ſection, or introduce any ill or diſorderly one, wich- 
out drawing on, i /-me degree, that diſſolute ſtare, 
which a is height is conteſs'd to be ſo miſerable; 
'twou'd then undoubtedly be confeſs'd, that fince 
no ill, immoral, or unjuſt action cou d be commit. 
ted without cither a new inroad and breach on the 
temper aud paſſions, or a farther advancing of that 
exccation already begun; whoever did ill, or act 
ed in prejudice of his integrity, good-nature, ot 
worth, wou'd of neceſlity act with greater cruclty 
towards himſelf, than he who ſcrupled not to ſwal- 
low what was poiſonous, or who with his own hands 
ſhou d voluntarily mangle or wound his outward 
ſorm or conſtitution, natural limbs or body. 


. 


T has been ſhewn before, that no animal cen 
be d properly te act, otherwiſe than thro at- 
fectivas or pailions, ſuch as are proper to an animal 
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concerning VI RK T U E. 


For in convulſive fits, where a creature ſtrikes et- 
ther himſelf or others, tis a ſimple mechaniſm, an 
engine, or piece of clock-work, winch acts, and 


not the animal, 


WHATSOEVER therefore is done or acted by 
any animal as ſuch, is done only thro {ome atffcc- 
tion or paſſion, as of fear, love, or hatred moving 
him, 

AND as it is impoſible that a weaker affection 
ſhou'd overcome a ſtronger, ſo it is impoſubie but 
that where the affections or paſſions are ſtrongeſt in 
the main, and form in general.the moſt confider— 
able party, cither by their force or number; thi— 
ther the animal muſt incline: and according to this 
bailance he muit be govern'd, and icd to action. 

Tus affections or paiions which muſt influence 
and govern the animal, are either, 

1. THE natural afſeftions, which lead to the 
good of THE PUBLICK, 

2. Ox the ſel/-aje4,-15, which lead only to the 
good of THE PRIVATE, 

3. Ox ſuch as are neither of theſe; nor tending 
either to any good of THE PUBLICK OT PRIVATE; 
but contrary-wiſe: and which may therefore be 
jaltly fiyl'd unnatural affedtions, 

So that according as theſe affections ſtand, a 
creature muſt be virtuous or vitious, good or ill. 

THe {alter fort of theſe aifections, tis evident, 
are wholly vicious, The fab former may be vitious 
or virtuous, according to their degree. 

Ir may ſeem ſtrange, perhaps, to ſpeak of natu- 
ral affections as #99 ſtrang, or of {clt-afteftions as 
. aue. But to clear this diſhiculty, we muſt call 
to mind what has been already explain d, © That 
* natural a7/-0i5n may, in particular cafes, be ex- 
ceihve, and in an unnatural degree: As when 
pity is ſo overcoming as to deittoy its own end, and 
prevent the ſuccour and relief requir d; or as when 
lore to the offspring proves ſuch a fondneſs as de- 
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it ſelf. And notwithſtanding it may ſeem hath tv 
call that unnatural and vitivus, which is only an c 
treme of ſome natural and kind aſfection; yet 'tis 
molt certain, that where-ever any ſingle good at: 
fection of this fort is over-great, it mult be 1njuitous 
to the reſt, and detract in ſome meaſure from ther 
force and natural operation, For a creature pd 
ſeſs d with ſuch an immoderate degree of pailion, 
muſt of neceſſity allow too much to that gre, and 
too little to 2thers cf the ſame character, and equal- 
ly natural and uſcful as to their end. And ti 
mult neceflarily be the occaſion of partiality and i- 


juſtice, whilſt only are duty or natural part is Cit 


neitly follow'd; and other parts or du/ys negletcl, 
which thou'd accompany it, and perhaps take plc 
and be preter'd, 

TH1s may well be allow'd true in all other re: 
ſpeéts; ſince cveu RELIGION it ſelf, confider'd © 
a pan, not of the /e but noble kind, may n 
ſome characters be ſtrain'd beyond its natural pro- 
portion, and be ſaid alſo to be 7x 195 high a dig rei. 
For as the end of religion is to render us mor: 
perfect, and accomplith d in all moral dutys and 
performances; if by the height of devout extaly 
and contemplation we are rather diſabled in this re. 
ſpet, and render'd more unapt to the real dutys 
and offices of civil life; it may be ſaid that K EU. 
G10N indeed is then 729 /frong in us. For how, 
poſſibly, can we call this 8UrErRSTITION, vail 
the object of the devotion is acknowledg d jull, and 
the faith orthodox? is only tie excels of zcal 
which, in this caſe, is ſo tranſporting, as to rendu 
the devout perſon more remiſs in ſccular aff urs, 
and leis concern'd for the inferior and temporal in- 
tereſts of mankind, h 

Now as in particular cafes, publics afedion, 0 
the one hand, may be 7% ig ſo private affeciin 
may, on the other hand, be #99 wear, For if a cret 
ture be ſelf- neglectful, and inlentible ot danger; 0 
if he want ſuch a depree of paſſion in any kind, & 
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concerning VIS TU . 


& uſeful to preſerve, ſuſtain, or defend himſelf; this 
mul certainly be eſteem'd vitious, in reꝑard of the 
deſga and end of nature. She her-ſelf diiuyvers 
this in her known method and ſtared rule of ope- 
ration. [is certain, that her proviſionary care and 
concern for the whole animal, mult at leaſt be equal 
to her concern for a ſingle part or member. No 
to the ſeveral parts ſhe has given, we ſee, proper 
affe ctions, ſutable to their intereſt and ſecurity : fo 
that even without our conſciouſneſs, they act in 
their own defence, and for their own bencht and 
preſervation. Thus az eye, in its natural ſtate, fails 
pot to ſhut together, of its own accord, unknow- 
ingly to us, by a peculiar caution and timidity; 
which if it wanted, however we might intend the 
preſervation of our eye, we ſhou'd not in effect be 
able to preſerve it, by any obſervatiou or forecaſt 
of our own, To be wanting therefore in thoſe 
principal affections, which reſpect the good of the 
whole conſtitution, muſt be a vice and imperfecti- 
dn, as great ſurely in the principal part (the ſoul 
or temper) as it is in any of thoſe inferior and ſub- 


| ordinate parts to want the ſelf- preſerving affections 


winch are proper to them. 

AxD thus the affections towards private good 
decome neceſſary and eſſential to goodneſs, For 
tho no creature can be cali'd good, or virtuous, 
merely for poſſeiſing theſe affections; yet ſince it is 
imp c:-5b! that the publick good, or good of the 
ſyiicm, can be p:lerv'd without them; it follows 
that a creature rally wanting in them, is in reality 
wanting inffome degree to goodneſs and natural 
tectuude; and may thus be eſteem'd vitious and 
dct:ctive. 

is thus we ſay cf a creature, in a kind way 
df reproof, that he is 2% god, when his affecti- 
on towards others is ſo warm and zealous, as to 
carry him even be ond his part ; or when he really 
acts beyond ic, not thro too warm a paſſion of that 


fort, but thro en over- cool one of another, or thro 
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Book 2. want of ſome ſelf- paſſion to reſtrain him within de 
WY bounds, 


IT may be objected here, that the having th 
natural affections too ſtrong, (where the {| 
affections are overmuch ſo) or the having dt 
ſcif-atfections defective or weak (where the nate 
ral affections are alſo weak) may prove upon c 
caſion the only cauſe of a creature's acting hy 
neſtly and in moral proportion, For, thus, on 
who is to a fault regardleſs of his life, may wit 
the ſmalleſt degree of natural affection do all whit 
can be expected from the highelt pitch of fur! 
love, or zealous fricnd'hip. And thus, on 
other hand, a creature exceſavely tiniorous my 
by as excceding a degree of natural affection, per 
form whatever the pertectelt courage is able to ip 
ſpire. 

To this it is anſwer'd, that whenever we array 
any paſſion as 1% flrong, or complain of any as t 
weak; we mult ſpeak with reſpect to a certain con 
ſtitution or Oeonomy of a particular creature, © 
ſpecies. For if a paſſion, leading to any rigit end, 
be only ſo much the more ſerviceavie and effectu;] 
for being ſtrong; if we may be aſſur'd that tl 
ſtrength of it will not be the occaſion of any diſtu- 


{elf and other affections; then conſequently tl: 
paſſion, however ſtrong, cannot be condemn de 
vitious. But if to have a// the paſtons in equi 
proportion with it, be what the conſtitution of tit 
creature cannot bear; ſo that only ine paſſions ar 
rais'd to this height, whillt ere are not, nor cu 
poſhbly be wrought: up to the ſame proportion; 
then may thoſe ſtrong o Mons, tho of the bettet 
kind, be call'd exceltiive, For being in unequil 
proportion to the others, and cauſing an z{{ C 
in the affection at large, the, nut of courle be t! 
occaſion of inequality in the conduct, and mciiat 
the party to a wrong moral practice, 
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Zur to ſhew more particularly what is meant Part 1. 
by the DEconomy of the paſſions, from inſtances in yy 
thc {pecies or * kinds below us. As for the crea- 5. 3 


— — 


* 3. 
tures who have no manner of power or means OZconomy 
giren them by nature for their defence againſt vio- h paſs 
ſence, nor any- thing by which they can make them es. 
ſclves formidable to ſuch as injure or offend them; 
tis neceſſary they ſhou'd have an extraordinary de- 

'gree of fear, but little or no animoſity, ſuch as 
might cauſe em to make reſiſtance, or incline em 
to delay their flight. For in this their {ot2ry Jies, 
and to this the paſhon of fear is terviceable, by 
keeping the ſenſes on the watch, and holding the 

ſpirits in readineſs to give the (tart. 

et AND thus timorouſneſr, and an habitual ſtrong 

pation of fear, may be according to the Of cos my 
of a particular creature, both with reipect to inin- 
ſelf, and to the reſt of his ſpecies. On the other 
hand, courage may be contrary to his 0{conmmy, 

onſl and therefore vitious. Even in one and the ſame 

ſpecies, this is by nature differently order'd, with 

reſpect to different ſexes, ages, and gro this. he 

v1 tamer creatures of the grazing kind, vo! “in 

tue herds, are different from the wilder, uo“! et, 

tur but live in pairs only, apart from compauy, as is 

114 natural and ſutable to their rapacious life. Yet is 

wh there tound, even among the former inoffeaſts z Lind, 

d acurage proportionable to their make and ſtrength. 

Ata time of danger, when the whole herd uics, the 

us bull alone makes head againſt the lion, or what- 

au erer other invading beat of prey, and ſhews him- 

calf ſelt conſcious of his mute, Even the fer e 

on Kind is arm d, we ſee, by nature, in {ome 4c; 

na to rcfit violence; fo as not to fly a common: yang; 

bud As toc a bind, or doe, or any other 1moftentav » a 
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Book 2. deſert their offspring, and fly for ſafety. But fy 
Wa creatures who are able to make reiiſtance, aud ar 
OFEconomy by nature arm'd ofienſively; be they of the pod 
of the paß inſect- kind, ſuch as bees or waſps; tis nawurul ty 
em to be rouz'd with fury, and at the hazurd d 
their lives, oppoſe any enemy or invader of thr 
ſpecies. For by this known paſſion in the creature, 
the ſpecies it ſelf is ſecur'd ; when by expericnc 
"tis found that the creature, tho unable to repel th; 
injury, yet voluntarily expoſes his lite for the pu- 
niſhment of the invader; and ſuitcrs not his kind 
to be injur'd with impunity, And of all other 
creatures, 7247! is in this ſenſe the mol! formidable: 
ſince if he thinks it juſt and exemplary, he my 
poſlibly in his own, or in his country's cauſc, re 
venge an injury on any-one living; and by throy- 
ing away his own life (if he be reſolute to that de 

grec) is almoſt certain maſter of another's, hon. 
erer ſtrongly guarded, Examples of this nature 
have often ſerv'd to reſtrain thoſe in power, tron 
uſing it to the utmolt extent, and urging their in. 
feriors to extremity, 

Uros the whole: it may be ſaid properly to be 
the ſame with the affections or pathons in an tt 
mal conſtitution, as with the cords or ſtrings ot 
muſical inſtrument. If theſe, tho in ever "fo jul 
proportion one to another, are ſtrain d beyond a cer: 
tain degree, 'tis more than the inſtrument will bear: 
the lute or lyre is abus'd, and its effect loft, Un 
the other hand, if while ſome, of the {ſtrings arr 
duly ſtrain d, others are not wound up to their du: 
proportion; then is the iuſtrument ſtill in diſorder, 
ard its part ill pertorm'd, 
creatures are like cificrent forts of inſtruments: 
and even in the ſame ſpecies of creatures (as in tit 
ſame fort of initrument) e is not intirely like the 
ether, nor will the ſame itrings fit each: The lame 
degree of ftrength which winds up 97 
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teveral ſtrings to a juſt harmony and conſort. maj 
+ burit both the ſtrings and inſtrument i. 
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concerning V I R Tux. 


elf. Thus men who have the livelieſt ſenſe, and 


are the caſieſt affected with pain or pleaſure, have 


peed of the ſtrongeſt influence or force of other 
fect! 00S, ſuch as tenderneſs, love, ſocicbleneſs, 
comp: anon, in order to preſerve a right BALLANCE 
e:i!1;;, and to maintain them in their duty and 
in the juſt performance of their part: whillt others, 
who are of a cooler blood, or lower key, need not 
the ſame allay or counter-part; nor are made by 
paturc to feel thoſe tender and indearing atections 
11 4 EXC oe a degree. 
might be agreeable, one wou'd think, to in- 
We thus into the different Hunings of tht: paſlious, 
the various mixtures and allays by which men be— 
come ſo different from One another, Four as the 
hignelt improvements of temper are mave in hu- 
man kind; ſy the greateit corrupt.ons and ege— 
neracys are diſcoveruble in this race. In the zer 
ſxeeies of creatures around us, there is tount ge- 
nelally an Exact proportionablencls, onſtancy a d 
regularity in all their pathons and affections: 9 
fauure in the care of the ofispring, or of the lo- 
cicty, to which they are unted ; no profiitution of 
thenicives; no intemperance, or exceis, in any kind, 
Ine ſmaller creatures, Who live as it were in citys (as 


| bees and ants) contiaue ine fame train and har- 


mog of life: nor are they ever falie to thoſe af- 
ſections, which move them to operate towards their 
pob:ick good, Even thoſe creatures of prey, wi 
live the tartheit out of ſociety, maintain, we ſce, 
ſuch a conduct towards one another, as is exactly 
ſutable to the good of their own ſpecies. MW hill 
man, notwith{tanding the aiſiſtance of religion, and 
the direction of laws, is often found to hve in leſs 
conformity wich nature; and by means of religion 
it elf, is often render'd the more barbarous and 
inhuman. Marks are ſet on men: diſtinctions 
form d: opinions decreed, under the ſevereſt pe- 

naltys: antipathys inſtill'd, and averſions rais'd in 
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Nr 


Bock 2. men agaiuft the generality of their own ſpecies, & 
that tis hard to find in any region a human fork i 


which has ume laws. No wonder if in ſuch 5. 
cictys 'tis ſo hard to find a man who lives x arty. 
RALLY, and as a man. 


BUT having ſhewn what is meant by a paſſion), 
wars. bo in tos high, or in tos loau a degree; and that, 

* To have any natural affection too high, or any 
« ſelf- affection too low,” tho it be often approved 
as virtue, is vet, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a vice and iu. 
perfectiyn: Wwe come now to the plainer and mare 
eticpuil part of vick, and which alone deſcryes t» 
be counder'd ws /uch : that is to ſay, 

I, © WEN either the publick affections are 
« weak or deficient : 

2. * Ox the private and ſelf-affections too 
ſtrong. 

3. Ox that ſuch affed ions ariſe as are neither 
*« of thele, nor in any degree tending to the {up- 
« port either of the publick or private ſyſtem,” 

OTHERXWISE than fue, it is wmpollible ary 
ercature can be {ſuch as we call 1LL or vitTiouvs, 
So that if once we prove that 1t 1s really not the 
creature's intereſt to be thus v/ticu/ly affected, but 
contrariwiſe 5 we ſhall then have prov'd, “ That it 
&« js his intereſt to be wholly GOD and v1kTv- 
„ qgUs 2” 
his affections, ſuch as we have deſcrib'd, he cannot 
poſſibly be other than found, g and virtucss, in 
his action and behaviour. 

Ou buſineſs, therefore, will be, to prove; 


I. Tur to have the NATURAL, KINDLY, 
% GENEROUS AFFECTIONS /frong and pow. r 
& ful towards the good of the publick, is to hi e 
© the 25 tef means and power of ſelf enjoyment.” 
And, 


« z/ 8 


Since in a wholcſom and found ſtate of 


« That ts want them, is certain miſery aud 
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II, © THAT #2 have THE PRIVATE or SELF- Part 2, 


« 4FFECTIONS % ſtrong, or beyond their deg ree 
« of ſuvordinacy to the kindly and natural, is alſq 
40 miſerable.” 


HI. AxD, „ That to have THE UNNATURAL 
« AfFECTIONS { 0/2, ſuch as are neither founded 
« on the intereſt of the kind, or publick; nor of 
« the private perſon, or creature himſelf) is to be 


« miſerable in the higheſt degree.” 


F 


Ee. . 


O begin therefore with this proof, © THAT 

TO HAVE THE NATURAL AFFECTI» 

% os (ſuch as are founded in love, com- 

% placency, good- will, and in a ſympathy with the 

« kind or ſpecics) 18 TO HAVE THE CHIEF 

*© MEANS AND POWER OF SELF-ENJOYMENT: 

« ard THAT TO WANT THEM is CERTAIN 
© MISERY AND II. L.“ 

Wi may inquire, firſt, what thoſe are, which 
we call pleaſures or ſatisfactions; from whence 
happineſs is generally compated, They are (ac- 
cording to the common diſtinction) ſatisfactions and 
picatures either A body, or of the mind, 

Thar the latter of the ſe ſatisſiictigus are the 
greateſt, is allow'd by moſt people, and may be 
prov'd by this: That whenever the mind, having 
concery d a high opinion of the worth of any ac- 
tion or behaviour, has recciv'd the ſtrongeſt impreſ- 
ſion of this fort, and is wrought up to the higheſt 
pitch or degree of pation towards the tuvject 3 A 
ſuch time it {ets it- ſelf above all bodily pain as well 
as pleaſure, and can be no-way diverted flom its 
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ArTI1NQ VI NT 
purpoſe by flattery or terror of any kind, Thy 


Wa welec /ndians, Barbarians, malefuttors, and ever 


J. ference, 


Me: tal 


the moſt execrable villains, for the ſake of a parti 
cular gang or ſocicty, or thro ſome cheriſh'd notic 
or principle of honour or gallantry, revenge, 
gratitude, embrace any manner of hardſhip, and 
dety torments and death. Whereas, on the other 
hand, a perſon being plac'd in all the happy cir 
cumſtances of outward enjoyment, ſurrounded with 
every thing which can allure or charm the ſenſe, 
and being then actually in the very moment of ſuch 
ul pleaſing indulgence; yet no ſooner is there any 
thing amiſs Within, no ſooner has he concciv'd any 
internal ail or diſerder, any thing 7nwardly vexa- 
tious or diſtemper d, than inſtantly his enjoymert 
ccaſes, the pleaſure of ſenſe is at an end; and eyery 
means of that ſort becomes ineffectual, and is re- 
jected as uneaſy, and ſubject to give diſtaſte, 
ThE piraſures of the mind being allow d, there- 
fore, ſuperior to thoſe of the body; it follows, That 
* whatever can create in any intelligent being a 
* conſtant flowing ſeries or train of mental enjuy- 
„ ments, or plcatures of the mind, is more con— 
ſiderable to his happineſs, than that which can 


* create to him a like conſtant courſe or train ot 


« ſenſual enjoyments, or picaſures of the body. 
Now the mental enjoyments are either actually 


enjozments, the very natural ajje@tions the mfelves in their ii. 


Hence. 


Energy of 


nutiwral at - 


Jectious. 


diate operaticy; : or they wholly in a manner pre wy 
{rem them, and are no other than their effects. 
Ir ſo; it follows, that the natural affections 
duly eſtabliſli'd in a rational creature, being the 
only means which can procure him a conſtant fzrics 
or fueceſſion of the mental enjoyments, they arc the 
only means which can procure him a certain and 


{ould happint 2 0 


NOW", in the firſt place, to explain, 6s How 
“ much Ye natural affections arc in themfelocs ti: 
« hizhe/t pleajures and enjoy ments ; There ou 
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methinks be little need of proving this to any-one Part 2. 
of human kind, who has ever known the condi - 


tion of the mind under a lively affection of love, 
gratitude, bounty, gencrolity, pity, ſuccour, or 
whatever clſe is of a ſocial or friendly ſort. He 
who has ever ſo little knowledg of human nature, 
is ſenſible what pleaſure the mind perceives when 
it is touch'd in this generous way, The difterence 
we find between ſolitude and company, between a 
common company and that of friends; the refe- 
rence of almoſt all our pleaſures to mutual con- 
vetſe, and the dependence they have on ſociety ei- 
ther preſent or imagin'd; ail thele are ſufficient 
proofs in our behalt. 

How much the ſocial pleaſures are ſuperior to 
any other, may be known by vilibie tokens and ef- 
fects. The very outward features, the marks 
and ſigns which attend this fort of joy, are ex- 
preive of a more intenſe, clear, and urdiſtuib'd 
picaſure, than thoſe which attend the ſatis faction of 
thicit, hunger, and other ardent appetites. But 
more particujurly ttill may this ſupct iority be known, 
from the actual prevalence and aicendency of this 
fort of affection over all betides, \ herever it pre- 
ſeats it-ſelt with any advantage, it ſilences and ap- 
peaſes every other motion of pleaſure. No joy, 
merely of ſenic, can be a match for it. Whocier 
is judg of 65th the plcatures, will ever give the pre- 
ference to tho former. But to be able to judy of 
both, 'tis necciſary to have a ſerie of each, The 
hone!t man indeed can judg of /erfual pleaſure, and 
knows its utmolt force, For ncither is his taſte, 
or ſenſe, the duller; but, on the contrary, the 
nore intenle and clear, on the account of his tem— 
perance, aud a moderate uſc of appetite. Put the 
immoral and preflipate man can by no means be al- 
low d a good judg of fecraÞ fleaſure, to which he 
is lo mere a ſtranger by his nature, 

No x is it any ob;e&on here: that in many na- 
tures the good aflection, tho really preſent, is found 
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Ne 


For where it is not i 


WV its natural degree, tis the ſame indeed as if it au 
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not, or had never een. The leſs there is of this 800 
aftection in any untoward creature, the greater the 
wonder is, that it ſhou dat any time prevail „as in 
the very worſt of creatures it ſometimes will. And 
if it prevails but for ne, in any inge initance; t 
ſhews cvidently, that if the affection were thoron ly 
experienc d or known, it wou'd prevail zz al, 

Thus the CHARM of kind affection, is ſuperior 
to all other pleaſure : ſince it has the power of dra. 
ing from cvery other appetite or inclinacion. And 
thas in the caſe of love to the offspring, ard a 
thouſand other inſtances, / charm is found to oe. 
rate ſo ſtrongly on the temper, as, in the midit of 
other temptations, to render it ſuſceptible of thiz 
pathon alone; which remains as the maſ/ter-plenſure 
and cong;ueror of the reſt. 

FHERE is no-one who, by the leaſt pronrefs in 
ſcience or learning, has come to know b. rely the 
principles of Matern liebs, but has found, that in 
the exerciſe of his mind on the diſcoverys he there 
makes, tho merety of ſpeculative truths, he reccive 
e plcaſure and delight ſuperior to that of ſcnie, 


When we have thorowly ſcarch'd into the nature of 


this contempiative delight, we ſhall find it of 1 
kind which relates not in the leaſt to any prizze 
interce'. of the creature, nor has for its object any 
{c!i-voud or advantage of rhe private ſyſtem. The 
admiration, Joy, or love, rurns wholly upon what 
terior, and foreign to our-feives, And tho t! 
retic ted joy or pleature, which ariſes from the no- 
tice of this plcaſure once perceiv'd, may be inter- 
preted a /- 77 pain, or iutereſſed regard: vet the 
original {.tixiaction can be no other than what te- 
ſulte n the love, of truth, proportion, order, 
and 51. in tic things wie out. If this be the 
3 ihe palizon ought in reality to be rank d will 
natural A ectiou. For havi ing uo object within the 
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compaſs of the private ſyſtem; it muſt either be Part 2. 
Neem d ſupertiuous and π ͤrratural (as having no CY 


en cy towards the advantage or good of any 
thing in nature) or 1t muſt be judg d to be, what it 
truly is, A natural i joy in the contemplation of 
& thote murbers, that harmony, proportion, and 
« ,,, which {ſupports the univerſal nature, 
& and is eſſential in the conſtitution and form of 
« cyery particular ſpecies, or order of beings,” 

zur this ſpeculative plcaſure, however conſi— 
dcrable and valuable it may be, or however ſupcrior 
to any motion | of mere ſcuſe; ; mult yet be far ſur- 
Pu 1 d by d. {Us zuotiou, and the exerciſe g, benlg- 
1705 and £99 fs where, together with tie moit 
6c!1gh ul 4102 ion Th the foul, there 1s zoin a a 
ple hing aſſent and approva ation or the mind to what 
I: ited in this good Ci: pon on and honeſt bent, 
For where is there on carth a fairer matter of ſpe- 
cilauon, a goodiier view or contemplation, tan 
that of a beautiful, prope -tion'd, and 0209, 111g 
action: Or whit is there i clating tO us, of 14 ch 
he c conſciouſueſs and NCA10:Y 13 more toha; aud 
laitingly entertaining 4 

Wie may Obſeres that in the paſf on of ve be- 
tween the texes, where, to; gether with te aitece 
tion of a dur fort, there is a mixture c the 472d 
end rien: y, the ſenſe or . 109 of th 37 ter is in 
reality ſuperior to the f3rr ſlince = thro tins 
aiection, and for the ſak a of the pe ion beiov d, 
the greacelt hardſhips 1 in the world have Leen ſub— 
mitted to, and even death it-ſeif voluntarily im- 
brac d, without any expected c:mpenjaiion, For 
lere ſhoa's the ground of ſuch an expectation lie? 
Not here, in this evoridtiarely ; for death puts an end 
to all. Nor yet hereafter, in uy other : tor who has 
erer thought of providing a heaven or future re— 
compence tor the {uitering virtue of loyers ?. 
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INQUIRY 


W may obſerve, withal, in favour of the nam. 
ral affections, that it is not only when joy an 
ſprightlineſs are mix'd with them, that they ca 
a real enjoyment above that of the ſenſual kind, 
The very diſturbances which belong to natural d. 
fection, tho they may be thought wholly contran 
to pleaſure, 1 vield {till a contentment aud ſatis(uch- 
on greater than the pleaſures of indulg'd fenk, 
And where a ſerices or continu'd ſucceſſion of thy 
tender and kind affections can be earry'd on, eve 
thro fears, horrors, ſorrows, griefs ; the emotin 
of the ſoul is ſtill agreeable, Vv continue plcis4 
even with this melancholy aſpect or ſenſe of virt t. 
Her benuty ſupports it: ſelf under a Klong, and i 


the midt of "Ju rrouncing Calamity For this, 
„hen by mere illalion, as in a Trage 0 the path. 


ons 01 this bind arc Ailfuliy excited i in us; We pits 
fer tac enterionment to any other of equal durati 
0: We hav by ourſelves, that the moving our 
pa {tons in this inournfal Wax, the engaging th.cmn 
behelf of merit: AG WOr ch, and the exerting what: 
ever We 11 of facial unection, and human ſymps 
thy, is of the higheſt delight; and affords a great 
er Co) m2nt in the way of /ougrr and ſentir zent, 
than auy thing beiides can do in a way of /ez:/- and 
cou aj gebe le. And after this manner it ap 
pears, * How much 7-0 mentul enjo; ments en 
* actually the very natural affetiivns themſelves 


NOW, in the next place, to explain, “ Hon 
« they proceed from them, as their na.ural effects; 
we may conſider fir{t, that the eFFecTs of lo 
or kind affection, in a way of mental pleaſure, ar, 
« An enjoyment of good b by Communication, l fe. 
« ceiving it, as it were, pf reflection, or by v0) 
« of participation in the good of ethers.” Ard ©4 
10 eaſing conſciouſneſs of the attual love, moritei 
« eftcem or approbation of others.” 

How conſiderable a part of happineſs ariſcs tron 
the former of theſe ect, will be calily ap tte. 
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hended by one who is not exceedingly ill-natur'd. 
It will be confider'd how many the pleaſures are, of 
ſharing contentment and delight with others; of re- 
ceiving it in fellowſhip and company; and gather- 
ing it, in a manner, from the plcas d and happy 
ſtates of thoſe around us, from accounts and rela- 
tions of ſuch happinefles, from the very countenan- 
ces, oc{tures, voices and ſounds, even of creatures 
forciga to our kind, whoſe ſigns of joy and con- 
tentment we can any-way ducern. So infinuating 
arc thele pleaſures of ſympathy, and ſo widely dif- 
fus d thro our whole lives, that there is hardly 
ſuch a thing as ſatisfaction or contentment, of 
which they make not an eſſential part. 

As for that other e of ſocial love, viz. the 
conſciouſneſs of merited kindneſs or efteen ; 'tis not 
difliicult to perceive how much this avails in men- 
tal plcaſure, and conſtitutes the cluef enjoyment and 
happineſs of thoſe who are, in the narroweſt ſenſe, 
wluptuous, How natural is it for the molt {cliuth 
among us, to be continually drawing ſome ſort of 
ſatisfaction from a character, and pleaſing ourſclves 
in the fancy of deſerv'd admiration and elteem ? 
For tho it be mere fancy, we endeavour ſtiil to be- 
lere it truth, and flatter our-ſelves, all we can, 


Sith the thought of merit of ſome kind, and the 


perſuaſion of our deſcrving well from ſome few at 


Tait, with whoin we happen to have a more intt- 


mate and familiar commerce, 

War tyrant is there, what robber, or open 
wolator of the laws of ſociety, who has not a com- 
parion, or ſome particular ſet, cither of Bis own 
kindred, or ſuch as he calls friends; with whom 
be gladly ſhares his good; in whole welfare he de- 
üghts; and whoſe joy and ſatis faction he makes 
ti; :wn What perſon in the world is there, v ho 
receives not ſome impreſſions from tlie flatcery or 
kindneſs of ſuch as are familiar with tm? 1s to 
this ſoothing hope and expectation of Ircaump, 
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that almoſt all our actions have ſome refereng 
Tis this which gocs thro our whoic hes, 4 
mixes it- ſelf even with moſt of our vices. (; 
this, vanity, ambition, and luxury, have à {ns 
and many other diſorders of our life partake. 1 
the unchaſteſt /2ve borrows largely from this {yur 
So that were pleaſure to be cv nputed in the Es 0 

way as other things commonly arc; it mist pr, 
perly be ſaid, that out of theſe two bas WS 1 0 
community ar partic Balis 77 1 the fleafures of ther; 
and be lief of me riting well from 9th rs} Wou de 
riſe more than nine tenths of whatever is enjoyt 
in life. And thus in the main ſum of haprinck 
there is ſcarce a ſingle article, but what derives; 
ſelf from ſocial love, and depends immediate]; a 
the natural and kind affeaions. 

Now ſuch as cavusEs are, ſuch muſt be th 
EFFECTS, And therefore as tra affet;;1 on 
fecial love is perfect, or imperfect ; ſo mult be f. 
content and happineſi depending on it. 


BUT leſt any ſhou'd imagine with themſehie 
that an inferior degree of nutural affection, cru 
imperfed impartial regard of this fort, can ſuppl 
the place of an tire, fincere, and tral) 7% d 
one; leſt a ſmall tip cture of ſocial inclination ſhout 
be thought ſufficicnr to anſwer the end of Fla 
Jure in ſociety, and give us that enjoyment a 
participation: and community which is ſo effcatid 
to our happiacſs; we may conſider firſt, ha 
PARTIAL AFFECTION, or focial Jove 5; fort 
without regard to a compleat focicty or 5 
is in it-ſelf an inconſiſtcucy, and inplics an . 
ſolute contradiction, V baten er affection we bet 
towards any thing beſides - our. ſelves: if n b. 
of the rzatural ſort towards the ſyitem, or Ki F- 
it mult be, of all other affections, the mol {it 4% 
foctavle, and deſtructive of the enjovments d. b. 
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guly to ſome one part of ſociety, or of a ſpecies, Part 2. 


but not to the ſpecies or ſociety 1% V, there can 
de no more account given of it, than or the Twit 
odd, capricious, or humourſom paſſion whici na; 
ariſe, The perſon, therefore, who is conſcious of this 
afection, can be conſcious of 10 merit or wth on 
tlie account of it. Nor can the perſons on whoa uns 
capricious affection has chanc d to fall. bc in aw Hun- 
ner ſecure of its continuance or force. ,\; ni ii0 
foundation or eſtabliſhment i rea/92 ; fo it nuſt be 
ealily removable, and {ubject to aiicration, avit/42.1t 
reaſon, Now the variablenets of {uct {ot of pathon, 
which depends ſolely oa capriciouſneſs and tu- 
mour, and undergoes the frequeut ſucceliions of 
alternate hatred and love, averſion and inclination, 
mult of necethty create continaal diſturbunce ad 
diſpuſt, give an allay to what is imnicdiaruly ca- 
joy d in the way of friendſhip and ſocicty, 4nd in 
the end extinguith, in a manner, the very inclina- 
tion towards friendſhip and human commerce. 
Whereas, on the other hand, IN TI RE AFFECT I=- 
ox (from whence zue has its name) as id is 
an{werable to it ſelf, proportionavle, and cationals 
Þ it is irrefrapavle, ſolid, and durable, and as in 
the caſe of partiality, or vitio is frœnadihip, which 
has no rule or order, every refle gion of the mind 
neccilarily makes to its diſadvantage, and leſtens 


the enjoyinent; ſo in the caſe of integrity, the con- Partial H 


— 
5. 1. 


ſeiouſneſs of juit behaviour to war munkiad in ge- , 


neral, ca'ts à good reflection on each friendly af- 
tection in particular, and raiſes the enjoymear of 
fricad{hip (till the higher, in the way of community 
a participation above mention'd, 

AND in the next place, as PARTIAL AFFEC- 
rio x is fitted only to a ſhort and ſlender enjoy- 
ment of thoſe pleaſures of {p:7patby or participa- 
tin with others; ſo neither is it able to derive any 
conſiderable enjoyment from that other principal 
branch of human happineſs, viz. Conſciouſneſs of 

Vor. II. G 
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| WV ſhou'd this cem ariſe? The merit, ſurely, mul WF 5e 


8 „. 


Tatire af- 
1 Fect ion. 


in it-ſelf be mean, whilſt the affection is fo precat. 1 an 
ous and uncertain, What truſt can there be to: 
mere caſual inclination or capricious liking ? Wh 
can depend on ſuch a friendſhip as 1s founded onm toc 
moral rule, but fantaſtically aſhgn'd to ſome ſingle W wh 
perſon, or {mall ark of mankind, excluſive of 50. pol 
Cicty, and the avhsle ? | 
IT may be conhider'd, withal, as a thing in wh; 
poſſible; that they who eſteem or love by any other ten 
rule than that of ©irtue, ſhou'd place their attec-M * in 1 
tion on ſuch ſubjects as they can long eſteem e and 
love. *Twill be hard for them, in the number - 
their ſo bclov'd friends, to find any, in whom they WW 7/7: 
can heartily rejoice; or whoſe reciprocal love oi . 
eſteem they can ſincerely prize, and enjoy. V beau 
can thoſe pleaſures be found or laſting, which a u 
gather'd from a ſelf-flattery, and falſe perſuaſa ty f. 
af the eſteem and love of others, who are incap»MW mutt 
ble of any ſound eſteem or love. It appears ther- 4. 
fore how much the men of narrow or partial at A 
fection muſt be loſers in this ſenſe, and of necclinfÞ ſider 


fall ſhort in this ſecond principal part of mental e nity, 
joyment. del 
Mzax while intire affection has all the oppoH 7 le: 


croſi 


advantages. It is equal, conſtant, accountable v 
from 


it-ſelf, cver ſatisfactory, and pleaſing. It gains ap 
plauſe and love from the 4%; and in all dilinteret 
ed caſes, from the very wrt of men. We mi 
ſay of it, with juſtice, that it carrys with it a cor 
ſcoofnels of merited love and approbation from al 
ſocicty, from all intelligent creatures, and from what 


LTRCe 
kacre 
turba 


ever is Original to all other intel: gence, And OY neiſes 
be in nature any ſuch ri9inul ; we may add, . bed); 
the ſatiaf action which attends inte ae 2 | Whois 
and noble, in p: oportion to its fnal object, wi där 


contains all perfection; according to the ek cicht, 
T A „ above noted. For this, as has been fe caline 
is tac refait of 7747/4, And to have this 1NTH 
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AFFECTION OT INTEGRITY of mind, is t live ac- 
cording to nature, and the dictates and rules of ſur 
preme wiſdom, This is morality, jultice, piety, 
and natural religion. 


BUT leſt this argument ſhou'd appear perhaps 
too /cholaſtically ſtated, and in terms and phraſes, 
which are not of familiar uſe 5; we may try whether 
polibly we can ſet it yet in à plainer light. 

L:T any-one, then, conſider well thoſe pleaſures 
which he receives either in private retirement, con— 
tempiation, ſtudy, and converſe with himpelf; or 


in mth, jollity, and entertainment, with hers ; 


and he will und, that they are wholly founded in 
n eaſy temper, free of harſhneſi, bitterneſs, cr 
diſta/te ; and in A mind or reaſon well composi'd, 
quict, eaſy within it:felf, and. ſuch as can freely 
bear its 5wn inſpection and review. Now ſuch a 
MIND, and ſuch + TEMPER, which fit and quali- 
ty tor the enjoyment of the plcalures mention'd, 
mait of neceiuty be owing to the natural and 254d 


7 
© 


” ar — * 
a / Fo 7427. - 
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As to what relates to TEMPER, it may be con- 
bder'd thus. There is no ſtate of cutward proſpe- 
my, or flowing fortune, where inclination and 
deſire are always ſatisfy d, fancy and humour pleas'd, 


| There are almolt hourly ſome impediments or 


croſſes to the appctite; ſomce accidents or other 
from <vithout ; or ſotncthing /14;m wvithin, to check 
the hcentious courſe of the indulg'd affections. 
They are not always to be ſatisfy d by mere indul- 
gence, And when a life is guided by /arcy only, 


there is ſufficient ground of contrariety and dif- 


turbance, The very ordinary latitudes, uncaſi— 
neiſes, and defects of diſpoſition in the ſoundeſt 
body; the interrupted courſe of the humours, or 
ſpits in the healthielt people ; and the accidental 
diſorders common to every conſtitution, are ſuffi- 
cient, we know, on many occaſions, to breed un— 
calineſs and diſtaſte. And this, in time, mult grow 
G 2 
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Nock 2. into a habit; where there is nothing to oppoſe it; 
progreſs, and hinder its prevailing on the temper, 


Temper. 


Now the only ſound oppolite to ILL HUMOUR, i; 
natural and kind aſfection. For we may obſerve, 
that when the mind, upon reflection, reſolves at any 
time to ſuppreſs this diſturbance already riſen in 
the temper, and ſets about this reforming work 
with heartineſs, and in good carneſt; it can ng 
otherwiſe accompliſh the undertaking, than by in- 
troducing into the affectionate part ſome gentle feel. 
ing of the ſocial and friændly kind; ſome enlivening 
motion of kindrofs, feftowſhip, complacency or 
love, to allay and convert that contrary motion of 
impatience and d:{conterit, 

I+ it be ſaid perhaps, that in the caſe before us, 
rolioi;us i etion or devotinn is a ſuſticient and pro- 
pc remedy 3 we anſwer, That tis according 2x 
the wind way happily prove. For if it be of the 
pleaſanc and d. earful fort, *tis of the vary kind of 
natural ate niet; if it be of the * diſmal or 


fearful fort; if it brings along with it any affech- 


on oppoſite to manhood, generolity, courage, ot 
f:ce-thonght ; there will be nothing gain d by this 
application: and the remedy will, in the iſſue, be 
undoubtedly found worſe than the diſeaſe, The ſe- 
vereſt reflections on our duty, and the conſiden- 
tion mercly of what is by authority and under fe. 
nalt;s enjoin'd, will not by any means ſerve to calm 
us on this occaſion. The more diſmal our thouglts 
are on ſuch a ſubject, the worſe our temper will 
be, and the readier to diſcover it- elf in harilincls, 
and auſterity, If, perhaps, by compulſion, or thro 
any neceſſity or fear incumbent, a different car- 
riage be at any time affected, or diiferent maxims 
own'd; the practice at the bottom will be {till the 
fame, If the countenance be compos'd ; the heart, 
however, will not be chang'd. The ill paſſion may 
tor the time be with-held from breaking into ac: 
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tion; but will not be ſabdu'd, or in the leaſt debi- 
litated againſt the next occaſion, So that in ſuch 
a breaſt as this, whatever d-votzor there may be; 
tis likely there will in time be little of az c ſpi- 
rit, or good temper remaining; and conſequently 
few ſlender enjoyments of a mental kind. 
Ir it be objected, on the other hand, that tho 
in melancholy circumſtances ill humour may pre- 
yail, yet in a courſe of outward proſperity, and in 
the height of fortune, there can nothing probably 
occur which ſhou'd thus ſour the temper, and give it 
ſuch diſteliſh as is ſuggeſted ; we may conſider, that 
the moſt humour'd and indulg'd {tate is apt to re- 
ccive the molt diſturbance from every diſappoint- 
ment or ſmalleſt ail. And if provocations are eaſieſt 
rais'd, and the paſhons of : anger, offence, and en- 
mity, are found the highelt in the molt indulg'd 
{tate of will and humour ; there is ſtill the greater 
need of a ſupply from fecial aſſectian, to preſerve 
the temper from running into ſavageneſs and inhu- 
manity. And this, the caſe of tyrants, and moſt 
unlimited potentates, may ſufficiently verify and de- 
monſtrate. 


NOW as to the other part of our conſideration, 
which relates to a MIND or reaſon well compass d 
and eaſy within it-ſelf; upon what account this 
happineſs may be thought owing to natural afecti- 
ou, we may pothbly reſolve our-ſelves, after this 
manner, It will be acknowledg'd that a creature, 
ſuch as man, who from ſeveral degrees of reflection 
has riſen to that capacity which we call reaſon and 
underſtanding ; mult in the very uſe of this his 
reaſoning faculty, be forc'd to receive reflections 
back into his mind of what paſtes in it-ſelf, as well 
as in the affections, or will; in ſhort, of whatſo- 
ever relates to his character, conduct, or beha- 
viour amidſt his fellow-creatures, and in ſocicty. 
Or ſhou'd he be of himſelf unapt; there are others 
ready to remind him, and refreſh his memory, in 
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this way of criticiſm, We have all of us remen. 
brancers enow to help us in this work. Nor ate 
the greateſt favourites of fortune exempted from 
this talk of ſelf- inſpection. Even flattery it-ſelf 
by making the view agreeable, renders us more at. 
tentive this way, and inſnares us in the habit. The 
vainer any perſon is, the more he has his cye in. 
wardly fix'd upon himſelf; and is, after a certain 
manner, employ'd in this home-ſurvey. And when 
a true regard to our-ſelves cannot oblige us to this 
inſpection, a falſe regard to others, and a fondneſs 
for reputation raiſes a watchful jealouſy, and fur- 
niſhes us ſufficiently with acts of reflection on our 
own character and conduct. 

Ix whatever manner we conſider of this, we ſhall 
find ſtill, that every reaſoning or refleQting crea- 
ture is, by his nature, forc'd to endure the review 
of his own mind, and actions; and to have repre- 
ſentations of himſelf, and his inward affairs, con- 
ſtantly paſſing before him, obvious to him, and re- 
volving in his mind. Now as nothing can be more 
grievous than this is, to one who has thrown of 
natural affechion; ſo nothing can be more delight 
ful to one who has preſerv'd it with ſincerity. 

THERE are Two things, which to a rational 
creature muſt be horridly offenſive and grievous ; 
vg. To have the reflection in his mind of any 
* unjuſt action or behaviour, which he knows to 
« be naturally odious and z/-deſerving : or, of any 
© foolith action or behaviour, which he knows to 
be prejudicial to his own zztere/? or happineſs.” 

THz former of thele is alone properly calld 
CONSCIEXCE;3 Whether in a moral, or religious 
ſenſe. For to have awe and terror of the Deny, 
does not, of it-ſelf, imply conſcience. No one 15 
eſteem'd the more conſcientious for the fear of evil 
ſpirits, corjurations, enchantments, or whatcvet 
may proceed from any unjuſt, capricious, or desi 
liſh nature. uy ty tear Gon any otherwiſe that 
as in conſcqueucc of ſome juſtly blameable and im- 
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. putable act, is to fear à devili/h nature, not 4 di- Part 2. 
„ie one. Nor does the fear of hell, or a thouſand . 
nn trrors of the Deity imply conſcience; unleſs S. 1. 
„ where there is an apprehenſion of what is aur, 
t. cdicus, morally deform'd, and ill-deſerving. And 
+ | where this is the caſe, there conſcience mult have 
. effect, and puniſhment of neceſſity be apprehended; 
in eren tho it be not expreſly threaten d. 
1 AND thus religious conſcience ſuppoſes moral or 
s natural conſcience. And tho the former be under- 
6 ſtood to carry with it the fear of divine puniſhment; 
r- it has its force however from the apprehended mo- 
ur ral deformity and odiouſneſs of any act, with re- 
ſpc& purely to the divine preſence, and the natural 
all veneration due to ſuch a ſuppos'd being. For in 
2 ſuch a preſence, the ſhame of villany or vice muſt 
-y @ have its force, independently on that further appre- 
re- ¶ henſion of the magilterial capacity of ſuch a being, 
n · and his diſpenſation of particular rewards or pu- 
re. ¶niſhments in a future tate, 
bre Ix has been already faid, that no creature can 
of © maliciouſly and intentionally do z//, without being 
ht- ſenſible, at the ſame time, that he J-/erves i//, And 
in this reſpect, every ſenſible creature may be ſaid 
nal to have conſcience. For with all mankind, and all 
is; intelligent creatures, this mult ever hold, * That 
gut they know they deſerve fromevery-one, that 
to © they neceſſarily muſt fear and expect from all.“ 
any And thus ſuſpicions and ill apprchenſions mult ariſe, 
to with terror both of men and of e Derry. But 
J. beiides this, there mult in every rational creature, 
11'4 be yet farther con/czence ; viz. fi om ſenſe of deſor- 
ous WW zuity in what 7s thus il-deſerving and unnatural :* 
iy, | and from à conſequent ſhame or regret of incurring 
es what is odicus, and moves averſion, 
cit THERE ſcarcely is, or can be any creature, 
er hom conſciouſneſs of villany, as {ich merely, does 
ei- not at all offend; nor ary thing opprobrious or 
nan heinouſly imputable, move, or affect. If there be 
in- ſuch a one; tis evident he muſt be abſolutely indif- 
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ferent towards moral good or ill. 


If this indeed 
be his caſe; 'twill be allow'd he can be no-way 
capable of natural affection: if not of that, then 
neither of any ſocial pleaſure, or mental enjoyment, 
as ſhewn above; but on the contrary, he mult be 
ſubject to all manner of horrid, unnatural, and il 
affection. So that to want CONSCIENCE, or Zatu. 
ral ſenſe of the odiouſneſs of crime and injuſtice, i 
to be molt of all miſerable in life: but where cn 
ſcience, or ſenſe of this fort, remains; there, con- 


ſcquently, whatever is committed againſt it, muſt of 


ncecelity, by means of reflection, as we have ſhewn, 
be continually ſhameful, grievous and offenſive. 
A max who in a paſhon happens to kill his 
companion, relents immediately on the fight of 
what he has done. His revenge is chang'd into 
pity, and his hatred turn'd againſt himſelf, And 
this merely by the power of the object. On this 
account he ſuffers agonys ; the ſubject of this con- 
tinually occurs to him; and of this he has a con- 
ſtant ill remembrance and diſpleaſing conſciouſnch, 
If on the other fide, we ſuppoſe him At to releut or 
ſuffer any real concern or ſhame; then, either he 
has no ſenſe of the deformity of the crime and in- 
Juſtice, no natural affection, and conſequently nd 
happineſs or peace within: or if he has any ſenſe 
of moral worth or goodneſs, it mult be of a per: 
plex'd and contradictory kind. He muſt purſue an 
inconſiſtent notion, idolize ſome falſe ſpecies of vit- 
tue, and affect as noble, gallant, or worthy, that 
which 1s irrational and abſurd, And how torment: 
ing this muſt be to him, is eaſy to conceive, For 
never can ſuch a phantom as this be reduc'd to any 
certain form. Never can this FROTEUS of V“ 
be held ſteddy, to one ſhape, The purſuit of it 
can only be vexatious and diſtracting. There is n0- 
thing beſides real virtue (as has been ſnewn) which 
can poſſibly hold any proportion to eſteem, appro- 
bation, or good conſcience. And he who, being led 
by talſe religion or prevailing cuſtom, has leargt w 
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eftcem or admire any thing as virtue which is not 


really ſuch; muſt either thro the inconſiſtency of 
ſuch an eſteem, and the perpetual unmoralitys oc- 
caſion'd by it, come at laſt to loſe all conſcience, 
and ſo be miſerable in the worſt way: or, if he re- 
tains any conſcience at all, it muſt be of a kind ne- 
rer ſatisfactory, or able to beſtow content. For 
is impoſhble that a cruel enthuaſiſt, or gt, a 
erſccutor, or murderer, a brauo, a Pirate, or any 
villain of leſs degree, who is falſe to the ſociety of 
mankind in general, and contradicts natural affec- 
tion; ſhou'd have any fix*d principle at all, any 
real ſtandard or meaſure by which he can regulate 
his eftcem, or any ſold reaſon by which to form 
his approbation of ary oze moral act. And thus 
the more he ſets up /e, or advances zeal ; the 
worte he renders his nature, and the more deteſt— 
able his character. The more he engages in the 
love or admiration of any action or practice, as 
great and glorious, which is in it- ſelf mor ally ill and 
vitious; the more contradiction and felf-diſappro- 
bation he muſt incur. For there being nothing more 
certain than this, That no natural aitection can 
be contradicted, nor no unnatural one advanc'd, 
without a prejudice in ſome degree to all natural 
affection in geveral :” it mult follow,“ That 
ward deformity growing greater, by the in- 
couragement of unnatural affection z there muſt 
beſo much the more ſubject tor diſſatisfactory re- 
flection, the more any falſe principle of honour, 
any falſe religion, or ſaperilition prevails.” 
So that whatever notions of this kind are che- 


rind; or whatever character affected, which is 
(contrary to moral equity, and leads to inhumaniy, 


thro a falſe conſcience, or at rong ſenſe of honour, 
ſerves only to bring a man the more under the Jath 
ot rea and juf? conſcience, ſhame, and ſelf reproach. 
Nor can any one, who, by any pretended autho- 
nity, commits one lingle immorality, be able to ſa- 
tisty himſelf with any realon, why he ſhou'd not 
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at another time be carry'd further, into all manner 
of villany; ſuch perhaps as he even abhors tg 
think of. And this is a reproach which a mind 
muſt of neceſſity make to it- ſelf upon the lealt viola 
tion of natural conſcience; in doing what is 1:- 
rally deform'd, and ill-d:ſerving; tho warranted 
by any example or precedent amongit men, or 
by any ſuppos'd injunction or command of higher 
powers. 
Now as for that other part of conſcience, vis. 

the remembrance of what was at any tine unrl. 


ſenably und {291th done, in freiudice of ines read 


intereſt ar happineſs : This diſſatis factory reti-11vq 
mult follow {till and have effect, whereſoever there 
is a {cate of moral derormity, contracted by crime, 
and 1 injuſtice, For even where there is nv ſenſe of 
moral deformity, as ſuch merely ; there mail be til 
a ſenſe of the ill merit of it with reſocct to God 
aud man. Or tho there were a pothbi] lity of c- 
cluding for ever all thoughts or ſuſpicioas of a "y 
ſuperior powers, yet contidering that this infe:!- 
bility towards moral good or ill unplics a total de- 
fect in natural affection, and that this defect can by 
no diſſimulation be conceal d; tis evident that a 
man of this unhappy character muſt ſuffer a very 
ſenlible loſs in the friendſhip, truſt, and confidence 
of other men; and conſequently mult ſuffer in his 
intereſt and outward happineſs. Nor can the {cue 
of this diſadvantage fail to occur to him; when he 
ſecs, with regret, and envy, the better and more 
grateful terms of friendſhip, and eſteem, on which 
better people live with the reſt of mankind. Even 
therefore where natural affection is wanting; ts 
certain ſtill, that by immorality, neccifarity hap- 
pening thro want of fuch affection, there nuult be 
diſturbance from conſcience of this fort, vis. trom 
Senſe of what is committed imprudently, aud col. 
trary to real intereſt and advantage, 
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From all this we may eaſily conclude, how 
much our happineſs depends on natural and good 
afedtin., For if the chief happineſs be from the 
MENTAL PLASURES; and the chief mental plea- 
res arc ſuch as we have deſcrib'd, and are found- 
ed in natural ajfediomn ; it follows, That ts have 
« the natural ajjedtions, is 16 have the chief means 
« and power of ſelf-enjoyment, the higheſt Pofſeſſi- 
« z and happineſs of life.” 


NOW as to the pleaſures of THE Body, and 
the ſatisfactious belonging to n , SENSE ; tis evi- 
dent, they cannot poſſibly have their effect, or af- 
ford any valuable enjoyment, otherwiſe than by the 
means of ſocial and natural aſtection. 

To live well, has no other meaning with ſome 
people, than to eat and drink well, And methinks. 
tis an unwary conceſhon we make in favour of 
theſe pretended good livers, when we join with 
em, in honouring their way of lite with the title 
of living faſt. As if they liv'd the faſteſt who took 
the greateſt pains to enjoy leaſt of life: for if our 
account of happineſs be right; the greatcſt enjoy- 
ments in life are ſuch as theſe men paſs over in 
their haſte, and have ſcarce ever allow'd themſelves 
the liberty of taſting. 

Bur as conſiderable a part of voluptuouſneſs as 


is founded in the palat; and as notable as the ſcience 


is, which depends on it; one may jultly preſume 
that the oſtentation of elegance, and a certain e- 
mulation and ſtudy how to excel in this ſumptuous 
art of living, goes very far in the railing ſuch a 
high idca of it, as is obſerv'd among the men of 
pleaſure. For were the circumſtances of a table 
and company, equipages, ſervices, and the reit of 
the management withdrawn; there wou'd be hard- 
ly left any pleaſure worth acceptance, even in the 
opinion of the molt debauch'd themſelves, 

Tux very notion of a devuuch (which is a ſally 
into whatever can be imagin'd of pleaſure and vo- 
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luptvouſneſs) carrys with it a plain reference to ö 
cicty, or fellowſhip. It may be call'd a /ar/:, o 
exceſs of eating and drinking, but hardly a debau: 
of that kind, when the exceſs is committed ey, 
rately, out of all ſociety, or fellowſhip. And on 
who abuſes himſelf in this way, is often call'd a /;, 
but never a debauchee, The courtizans, and cy 
the commoneſt of women, who live by proltitu. 
on, know very well how neceſſary it is, that crery. 
one whom they entertain with their beauty, ſhou' 
believe there are ſatisfactions reciprocal ; and thx 
pleaſures are no leſs given than Peceiv'd. An 
were this imagination to be wholly taken aw, 
there wou'd be hardly any of the groſſer fort 9 
mankind, who wou'd not perceive their remaituny 
pleaſure to be of {lender eſtimation, 

Wuo is there can well or long enjoy any thing, 
when alone, and abſtracted perfectly, even in hi 
very mind and thought, from every thing belong: 
ing to ſociety ? Who wou'd not, on ſuch terms a 
theſe, be preſcntly cloy'd by any ſenſual indulgence! 
Who wou'd not ſoon grow uneaſy with his ples 
ſure, however exquilite, till he had found mean 
to impart it, and make it 7ruly pleaſant to hin, 
by communicating, and ſharing it at leaſt with ſome 
one ſingle perſon? Let men imagine what tha 
pleaſe ; let em ſuppoſe themſelves ever ſo cli; 
or deſire ever ſo much to follow the dictates of 
that narrow principle, by which they wou'd bring 
nature under reſtraint : nature will break out; and 
in agonys, diſquiets, and a diſtemper'd ſtate, de. 
monſtrate evidently the ill conſequence of ſuch 
violence, the abſurdity of ſuch a device, and the 
punithment which belongs to ſuch a monſtrous and 
horrid endeavour. 

Thus, thzrefore, not only the pleaſures of te 
mind, but even thole of the body, depend on natu- 
ral affection: inſomuch that where this is want- 
ing, they not only loſe their force, but ae i 
a mauncr converted into uncaſineſs and diſguſt. 
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The ſenſations which ſhou'd naturally afford con- 


ſourneſs, and breed a weariſomneſs and reſtleſ- 
reſs in the diſpoſition. This we may perceive by 
the perpetual inconſtancy, and love of change, fo 
remarkable in thoſe who have nothing communi— 
cative or friendly in their pleaſures, C fellgrv- 


ſhip, in its abus'd ſenſe, ſcems indeed to have 


ſomething more conſtant and determining, The 
company ſupports the humour. Tis the ſame in 
lie. A certain tenderneſs and generotity of at- 
fe&ioa ſupports the pathon, which otherwiſe wou'd 
inſtantly be chang'd. The perfecteſt beauty can- 
not, of it-ſelf, retain, or fix it. And that love 
which has no other foundation, but relies on this 
exterior kind, is ſoon turn'd into averſion. Satiety, 
perpetual diſguſt, and feveriſhneſs of deſire, attend 
thoſe who paſſionately ſtudy pleaſure, They beſt 
enjoy, who ſtudy to regulate their paſhons, And 
by this they will come to know how abſolute an in- 
capacity there is in any thing ſenſual to pleaſe, or 


give contentment, where it depends not on ſome- 


thing friendly or ſocial, ſomething conjoin'd, and 
in affinity with 4/24 or natural affection, 


BUT E'ER we conclude this article of /c/al 
or natural afoctian, we may take a general view 
of it, and bi ing it, once for all, into the ſcale; to 
prove what kind of * BALLANCE it helps to make 


«thin; and what the conſcquence may be, of its 


E:ficiency, or light aueight. 

THERE is no-one of ever ſo little underſtand- 
Ing in what belongs to a human conſtitution, who 
knows not that without action, motion, and em— 
ployment, /e body languiſhes, and is oppreſs d; 
is nouriſhment turns to diſeaſe 3 the ſpirits, un- 
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Book 2. imploy'd abroad, help to conſume the parts within; 
and nature, as it were, preys upon herſelf. ln 
Ballance of the fame manner, the ſenſible and living part, !/ 
the affeti- ſoul or mind, wanting its proper and natural ex- 


Ons, 


In ſtance tn 
the animal 
kinds. 


erciſe, is burden'd and diſcas d. Its thoughts and 
paſhons being unnaturally with-held from their due 
objects, turn againſt it-ſelf, and create the highel} 
impaticnce and ill humour. 

[x * Brutes, and other creatures, who have got 
the uſe of reaſon or reflection (at leaſt not after 
the manner of mankind) tis ſo order'd in nature, 
that by their daily ſcarch after food, and their ap- 
plication either towards the buſineſs of their liveli 
hood, or the affairs of their ſpecies or kind, almoſt 
their whole time 1s taken up, and they fail not to 
find full imployment for their paſhon, according to 
that depree of agitation to which they are fitted, 
and which their conſtitution requires, 
of theſe creatures be taken out of his natural labo- 
rious ſtate, and plac'd amidſt ſuch a plenty as can 
profuſely adminiſter to all his appetites and wants; 
it may be obſerv'd, that as his circumſtances gro 
thus luxuriant, his temper and paſſions have the 
ſame growth. When he comes, at any time, to 


have the accommodations of life at a cheaper and 


caſier rate than was at firſt intended him by nature, 
he is made to pay dear for em in another way; 
by loſing his natural good diſpoſition, and the or 
derlincſs of his kind or fnecics. 

TH1s needs not to be demonſtrated by partic: 
lar inſtances. Whoever has the leaſt knowledy d 
natural hiſtory, or has been an obſerver of the f. 
veral breeds of creatures, and their ways of lift 
and propagution, will catily underitand this dite 
rence of orderlineſs between the w/d and the 7a 
of the ſame ſpecies, The latter acquire new hub 
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in; dd deviate from their original nature. They loſe Part 2, 
lu even the common inſtinct and ordinary ingenuity CY 


concerning 


tle of their kind; nor can they ever regain it, whilſt F. 1. 
ex: they continue in this pamper'd ſtate: but being Animal 
and tn'd to ſhift abroad, they reſume the natural af- kinds. 
due fection and ſagacity of their ſpecies, They learn 
net to unite in ſtricter fellowfhip; and grow more con- 
cern'd for their offspring. They provide againſt 
not the ſcaſons, and make the molt of every advantage 
ficrÞ piven by nature for the ſupport and maintenance 
ure, of their particular ſpecies, againſt ſuch as are fo— 
ap- reign and hoſtile. And thus as they grow buſy and 
rel imploy'd, they grow regular and good. Their 
not pctulancy and vice forſakes them with their idle- 
to 'ncls and eaſe, 
g to Ir happens with mankind, that whillt ſome are 17 4. 7 
med, by neceſlity conſin d to labour, others arc provided 
one with abundance of all things, by the pains and la- 
abo - bour of inferiors, Now, it among the ſuperior and 
; cu eaſy ſort, there be not ſomething of fit and proper 
ants: jmployment rais'd in the room of what is wanting 
gouf in common labour ard toil; if initead of an ap- 
> theſÞ plication to any ſort of work, ſach as has a good 
e, u pod honeſt end in ſociety, (as letters, ſciences, 
r andſÞ arts, huſbandry, publick affairs, economy, or the 
ture like) there be a thorow neglect of all duty or im- 
war ployment 3 a ſettled idleneis, ſupineneſs, and in- 
e of activity; this of neceſſity mult occation a molt re- 
lx d and diflulate (ſtate : it mult produce a tota 
tic diſorder of the paſſions, and break out in the itrang- 
do a elt irregularitys imaginable. 
he e We ice the enormous growth of luxury in capi— 
f lie tal citys, ſuch as have been long the feat of empire. 
dite We fee what improvements are made in vice of e- 
tau very kind, where numbers of men are maintiwin'd 
zabitz in lazy opulence, and wanton plenty. *T'is othet- 
vile with thoſe who are taken up in honeſt and due 
1, % imployment, and have been well inur'd to it from 


iheir yourh, This we may obſerve in the hardy 
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Book 2. remote provincials, the inhabitants of ſmaller towns, 
uud the induitrious fort of common people; where 
Bullance of tis rare to meet with any inſtances of thoſe irre- 
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gularitys, which are known in courts and palaces, 
and in the rich foundations of caſy and pamperd 
ieſts. 

Now 1f what we have advanc'd concerning an 
award con/tituticn be real and juſt; if it be tre 
that nature works by a juſt order and regulation 
as well in the paſhons and affections, as in the limbs 
and organs which ſhe forms; if it appcars with- 
al, that ſhe has ſo conſtituted this Znwvard part, 
that nothing is ſo eſſential to it as exercise; and 
no exerciſe ſo eſſential as that of cial or natural 
afoicn: it follows, that where this is remo d of 
weaken'd, the imrward part muſt neceſſarily ſuffet 
and be impair'd. Let indolence, indifference, or 
inſenſibility, be ſtudy'd as an art, or cultivated 


with the utmoſt care; the paſhons thus reſtrain'l 


will force their priſon, and in one way or another 
procure their liberty, and find full employment, 
They will be ſure to create to themſelves uſual 
and unnatural exerciſe, where they are cut off from 
ſuch as is natural and good. And thus in the room 
of orderly and natural affection, new and unnatu- 
Tal muſt be rais'd, and all izward order and 
CEconomy deſtroy'd. 

Orr mult have a very imperfect idea of the or- 
der of nature in the formation and ſtructure of am- 
mals, to imagine that ſo great a principle, fo fun- 
damental a part as that of natural aſtection ſhould 
poſſibly be loſt or impair'd, without any inwail 
ruin or ſubverſion of the temper and frame 0 
mind, 

WHOEVER is the leaſt vers'd in this moral kiod 
of architecture, will ſind the inward Fabrict 10 
adjuſted, and /e whole ſo nicely built; that thc 
barely extending of a ſingle paſhon a little too far, 
or the continuance of it too long, is able to bring 
itrecorcrable ruin and miſery. He will find d 
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on one ſubject (whether proſperous or calami- 
tous) links under the weight of it, and proves 
what the neceſſity is, of a due allauce, and coun— 
terpolſe in the artections, He will ſind, that in e- 
very different creature, and diſtinèt ſex, there is a 
different and diſtinct ↄrder, ſet, or ſuit of paſlions; 
proportionable to the different order of life, the 
diferent functions and capacitys afhgn'd to each, 
As the operations and effects are different, fo are 
the ſprings and cauſes in each ſyſtem, The inſide 
work is ficted to the outward action and perfor- 
mance, So that where habits or affections are diſ- 
lodg'd, miſplac'd, or chang'd; where thoſe be- 
longing to one ſpecies are intermix'd with thoſe be- 
longing to another, there mult of neceſſity be con- 
fulion and diiturbance within. 

ALL this we may obſerve eaſily, by comparing 
the more perfect with the imperte& natures, ſuch 
as are imperfect from their birth, by having ſut- 
ſer'd violence within, in their earheſt H, and 
inmo{t 2atrix We know how eit is with un- 
fters, ſuch as are compounded of different kinds, 
or different ſexes, Nor are they leſs monſters, 
who are miſhapen or diſtorted in an inward part, 
The ordinary animals appear unnatural and mon- 
ſttous, when they loſe their proper inſtincts, forſake 
their kind, negle& their offspring, and pervert 
thoſe functions or capacitys beſtow'd by nature, 
How wretched mult it be, therefore, for max, of 
all other creatures, to loſe that fez/e, and Hei- 
ing, which is proper to him as a MAN, and ſutable 
to his character, and genius? How unfortunate 
mult it be for a creature, whoſe dependance on ſo- 
ciety is greater than any others, to loſe that »a- 
tural affection by which he is prompted to the good 
and intereſt of his ſpecies, and community? Such 
indced is man's natural ſhare of this a ect, that 
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experienc'd in the ordinary caſe of phrenzy, and Part 2, 
diffraction 5 when the mind, dwelling too long up- 
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Book 2. he, of all other creatures, is plainly the leaſt hls zue 

I to bear {olitude. Nor is any thing more apparent, ing 
than that there is naturally in every man ſuch 1 bar 
degree of ſocial affection as inclines him to ſeck the inte 
familiarity and friendſhip of his fellows. Tis here con 
that he lets looſe his paſſion, and gives reins to 2 ma 
deſire which can hardly by any ſtruggle or inwud the 
violence be with-held; or if it be, is ſure to crea pro 
a ſadneſs, dejection, and melancholy in the mind. teri 
For whoever is unſociable, and voluntarily ſhun tha 
ſocicty, or commerce with the world, muſt of ne- and 
ceſſity be moroſe and ill-natur'd. He, on the 0. Þ par 
ther ſide, who is with-held by force or accident, 
nds in his temper the ill effects of this reſtraint, 
The inclination, when ſuppreſs d, breeds difcon- 
tent; and on the contrary affords a healing and en- ar! 
hvcning joy, when acting at its liberty, and with join 
full ſcope: as we may ſce particularly, when after Þ inte 
a time of ſolitude and long abſence, the heart is ſent 
open'd, the mind diſburden'd, and the fecrets of ſect 


the breaſt unfolded to a boſom- friend. 10 1 

'TH1s we ſee yet more remarkably inſtanc'd in 7 

perſons of the molt elevated ſtations; even in e. 

|| princes, monarchs, and thoſe who ſeem by their Þ Ar 

|| | condition to be above ordinary human commerce, 1 48! 

1 and who affect a ſort of diſtant ſtrangeneſs from e 

5 the reſt of mankind. But their carriage is not the SER 
By {ime towards a men. The wiſer and better or, 


it's true, are often held at a diſtance; as unfit for 

: their intimacy, or ſecret truſt, But to compenſate 

l || Balance f this, there are others ſubſtituted in their room, V 
| | le aJ<0%- who tho they have the leaſt merit, and are per: 

_ haps the moſt vile and contemptible of men, ate r 
uy ſuflicient, however, to ſerve the purpoſe of an i- I. 
1 naginary friendſhip, and can become favorrites in thoc 
form. Theſe are the ſubjects of humanity 1 in the date 
great. For theſe we ſee them often in concern the 
BY and pain: in theſe they eaſily confide : to thele f 77 
they can with pleaſure communicate their powe Þ #* 
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and greatneſs, be open, free, generous, conſid- Part 2. 
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ing, bountiful; as rejoicing in the action it-felf: Co 
having no intention or aim beyond it; and their . 2. 
interelt, in reſpect of policy, often ſtanding a quite 
contrary way. But where neither the love of 
mankind, nor the paſſion for favourites prevails, 

the tyrannical temper fails not to ſhew it-ſelf in its 

proper colours, and to the life, with all the bit- 
terneſs, cruelty, and miſtruſt, which belong to 

that ſolitary and gloomy ſtate of un- communicative 

and un-friendly greatneſs. Nor needs there any 
articular proof from hiſtory, or preſent time, to 

. this remark. 


THUS it may appear, how much NATURAL 
AFFECTION is predominant; how it is inwardly 
join'd to us, and implanted in our natures; how 
pnterwoven with our other paſhons; and how ef- 
ſential to that regular motion and courſe of our af— 
ſections, on which our happineſs and ſelf- enjoyment 
ſo immediately depend. 

AxD thus we have demonſtrated, That as, n 
tene de, TO HAVE THE NATURAL AND GOOD 
AFFECTIONS, IS TO HAVE THE CHIEF MEANS 
AND POWER OF SELF-ENJOYMENT: SO, n the 
other fide, TO WANT THEM, IS CERTAIN Mt- 
SERY, AND ILL, 


„. 


E are now to prove, That By Having SEGIND 
THE SELF-PASSIONS TOO INTENSE OR reef. | 
STRONG, A CREATURE BECOMES MISERABLE, frem the | 
Ix order to this, we mult, according to me- ali 
thod, enumerate thoſe home-affections, which re- os. | 
late to the private intereſt or ſeparate ceconomy of | 
the creature : ſuch as /ove of life ;———reſentment of j 
Jury; pleaſure, or appetite towards nouriſh- 
mnt and the means of generation; intereſt, cr 
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Book 2. dere of thoſe conveniences, by which we arc vel 


emulutian, ot 

love of praiſe and honour ; indolence, or let 
of eaſe and reſt. Theſe are the affections which 
relate to the private ſyſtem, and conttitute what. 
ever we call ;ztere/tedneſs or ſelf-lowe, 

No w theſe affections, if they are moderate, an 
within certain bounds, are neither 1njurious to ſoci 
life, nor a hindrance to virtue: but being in an ex: 
treme degree, they become cowardice, —revens:/\y. 
ne; ty 1xXury,—avarice, —vanity and ambition. — 
fleth; and, as ſuch, are own'd vitious and il] 
with reſpect to human ſociety. How they are il 
alſo with reſpect to the private perſon, and are to 
his own difadvantage as well as that of che public, 
we may conlider, as we ſeycrally examine them. 


IF THERE were any of theſe ſelf-paſliong, 
which for the good and happineſs of the creature 
might be oppos'd to natural af/efizr, and aljow' 
to over-ballance it; THE DESIRE AND LOVE or 
LIFE wou'd have the beit pretence. But it will be 
found perhaps, that there is no pathon which, by 
having much allow'd to it, is the occalion of more 
diſorder and miſery, 

"THERE is nothing more certain, or more uni 
verſally agreed than this; * that /i/e may fome- 
times be even a misfortune and miſery,” To 
inforce the continuance of it in creatures reduc 
to ſuch extremity, is eſteem'd the greateſt cruclty, 
And tho religion forbids that any-one ſhou'd be 
his own reliever, yet if by ſome fortunate accidert, 
death offers / 7t-/elf, it is embrac d as highly wel 
come. And on this account the neareſt friends and 
relations often rejoice at the reltaſe of one in- 
tirely belov'd ; even tho he himſelf may have been 
ſo weak as earneitly to decline death, and endea- 
your the utmolt prolongment of his own un- cligible 
ſtate. 
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$1xCE life, therefore, may frequently prove a Part 2. 
well ! wistortunc and miſery; and ſince it naturally be- CW 
comes ſo, by being only prolong'd to the infirmitys V. 2. 
[rf old age; ſince there is nothing, withal, more 
hich common than to ſee life orer- talu'd, and purchas'd 
hit. at ſuch a colt as it can never juſtly be thought 

worth: it follows evidently, that the paſſion itſelf 
and (viz. the love of life, and abherrence or dread of 
vcd death, if beyond a certain degree, and over-bal- 
cu. Jarcing in the temper of any creature, mult Jead 
dim directly againſt his own intereſt; make him, 
„ =vopon occaſion, become the greateſt enemy to him- Tove of 
a bt; and neceſſitate him to act as ſuch. fe, 
_ Bur tho it were allow'd the intereſt and good 
re of a creature, by all courſes and means whatſoe- 
lick, J ver, in any circumitances, or at any rate, to pie- 
m. I ſerre /ife; yet wou'd it be againſt his intereſt [till 
to have this paſſion in a high degree, For it wou'd 
fors, by this means prove ineffectual, and no-way con- 
Aar ducing to its end. Various inſtances need not be 
on given. For what is there better known, than that 
- or Dat all times an exceſſive fear betrays to danger, in- 
ill be ſtead of ſaving from it? Tis impolkble for any- one 
„ by do act ſenſibly, and with preſence of mind, even in 
more his own preſervation and defence, when he is 
ſtrongly preſs'd by ſuch a paſſion. On all extra- 
unt ordinary emergences, 'tis courage and reſolution 
* me} fares; Whilſt cowardice robs us of the means of 
To fatety, and not only deprives us of our defenſive 
114} facultys, but even runs us to the brink of ruin, and 
ly, makes us meet that evil which of it- ſelf wou'd ne- 
be er have invaded us. 
dent, Bur were the conſequences of this paſſion leſs 
Mech mjurious than we have repreſented; it mult be al- 
and low d (till that 27 7. el, it can be no other than 
e in- miſerable; if it be miſery to feel cowardice, and 
beca be haunted by thoſe ſpedters and horrors which are 
adca - Proper to the character of one who has a thorow 
joible dread of death, For 'tis not only when dangers 
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Book 2. happen, and hazards are incurr'd, that this ſott 9 
ear oppreſſes and diſtracts. If it in the leaſt p. 
vails, it gives no quarter, ſo much as at the j% 

ſtilleſt hour of retreat and quiet. Every objec 

Al ſuggeſts thought enough to employ it. It opera 

| when it is leaſt obſerv'd by others; and enters x 

| all times into the pleaſanteſt parts of life; 104 
| to corrupt and poiſon all enjoyment, and conten; 

| One may ſafely aver, that by reaſon of this pa. 

'' on alone, many a life, if inwardly and cloſely ricw 
1 wou'd be found to be thorowly miſerable; tho at 

tended with all other circumſtances which in az. 

pearance render it happy. But when we add t; 

this, the meanneſſes, and baſe condeſcenſions, ce. 

caſion'd by tuch a paihonate concern for lin 

when we coniider how by means of it we aic Cr. 

to actions we can never view without GQiilike, ard 

forc'd by degrees from our natural conduct, inte 

ſtill greater crookedneſſes and perplexity; there i 

no- one, ſurely, ſo diſingenuous as not to allow 

that /ife, in this caſe, becomes a ſorry purchaſe 

and is paſs d with little freedom or ſatis faction. Far 

how can this be otherwiſe, whilſt every thing which 

is generous and worthy, even the chief re/i/h, lat. 

Love of pineſs, and good of life, is for life's fake abu- 

life, don'd and renounc'd ? 

AND thus it ſeems evident, „That to have this 

« attection of DESIRE and LOVE OF LIFE, 00 

«« intenſe, or beyond a moderate degree, is agaiilt 

« the intereſt of a creature, and contrary to lis 


« happineſs and god.” 


* 
1 
F 


THERE 1s another paſſion very different from 
that of fear, and which in a certain degree is e- 
j qually preſervative to us, and conducing to our 
| ſafety. As that is ſerviceable, in prompting us to 


Reſentment. 


ſhun danger; ſo is 74s, in fortifying us agair{c it, 
and enabling us to repel injury, and reſiſt violence 
'Tis true, that according to ſtiic 
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a nue, and a juſt regulation of the afſections in a Part 2. 
pre wil: and virtuous man, ſuch efforts towards ac- Lv 
den amount not to what is juſtly ſtil'd paſior or 5. 2. 
bis £9125:5ti01, A man of courage may be cautious 

e without real ſear, And a man of temper may re- 

abet or puniſh without auger. But in ordinary cha- 
„anders there muſt neceſſarily be ſome mixture of 

ten. Ml the real paſſions themſelves; which however, in 


dat. the main, are able to allay and temper one ano- 
wal ther. And thus ANGER in a manner becomes ne- 
o. cclfary, Tis by this paſhon that one creature of- 


+ fcring violence to another, is deter'd from the ex- 
4 1; Þ& ecution ; whilſt he obſerves how the attempt affects 
be. bis fellow; and knows by the very ſigns which ac- 
ig; company this riſing motion, that if the injury be 
rc carry'd further, it will not paſs caſily, or with im- 
ae purity. Tis this paſſion withal, which after vio- 
3 and hoſtility executed, rouzes a creature in 
res MW oppolition, and aſſiſts him in returning like hoſtili- 
low ty and harm on the invader. For thus, as rage 
haſe, and deſpair increaſe, a creature grows {till more 
rot terrible; and being urg'd to the greateſt extremity, 
lich I finds a degree of ſtrength and boldneſs unexperi- 
hap Ih enc'd till then, and which had never riſen except 
ban thro the height of provocation. As to this affecti- 
on therefore, notwithſtanding its immediate aim be 
- this indecd 7he 7/7 or puniſhment of another, yet it is 
00 plainly of the ſort of thoſe which tend to the advan- 
inſt I} tage and intereſt of the ſelf· ſyſtem, the animal him- 
0 lis ///; and is withal in other reſpects contributing to 
the good and intereſt of the ſpecies. But there is 
hardly need we thould explain how miſchievous and 
from! ſelf. deſtructire Ax ER is, if it be what we com- 
se- monly underſtand by that word: if it be ſuch a 
our paſſion as is raſh, and violent in the inſtant of pro- 
1s to vocation; or ſuch as imprints it-felf deeply, and 
ſc it, ¶ caules a ſettled revenge, and an eager vindicative pur- 
ence ¶ uit. No wonder indeed that ſo much is done in mere 
ſui Nee, and under the weight of a deep reſentment, Fecut went. 
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. When the relief and ſatisfaction found in that | 
WV dulgence is no other than the aſſuaging of the mg 


torturous pain, and alleviating the moſt weighty ar 
preſſing ſenſation of miſery. The pain of this {yr 
being for a-while remov'd or alleviated by the 2 
compliſhment of the deſire, in the ill of anathe; 
leaves indeed behind it the perception of a delic. 
ous caſe, and an overflowing of ſoft and plcalin 
ſenſation. Yet is this, in truth, no better than th 
rack it-· ſelf. For whoever has experienc'd rackin 
pains, can tell in what manner a ſudden ceſſation u 
reſpite is us'd to affect him. From hence are tho; 
untoward delights of perverſeneſs, frowardnch, 
and an envenom'd malignant diſpoſition, ating 
ns liberty. For this is only @ perpetual ajjragin 
of ANGER perpetually renew'd. In other charac 
ters, the paſſion ariſes not fo ſuddenly, or on flight 
cauſes; but being once mov'd, is not ſo cash 
quicted, The dormant fury, REVENGE, being 
rais'd once, and wrought up to her higheſt pitch 
reſts not till ſhe attains her end; and that attain'd 
is caſy, and repoſes ; making our ſucceeding reli 
and caſe 40 much the more enjoy'd, as our pte. 
ccding anguiſh and incumbent pain was of long du 
ration, and bitter ſenſe. Certainly if among levers 
and in the language of gallantry, the ſucceſs d 
ardent love is call'd the afſuaging , a pain; tis 
other ſucceſs may be far more juſtly term'd 90. 
However ſoft or flattering the former pain may be 
eſteem'd, this latter ſurely can be 19 pleaſing wm; 
nor can it be poſſibly eſteem'd other than found and 
thorow wretchednefs, a grating and diſguſtful fee! 
ing, without the leaſt mixture of any thing lott 
gentle, or agrecable. 

is not very neceſſary to mention the ill effect 
of this paſſion, in reſpect of our 1#7:ds, or 64", 
our private condition, or circumances of life. By 
theſe particulars we may grow too tedious. "hel 
are of the moral ſort of ſubjects, join'd common) 
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a raiſe the ſatiety of mankind. What has been ſaid, 
for may be enough perhaps to make this evident, 
That to be ſubject to ſuch a pathon as we have 
ther i been mentioning, is, in reality, to be very un- 
cla. «: happy.” And, That the habit it-ſelf is a di/- 
al fe of the worlt ſort 3 from which a2iſery is in- 
ne ſeparable.” 

Ckinz 


On (1 NOW AS to /uxury, and what the world calls 
to Lea SURE : were it true (as has been prov'd the 


Inch contrary) that the moſt conſiderable enjoyments 
ng aß were thoſe merely of e ſenſe; and were it true, 
417 withal, that thoſe enjoyments of the ſenſe lay in 
ar-W certain outward things capable of yielding always a 
git aue and certain portion of pleaſure, according to 
cal weir degree and quality; it wou'd then follow, that 
beugt me certain way to obtain happineſs, wou'd be to 
bitch procure largely of theſe ſubjects, to which happineſs 
4100 and pleaſure were thus infallibly annex'd. But 
reli Whowever faſhionably we may apply the notion of 
ple gd living, twill hardly be found that our inward 


ng de kcultys are able to keep pace with theſe outward 
e byplys of a luxuriant fortune. And if the natural 
els A ſpoſition and aptneſs /7972 auithin be not concur- 
SW 

bl 


Þng; 'twHl be in vain that theſe ſubjects are thus 
multiply'd mn abroad, and acquir'd with ever ſo 
reat facility. 

Ir may be obſerv'd in thoſe who by exceſs have 
in' d a conſtant nauſcating and diſtaſte, that they 


d ſo. 


nay be 


e. {Pic nevertheleſs as conſtant a craving or eager- 
g 10 cſs of ſtomach. But the appetite of this kind is 

„and unnatural; as is that of thirſt ariſing from 
effet ferer, or contracted by habitual debauch. Now 
bach he ſatisfactions of the natural appetite, in a plain 
—_ Dy i, are infinitely beyond thoſe indulgences of the 
: — jolt refin'd and elegant /uxury, This is often per- 


v'd by the luxurious themſelves. It has been 


&pcrienc'd in people bred after the ſumptuous way, 
Vor. II. 
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1 with religion, and treated ſo rhetorically, and with Part 2. 
mat (ach inforc'd repetition in publick, as to be apt to - 
§. 2. 


Luxury. 
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and us'd never to wait, but to prevent appetite; 


that when by any new turn of life they came tg 


fall into a more natural courſe, or for a while, 
on a journey, or a day of ſport, came accidentally 
to experience the ſweet of a plain diet, recom- 
mended by due abſtinence and exerciſe ; they hare 
with freedom own'd, that it was then they receir'( 
the higheſt ſatisfaction and delight which à falle 
cou'd poſſibly afford. 

On the other ſide, it has been as often remark' 
in perſons accuſtom'd to an active life, and health. 
ful exercilc ; that having once thorowly experienced 
this plainer and more natural dict, they have upon 
a following change of life regretted their loſs, and 
undervalu d the pleaſures receiv'd from all the de 
licacys of luxury, in compariſon with thoſe remem- 
ber d ſatisfactions of a preceding ſtate. Tis plain 
that by urging nature, forcing the appetite, and in- 
citing ſenſe, the keenneſs of the natural ſenſations 
is lolt. And tho thro vice or ill habit the ſame 
ſubjeRQs of appetite may, every day, be ſought with 
greater ardour; they are enjoy'd with leſs fatisfac- 
tion. Tho the impatience of abſtaining be greater; 
the pleaſure of indulgence is really leſs. The pat; 
or nauſeatings which continually intervene, are cf 
the worſt and moſt hateful kind of ſenſation. Hard- 
ly is there any thing taſted which is wholly ire: 
from this ill reliſh of a ſurfeited ſenſe and ruin 
appetite, So that inſtcad of a conſtant and flowny 
delight atforded in ſuch a ſtate of life, the ver 
ſtate it-ſelf is in reality a ſickneſs and infirmity, 1 
corruption of pleaſure, and deſtructive of creſ 
natural and agrecable ſenſation. So far is it fron 
being true; © That in this licentious courſe ve 
« 65:/5* LIFE beft, or are likely. to make the u 

N OF. 

4s to the e d V of ſuch an indulgence; 
bow fatal to the lady, by diſeaſes of many kinks 
and to ihe mind, by ſottiſhneſs and ſtupidity ; t 
needs not any cxplanation. 
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Tur conſequences as ts intere/t are plain enough. Part 2. 
duch a ſtate of impotent and unreſtrain'd deſire, aa 


it increaſes our wants, ſo it muſt ſubject us to a 
greater dependence on others, Our private circum- 
ſtances, however plentiful or eaſy they may be, can 
Jeſs euſily content us. Ways and means mult be 
invented to procure what may adminiſter to ſuch an 
imperious luxury, as forces us to ſacrifice honour 
to fortune, and runs us out into all irregularity and 
extravagance of conduct. The injurys we do our- 
ſclves, by exceſs and unforbearance, are then ſurely 
apparent, when thro an impotence of this fort, and 


an impoſlibility of reſtraint, we do what weour-ſelves 


declare to be deſtructive to us. But theſe are matters 
obrious of themſelves. And from leſs than what 
has been ſaid, tis eaſy to conclude, ** That /uxary, 
« rizt, and debauch, are contrary to real intereſt, 
« and to the true enjoyment of life.“ 


THERE is another luxury ſuperior to the kind 
we have been mentioning, and which in ſtrictaeſs 
can ſcarce be call'd a /e//-paſ/ion, ſince the ſole end 
of it is the advantage and promotion of the ſpecies. 
But whereas all other ſocial affections are jdin d on- 
ly with a mental pleaſure, and founded in mere 
kindneſs and love; this has more added to it, and 
is join'd with @ pleaſure of ſenſe. Such concern 
and care has nature ſhewn tor the ſupport and main- 
tenance of the ſeveral ſpecies, chat by a certain 2» 
digence and kind of neceſſity of their natures, they 


are made to regard the propagation of their kind, 

| Now whether it be the intereſt or good of the ani- 

mal to feel this /2dipgernce bey ond a natural and or- 
dinary degree; is what we may conſider, 


Having already ſaid fo much concerning na— 
tural and unnatural appetite, there needs leſs to be 
fad on this occaſion. If it be allow'd, that to all 
other pleaſures there is a meaſure of appetite be- 
longing, which cannot poſhbly be exceeded with- 
Out prejudice to the creature, even in his very capa- 
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Book 2. city of enjoying pleaſure ; it will hardly be though 1 © 
that there is no certain limit or juſt boundary d 1. 
this other appetite of Ve AMORNOUSO kind. Ther Iu 
are other ſorts of ardent ſenſations accidentally ex. ſ # 
perienc'd, which we find pleaſant and acceptable 1 © 
whilſt they are held within a certain degtee; bu P! 
which, as they increaſe, grow oppreſſive and into. 


lcrable. Laughter provok'd by titillation, proyy ſp | 
an exceſſive pain; tho it retains ſtill the ſame fes. © 
tures of delight and pleaſure. And tho in the cif 4 
of that particular kind of z/ch which belongs to: hi 
diſtemper nam'd from that defect, there are fone of 
who, far from diſliking the ſenſation, find it high. 1 © 
ly acceptable and delightful; yet it will hardly be o 
reputed ſuch among the more refin'd ſort, even a 
thoſe who make pleaſure their chief ſtudy, and ee 
higheft good. | 
Now if there be in every ſenſation of mere ple iſ ** 
fare, a certain pitch or degree of ardour, which by * 
being further advanc'd, comes the nearer to mere * 
rage and fury; if there be indeed a neceſſity af * 
ſtopping /omewhere, and determining on ſome boun· ©* 
dary for the paſſion; where can we fix our ſtandard, 
or how regulate our-felves but wi7h regard to na: th 
ture, beyond which there is no meaſure or rule of af 
things? Now zature may be known from what we 0 
ſce of the natural ſtate of creatures, and of man Þ *' 
himſelf, when unprejudic'd by vitious education, cl 
WHERE happily any-one is bred to a natural * 
life, inur'd to honeſt induſtry and ſobriety, and _ 
un-accuſtom'd to any thing immoderate or inten © _ 
perate ; he is found to have his appetites and in- 
clinations of this ſort at command. Nor are they 
on this account leſs able to afford him the pleaſure 
or enjoyment of each kind. On the contrary ; as 5 
| | they are more found, healthy, and un-injur'd by © 
| | exccſs and abuſe, they mult afford him proportt C 
| {| onate ſatisfaction. So that were both theſe ſenſa . 
tions to be experimentally compar'd; that of a v. 5 
tious courſe which belong'd to one who liv'd a u.: 
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tural and regular life, and that of 4 vitizus caurſe Part 2. 
which belong'd to one who was relax'd and diſſo- CL 


Jute; there is no queſtion but judgment wou d be 
given in tavour of the former, without regard to 
conſequences, and only with reſpect to the very 
pleaſure of ſcuſe it: ſelf. 

As to the conſequences of this vice, with re- 
ſpec to the health and vigour of e b:4y; there 
is no need to mention any thing, The injury it 
does the mind, tho leſs notic'd, is yet greater, The 
hinderance of all improvement, the wretched waſte 
of time, the effeminacy, ſloth, ſupinencſs, the diſ- 
order and looſeneſs of a thouſand paſſions, thro ſuch 
a rclaxation and enervating of the mind; are all 
of them effects ſufficiently apparent, when reſlect- 
ed on. 

WHAT the diſadvantages are of this intempe- 
rance, in reſpect of intereſt, ſociety, and the world; 
and what the advantages are of a contrary ſobriety, 
and ſelf. command, wou'd be to little purpoſe to 
mention, Tis well known there can be no ſlav- 
ery greater than what is conſequent to the domini- 
on and rule of ſuch a paihon, Of all other, it is 
the leaſt manageable by favour or conceſſion, and 
aſſumes the moſt from privilege and indulgence. 
What it colts us in the modeſty and ingenuity of 


our natures, and in the faith and honeſty of our 


characters, is as ealily apprehended by any-one 
who will reflect, And it will from hence appear, 
That there is no paſſion, which in its extrava- 
** gance and excels more neceſſarily occaſions diſ- 
order and unhappineſs,” 


NOW AS to that paſſion which is eſteem'd pe- 
culiarly z2tere//ing ; as having for its aim the poſ- 
c;non of wealth, and what we call a Klement or 
ferlune in the world: if the regard towards this 
kind be moderate, and in a reaſonable degree; if it 
occaſions no paſſionate purſuit, nor raiſes any ardent 
dere or appetite, there is nothing in this caſe 
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Book 2. which is not compatible with virtue, and even fr. 
able and beneficial to ſociety. The publick as yel 


as private ſyſtem is advanc'd by the induſtry, which 
this affection excites. But if it grows at length in, 
to a real paſ/ion ; the injury and miſchief it doe; 
the publick, is not greater than that which it cre. 
ates to the perſon himſelf. Such a one is in real. 
ty a ſelf-oppreſſor, and lies heavier on himſelf thay 
he can ever do on mankind, 

How far a COVETING Or AVARITIOUS Tu. 
PER is miſerable, needs not, ſurely, be explain'd, 
Who knows not how ſmall a portion of worldly 
matters is ſufficient for a man's fingle uſe and con. 
venience; and how much his occaſions and wants 
might be contracted and reduc'd, if a juſt frugal. 
ty were ſtudy d, and temperance and a natural life 
came once to be purſu'd with half that applicati- 
on, induſtry and art, which is beſtow'd on ſump 
tuouſneſs and luxury? Now if temperance be in 
reality ſo advantageous, and the practice as well 
as the conſequences of it fo pleaſing and happy, 2 
has been before expreſs'd ; there is little need, on 
the other ſide, to mention any thing of the miſerys 
attending thoſe covetous and eager deſires after 
things which have no bounds or rule; as being 
out of nature, beyond which there can be no l. 
mits to deſire. For where ſhall we once ſtop, 
when we are beyond this boundary? How ſhall we 
fix or aſcertain a thing wholly unnatural and un- 
reaſpnable ? Or what method, what regulation ſhall 
we ſet to mere imagination, or the exorbitancy of 
fancy, in adding expence to expence, or pollethon 
to poſſeſlion? 

tlexck that known reſtleſngſs of coverous and 
eager minds, in whatever ſtate or degree of for- 
tune they are plac'd; there being no thorow or real 
ſatisfaction, but a kind of infatiableneſs belonging 
to this condition. For 'tis impoſſible there ſhou d 
be any real enjoyment, except in conſequence of 2 
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raf and juſt appetite, Nor do we readily call Part 2. 
that an enjoyment of wealth or of honour, when 


thro covetouſneſs or ambition, the deſire is {till for- 


ward, and can never reſt ſatisfy'd with its gains, 


But againſt this vice of coyETOUSNESS, there is 
enough ſaid continually in the world ; and in our 
common way of ſpeaking, ** A covetous, and a 
« miſerable temper, has, in reality, one and the 
© ſame ſigniſication.“ 


§. 2. 


NOR IS there leſs ſaid, abroad, as to the ills of Emulation. 


that other aſpiring temper, which exceeds an haneſt 
emulation, or love of praiſe, and paſſes the bounds 
even of vanity and conceit, Such is that paſſion 
which breaks into an enormous PRIDE and AMBI- 
TION, Now if we conſider once the eaſe, happi- 
neſs, and ſecurity which attend a modeſt diſpofition 
and quiet mind, ſuch as is of eaſy ſelf- command, 
fitted to every (tation in ſociety, and able to ſute 
t-ſelf with any reaſonable circumſtances whatever; 
*twill, on the firſt view, preſent us with the moſt 
apreeable and winning character. Nor will it be 
found neceſſary after this to call to mind the excel- 
lence and good of moderation, or the miſchief and 
ſelf· injury of immoderate deſires, and conceited 
fond imaginations of perſonal advantage, in ſuch 
things as titles, honours, precedencys, fame, 
glory, or vulgar aſtoniſhment, admiration and ap- 
plauſe, 

TH1s too is obvious, that as the deſires of this 


| kind are rais'd, and become impetuous, and out 


of our command; ſo the averſions and fears of the 
contrary part, grow proportionably ſtrong and vio- 
lent, and the temper accordingly ſuſpicious, jeal- 
ous, captious, ſubject to apprehenſions from all e- 
vents, and uncapable of bearing the leaſt repulſe or 
ordinary diſappointment, And hence it may be con- 
cluded, © That all reſt and ſecurity as 4% au,. is 
* future, and all peace, contentedneſs and caſe as 10 


" what js preſent, is forfeited by che aſpiring pu- 
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Book 2. „ fions of this emulous kind; and by having ty 
CV ©« appetites towards glory and outward appearan 


thus tranſporting and beyond command.“ 


THERE is a certain temper plac'd often in 0. 
poſition to thoſe eager and aſpiring aims of which 
we have been ſpeaking. Not that it really ex. 
cludes either the paſſion of covetouſneſs or aum bil. 
on; but becauſe it hinders the ir effects, and keep 
them from breaking into open action. Tis thi 
paſſion, which by ſoothing the mind, and ſoftning 
it into an EXCESSIVE LOVE of REST and ixpo— 
LENCE, renders high attempts impracticable, ard 
repreſents as inſuperable the difficultys of a painful 
and laborious courſe towards wealth and honour, 
Now tho an inclination to eaſe, and a love of mo- 
derate receſs and reit from action, be as natura 
and uſeful to us as the inclination we have towards 
ſleep; yet an exceſſive love of reſt, and a contrat 
ed averſion to action and imployment, mutt be x 
diſeaſe in the mind equal to that of a lethargy in 
the body. 

How neceſſary action and exerciſe are to the 
body, may be judg'd by the difterence we find be- 
tween thoſe conſtitutions which are accuſtom d, 
and thoſe which are wholly ſtrangers to it; and by 
the different health and complexion which labour 
and due exerciſe create, in compariſon with that 
habit of body we ſee conſequent to an indulg'd 
ſtate of indolence and reſt. Nor is the lazy habt 
ruinous to the body only. The languiſhing dilcale 
corrupts all the enjoyments of a vigorous and 
healthy ſenſe, and carrys its infection into // 
mind ; where it ſpreads a worſe contagion, For 
however the body may for a-while hold out, 'ts 
impoſhble that the mind, in which the diſtempet 
is ſeated, can eſcape without an immediate aitlice 
tion and diſorder. The habit begets a rediout- 
neſs and anxiety, which influences the whole tem- 
per, and converts the unnatural reſt into an un- 
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happy ſort of activity, ill humour, and ſpleen: of 
which there has been enough ſaid above, where we 
conſider'd the want of a due ballance in the affec- 
tions. 

Tis certain that as in the body, when no la- 
bour or natural exerciſe is us'd, the ſpirits which 
want their due imployment, turn againſt the con- 
ſtitution, and find work for themſelves in a de- 
ſtructive way; fo in a ſoul, or mind, uncxercis'd, 
and which languiſhes for want of proper action 
and employment, the thoughts and affections be- 
ing obſtructed in their due courſe, and depriv'd of 
their natural energy, raiſe diſquiet, and foment a 
rancorous eagerneſs and tormenting irritation, The 


temper from hence becomes more impotent in paſ- 


ſoa, more incapable of real moderation, and, like 
prepar'd fuel, readily takes fire by the leaſt 
ſpark, | ; 

Fo to intere/?, how far it is here concern'd; 
how wretched that ſtate is, in which by this habit 
a man is plac'd, towards all the circumſtances and 
affairs of life, when at any time he is call'd to acti- 
on; how ſubjected he mult be to all inconvenien- 
ces, wanting to himſelf, and depriv'd of the aſ- 
litance of others; whilſt being unfit for all offices 
and dutys of ſociety, he yet of any other perſon 
moit needs the help of it, as being leaſt able to aſ- 
ſiſt and ſupport himſelf; all this is obvious. And 
thus tis evident, “ That to have this over-biaſſng 
* inclination towards re/?, this /othful, ſaft, or 
* effeminate temper, averſe to labour and imploy- 
ment, is to have an unayoidable mi/chief, and 
attendant plague,” 


THUS have we conſider'd the /e//-pa//ions ; and 
what the conſequence is of their riſing beyond a mo- 
derate degree. Theſe affections, as ſelf- intereſting 
as they are, can often, we ſee, become contrary to 
our rea] intereſt. They betray us into moſt misfor- 
tunes, and into the greateſt of unhappineſſes, that of 
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Book 2. a profligate and abject character. As they grow in 
A perious and high, they are the occaſion that a crey 


Se l- i- 
E115 in 3e 


ture in proportion becomes mean and low, de 
are original to that which we call /e/f/heſs, a f] 
give rife to that ſordid diſpoſition of which we hay, 
already ſpoken, It appears there can be nothing Mei! 
ſo miſerable i in it-ſelf, or ſo wretched in its cone Veit 
quence, as to be thus impotent in temper, thx] er 
maiter'd by paſſion, and, by means of it, brauen 


under the moſt ſervile ſubjection to the world. TV 

Tis evident withal, that as this nf, < 
creales in us, fo mult a /ubr/zty, wars diy ra 2 * 
Carriage, which naturally accompanys it. an ing 
thus the cardour ard ingenuity of our natures, th fru 
Caic and frecdom of our minds mult be forteitcc has 
all trat and confidence in a manner loſt; and {i Jar 
7. CLINE, jealouſy , and eNUYS multply'd, } th 101 
rate end und inter malt de erer y day more {trong del, 
ly form'd in us; generous views ad m1 ices ll en 
aſide: and the more we are thus fenſibly disioint bar 


every day from ſociety and our fellows ; the wore 
opinion we {hail have of thoſe uniting paſſions Aich pe 
bind us in ſtrict alliance and amity with othen, bre 
Upon theſe terms we mult of courſe endeavour wh! 
filence and ſuppreſs our natural and good affect. "12 
ons: fince they are ſuch as wou d carry us to th! 
good of ſociety, agaialt what we fondly concen er 
to be our private good and intereſt 5 as has bea liv) 


ſhewn, the 


No w if theſe 8ELTIS H Pa3810Ns, beſides vol 
other ill they are the occaſion of, are withal tix Kin 
certain mcans of loſing us our zatural affection» 
then (by what has been prov'd before) tis evident, tht 
« That they mult be the certain means of lo{ing op” 
the chict enjoyment of life, and railing 11 WV wh 
« thoſe horrid and unnatural ha ions, a and that {WW 
6 yagenels of temper, which makes THE GREAT: 

* EST OF MISERYS, and the moſt wretched late thi 
© of life:“ as remains tor us to cxplain. nk 
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Cregs r 2 LAY WS 
They TRY 83 
f paſſions therefore, which, in the laſt place, THIRD 
hatt we are to examine, are thole which lead r 


\thi seither to a publick nor a private good; and are from the 
one seither of any advantage to the ſpecies in general, 21-a'ural 
tas or the creature in particular. Theſe, in oppoſiti- Helens. 
agu on to the ſecial and natural, we call the ux xa- 
l, TURAL AFFECTIONS. 
Ai Or this kind is that UNNATURAL and ixuv- Tuma- 
oſs AN DELIGHT in beholding torments, and in view- nity. 
Arg diſtreſs, calamity, blood, maſlacre and de- 
s, U buction, with a peculiar joy and pleaſure. This 
cited: bes been the reigning paſſion of many tyrants, and 
d {il darbarous nations; and belongs, in ſome degree, 
{1480 fuch tempers as have thrown off that courtcoul- 
tron Pls of behaviour which retains in us a juſt reve- 
„u euce of mankind, and prevents the growth of 
$i0n{Wbarſhneſs and brutality, This paſſion enters not 
woe here civility or affable manners have the leaſt 
Ahicht place. Such is the nature of what we call g 
othen W#rceding, that in the midſt of many other corrup- 
our u tions, it admits not of ix uuMANITY, or ſavage 
affecl. are. To fee the ſufferance of an enemy with 
to i crucl delight, may proceed from the height of an- 
once ger, revenge, fear, and other extended ſelf-paſ- 
is bell ſions: but to delight in the torture and pain of o- 
mer creatures indifferently, natives or foreigners, 
s who! our own, or of another ſpecies, kindred or no 


hal tie kindred, known or unknown; to feed, as it were, 
in; $©2 death, and be entertain'd with dying agonys; 
vident W415 has nothing in it accountable in the way of ſelf- 


tereſt or private good above-mention'd, but is 


p{109 08 
wholly and abſolute] y unnatural, as it is horrid and 


g in 1 . | 
that fa Icrable, | 
rear LHERE is another affection nearly related to Petulancy. 
d (tate this, which is 4 gay and frolickfome delight in what 
"5 mjurious to others; a fort of WANTON His- 
CHILYOUSNESS, and pleaſure in what is deſtrue- 
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Book 2. tive; a paſſion which, inſtead of being reſtrain d, 
is uſually encourag'd in children: ſo that 'tis i. 


deed no wonder if the effects of it are very unfqr. 
tunately felt in the world. For 'twill be hard 
perhaps, for any-one to give a reaſon why that 
temper which was us'd to delight in diforder ang 
ravage, when in a nurſery ; ſhou'd not afterward 
find delight in other diſturbances, and be. the occz. 
ſion of equal miſchief in familys, amongſt friend, 
and in the publick it ſelf, But of this paſſion then 
is not any foundation in nature; as has been ex. 
plain d. 

MALICE, MALIGNITY, OT 1LL-WILL, ſuch 2; 
is grounded on no ſelf- conſideration, and where 
there is no ſubject of anger or jealouſy, nor any 
thing to provoke or cauſe ſuch a deſire of doing il 
to another; this alſo is of that kind of paſſion, 

Ex vv too, when it is ſuch as ariſes from the pro- 
ſperity or happineſs of another creature no ways in- 
terfering with ours, is of the ſame kind of paſſion, 

THERE is alſo among theſe, a ſort of yatzry 
OF MANKIND AND SOCIETY; a paſſion which has 
been known perfectly reigning in ſome men, and 
has had a peculiar name given to it. A large ſhare 
of this belongs to thole who have long indulg'd 
themſelves in a habitual 2vero/ereſs, or who by 
force of ill nature, and ill-breeding, have contract. 
ed ſuch a reverſe of affability, and civil manners, 
that to ſee or meet a ſtranger is offenſive, The 
very aſpect of mankind is a diſturbance to em, and 
they are ſure always to hate at firſt fight, The 
diſtemper of this kind is ſometimes found to be in 
a manner national: but peculiar to the more ſavage 
nations, and a plain charaderiſtick of unciviliz'd 
manners, and barbarity. This is the immediate 
oppolite to that noble affection, which, in antient 
language, was term'd * hoſpitality, viz, exteniive 
love of mankind, and relief of ſtrangets. 


* VOL, III. pag. 106, 197, in the notcs. 
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We may add likewiſe to the number of the un- 
u. Natural paſſions, all thoſe which are rais d from s u- 
or. Norasririox (as before-mention'd) and from the 
rd, WW eu//0-2: of barbarous countrys : all which are too 
that Whorrid and odious in themſelves, to need any proof 
of their being miſerable. 

THERE might be other paſſions nam'd, ſuch as 


ces · Nounatural luis in foreign kinds or ſpecies, with 
nds, Mother perverſions of the amorous deſire within ozr 
here Neun. But as to theſe depravitys of appetite, we 


need add nothing here; after what has been already 
ud, on the ſubject of the more xatural paſſion. 
SUCH as theſe are the only affections or paſ- 
Fons we can ſtrictly call unnatural, ill, and of no 
tendency ſo much as to any ſeparate or private 
pod. Others indeed there are which have this 


h a9 
here 
any 


g il 


1, Miendency, but are ſo exorbitant and out of meaſure, 
pro- ſo beyond the common bent of any ordinary ///- 
s in- Nen, and fo utterly contrary and abhorreat to all 
Hon. Nr.! and natural alſection, that they are generally 
Did, and may be juſtly elteem'd aπustural and 
1 has /r. 
and Auo x theſe may be reckon'd ſuch an exo r- 
ſhare Nous pRIDE or AMBITION, ſachan Ax ROE 
uigd ed rrxaxNxy, as wou'd willingly leave nothang 
10 by vincent, nothing free, nothing proſperous in the 
tratt- World: ſuch an Ax ER as wou'd ſacriſice every 
ners, Ning to it-ſelf: ſuch a REVENGE as is never to be 
The Wtinguiſh'd, nor ever ſatisfy d without the greateſt 
„ and Wvelrys: ſuch an 1NnvETERACY and RANCOUR a$ 
Ri els, as it were, occaſion to exert it- ſelf; and 
ein 


s hold of the leaſt ſubject, ſo as often to make 
avage Wiſe weight of its malevolence fall even upon ſuch 
riliz'd Wc mere objects of pity and compaſſion, 
cdiate } TREACHERY and INGRATITUDE arc in ſtrict- 
ntient es mere negative vices; and in themſelves, no 
ente Nei paſſions; having neither averſion or inclina- 
dn belonging to them; but are deriv'd from the 
tt, unſoundneſs, or corruption of the affec- 
das in general, But when theſe vices become re- 
Vor, II. | tC 
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markable in a character, and ariſe in a mae 
from inclination and choice; when they are ſo fo 
ward and active, as to appear of their own accord Fr 
without any preſſing occaſion ; 'tis apparent the hu 
borrow ſomething of the mere wenatural paition WF" 


and are deriv'd from malice, envy, and inveterac wy 
as explain'd above, 5 
01 

IT MAY be objected here, that theſe paſſion I 
unnatural as they are, carry {till a fort of pleaſur A 
with them; and that however barbarous a pleafur X 


it be, yet ſtill it is a pleaſure and ſatisfaction whit 
is found in pride, or tyranny, revenge, malice, 
cruelty exerted. Now if it be poſſible in natur 
that any- one can feel a barbarous or malicious joy, 
otherwiſe than in conſequence of mere anguiſh a 
torment, then may we perhaps allow this kind u 
ſatisfa&ion to be call'd pleaſure or delight. But 
the caſe is evidently contrary. To love, and tobe 


kind; to have ſocial or natural affection, comylz 5 
cency and good-will, is to feel immediate ſatisfa un 
on and genuine content. Tis in it:ſelf origind 4 - 
jay, depending on no preceding pain or uncaline:;W... 
and producing nothing beſide ſatisfaction merci c 
On the other fide, animoſity, hatred and bitte *F 
neſs, is 5i29inal miſery and torment, producing! be. 
other pleaſure or ſatisfaction, than as the unnatudy..:. 
deſire is for the inſtant ſatisfy'd by ſomething wig \ 
appeaſes it. How ſtrong ſoever this pleaſure, then. .. 
fore, may appear ; it only the more implies the mh, 
ſery of that ſtate which produces it. For as eren 
eruelleſt bodily pains do by intervals of attuaze . 
ment, produce (as has been ſhewn) the highelt boi... 
dily pleaſure; ; ſo the ſierceſt and moſt raging toe 


ments of the mind, do, by certain moments of 3 
lief, afford the greateſt of mental enjoyments, Mott 
thoſe who know little of the truer kind. to 4 

Dun men of gentlelt diſpoſitions, and bet urn 
tempers, have at ſome time or other bcea la cry 
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n {al 


working antipathy, againſt the mulciply'd objects 
of offence? Nor can it be wonder'd at, if to per- 


ate, in reſpect of intereſt, and the common cit- 


pas in this manner loſt all which we call nature, 


this is caſily conceiv d. 


rns himſelf; which ever way he caſts his eye; e- 
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giently acquainted with thoſe diſturbances, which, Part 2, 
gt ill hours, even ſmall occaſions are apt to raiſe. CY 
From theſe ſlender experiences of harſhneſs and ill- F. 3. 
humour, they fully know and will confeſs the ill 
moments which are paſs'd, when the temper 1s e- 
wer ſo little gall'd or fretted. How mult it fare, 
therefore, with thoſe who hardly know any better 
hours in life; and who, for the grcœateſt part of it, 
are agitated by a thorow active ſpleen, a cloſe and 
ſettled malignity, and rancour ? How lively mult 
be the ſenſe of every thwarting and controuling ac- 
ident? How great muſt be the ſhocks of diſap- 
pointment, the ſtings of affront, and the agonys of 


ons thus agitated and oppreſs d, it ſcems a high Unatarat 
delight to appeaſe and allay for the while thoſe tu- ftate. 
nous and rough motions, by an indulgence of their 
pathon in miſchief and revenge. 

Now as to the conſequences of this unnatural 


umſtances of life; upon what terms a perſon who 


a1 be ſuppos d to ſtand, in reſpe& of the ſociety 
of mankind ; how he feels himſelf in it; what ſenſe 
he has of his own diſpoſition towards others, and 
of the mutual diſpoſition of others towards himſelf: 


WHAT 1njoyment or reſt is there for one who 
not conſcious of the merited affection or love, 
but, on the contrary, of the ill-will and hatred of 
every human foul? What ground mult this afford 
for horror and deſpair ? What foundation of fear, 
and continual apprehenſion from mankind, and 
Irom ſuperior powers? How thorow and deep mult 
be that nelancholy, which being once mov'd, has 
nothing ſoft or pleaſing from the fide of friendſhip, 
to allay or divert it? Where-ever ſuch a creature 


Very thing around mult appear ghaſtly and horrid; 
K 2 
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Book 2. every thing hoſtile, and, as it were, bent againtiiM+ 7 

WV private and ſingle being, who is thus divided fl x 
every thing, and at defiance and war with the ri 

of nature. ti 

'Tis thus, at laſt, that a mind becomes: ſe 

«vi/d-rneſs here all is laid waſte, every thing u 7 
and g-2dly remov'd, and nothing extant beſide v 

is ſavage and deform'd. Now if banifhment ft v 

one's country, removal to a foreign place, or MW of 

thing which looks like ſolitude or deſertion, be{ 


al 
heavy to endure; what mult it be to feel this y c 
erard haniſhment, this real e/frangement from h v 
man commerce; and to be after this manner in; 90 
deſart, and in the horrideſt of ſolitudes, even v] o. 
in the midſt of ſociety? What mult it be to lie or 
this difagreement with every thing, this 7rrec jc 
e!lableneſr and oppoſition to the order and goven a 
ment of the univerſe ? th 
us 
HENCE it appears, That the preateſt of n c: 
ſerys accompanys that tate which is conſequent ] p- 
the loſs of natural affection; and That To HA c 
' THOSE HORRID, MONSTROUS, AND UNNATUYY al 
RAL 4FFECTIONS, is TO BE MISERABLE g 
THE HIGHEST DEGREE, Fi: 
W 
CONC EV S110 du 
1 
HUS have we endeavour'd to prove what v, li 
propos'd in the beginning. And ſince in u i 
common and known fenſe of vice and illneſs, no 6 
one can be vitious or ill, except either, 
1. By the deficiency or weakneſs of natural k 
fetions ; Ja 
OR, 2. by the violence of /e /elf/h ; fu 
OR, 3. by ſuch as are plainly unnatural : pe 


Ir muſt follow, that if each of theſe are peri 
cious and deſtructive to the creature, inſomuch thit 
his complcateſt ſtate of miſery is made from hence 


concerning V 18 Tux. 


aint ro BE WICKED OR VITIOUS, 1s TO BE MISE- Part 2, 
WY 


d frond KaBLE AND UNHAPPY, 
he wil Axp ſince every vitious action muſt in propor- 
tion, more or leſs, help towards this miſchief, and 
Omes 4 felfrill; it mult follow That EVERY viTIOUS Ac- 
No r rox MUST BE SELF-INJURIOUS AND ILL, 
e vial Ox the other ſide; the happineſs and good of 
t fun vis ru has been prov'd from the contrary effect 
or of other affections, ſuch as are according to nature, 
de h and the economy of the ſpecies or kind. We have 
his i calt up all thoſe particulars, from whence (as by 
2m he way of addition and ſubſtraction) the main ſz or 
er ini general account of happineſs, is either augmented 
1 when or diminiſh'd. And if there be no article excepti- 
lire nf onable in this ſcheme of ral arithmetic; the ſub- 
rec ject treated may be ſaid to have an evidence as great 
overs as that which is found in numbers, or mathema- 
| ticks, For let us carry ſcepticiſm ever ſo far, let 
us doubt, if we can, of every thing about us ; we 
cannot doubt of what paſſes within our-ſelves. Our 
paſhons and affections are known to us. They are 
certain, whatever the objects may be, on which they 
are employ'd. Nor is it of any concern to our ar- 
gument, how theſe exterior objects ſtand ; whether 
they are realitys, or mere illuſions; whether we 
wake or dream. For / dreams will be equally diſ- 
| turbing : and a good dream (if life be nothing elſe) 
will be eaſily and happily paſs'd. In this dream of 
life, therefore, our demonſtrations have the ſame 
force ; our ballance and economy hold good, and our 
obligation to VIRTUE is in every reſpect the ſame, 
UpoN the whole: there is not, I preſume, the 
leaſt degree of certainty wanting, in what has been 
jad concerning the preferableneſs of He mental plea- 
| ſures to the ſenſual ; andevenof the ſenſual, accom- 
pany'd with good affetion, and under a temperate 
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permi and right uſe, to thoſe which are no ways reſtrain'd, 
ch tha zr ſupported by any thing ſocial or aſfectionate. 
hence; No R is there leſs evidence in what has been ſaid, 


of the united ſtructure and fabrick of the mind, 
R 3 
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Book 2. and of thoſe paſſions which conſtitute he temper 


* . . a 

CN or ſoul; and on which its happineſs or miſery {0 MW » 
immediately depend. It has been ſhewn, that in * 

this conſtitution, the imparing of any one part mut f. 


inſtantly tend to the diſorder and ruin of other parts, b 
and of the whole it- ſelf; thro the neceſſary . f. 
nexion and ballance of the affections: that thok 
very paſhons thro which men are vitious, are # m 
themſelves a torment and diſeaſe; and that whir. c 
ſocver is done which is knowingly 7//, muſt be of 7 
ill conſciouſneſs ; and in proportion, as the act is il, 
mult impair and corrupt ſocial enjoyment, and de. 
{troy both the capacity of kind affetion, and the con- 
ſeieufneſs of meriting any ſuch. So that neither can 
we participate thus in joy or happinefs with others, 
or receive ſatis faction from the mutual kindneſs 7 
imagin'd love of others: on which, however, the 
greateſt of all our pleaſures are founded. 
IF this be the caſe of moral delinquency ; andif 
| | the ſtate which is conſequent to this eie from 
1.1 nature, be of all other the moſt horrid, oppreſſive, 
and miſerable; 'twill appear, ** That to yield or 
« conſent to any thing ill or immoral, is a breach 
| , intereſt, and leads to the greateſt ills :” aud, 
„% That, on the other fide, every thing which ir 
« an improvement of virtue, or an eſtabliſhment 
; « of right affedtion and integrity, is an advance» 
| « ment of intereſt, and leads to the greateſt aud 
| « nft ſolid happineſs and enjoyment.” 

Tuus the wiſdom of what rules, and is FigsT 
and CHIEF I nature, has made it to be according 
to the private intere/t and good of every-one, to 
work towards the general good; which it a creature 
ccaſes to promote, he is actually ſo far wanting to 
himſelf, and ceaſes to promote his own happinels 
and welfare. He is, on this account, directly hu 
own enemy: nor can he any otherwiſe be good ot 
uſe ful to himſelf, than as he continues good to ſo- 
ciety, and to that whole of which he is himſclt a 
part, So that VIRTUE, Which of all excclicncys 
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concerning Via r Ur. 


and beamtys 1s the chief, and moſt amiable; that 
which is the prop and ornament of human affairs; 


which upholds communitys, maintains union, 
friendſhip, and correſpondence amongſt men; that 
by which countrys, as well as private familys, 
fouriſh and are happy ; and for want of which, e- 
very-thing comely, conſpicuous, great and worthy, 
mult periſh, and go to ruin; that ſingle quality, 
thus beneficial to all ſociety, and to mankind iz 


general, is found equally a happineſs and good to 


each creature in particular; and is that by which 
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Part 2. 


Concluſion, 


alone man can be happy, and without which he 


muſt be miſerable. 


AND, thus, VIRTUE is the good, and vICE the 
il of eyery-one, | 
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PHiLOCLESs fo PALEMOxR. 


HAT mortal, if he had never chanc'd 

\ V to hear your character, PaLEmoON, 

cou'd imagine that a genius fitted for 
the greateſt affairs, and form'd amidſt courts and 
camps, ſhou'd have ſo violent a turn towards phi- 
loſophy and the ſchools? Who is there cou'd poſ- 
ſibly believe that one of your rank and credit in the 
/a/hionable world, ſhou'd be ſo thorowly conver- 
ſant in the /earned one, and deeply intereſted in 
the affairs of a people ſo diſagrecable to the gene- 
rality of mankind and humour of the age ? 

I BELIEVE truly, you are the only well-bred 
man who wou'd have taken the fancy to talk phi- 
lolophy in ſuch a circle of good company as we had 
round us yelterday, when we were in your coach 
together, in the park, How you cou'd reconcile 
the objects there, to ſuch ſubjects as theſe, was 
unaccountable. I cou'd only conclude, that ei- 
ther you had an extravagant paſſion for philoſophy, 


| 


120 Tie MORALISTS, 


Part 1. to quit ſo many charms for it; or that ſome of thoę Not 
tender charms had an extravagant effect, which vine 


ſent you to philoſophy for relief. we 
Ix either caſe I pity d you; thinking it a milder I ©* 
fate, to be, as I truly was, for my own part, a 0 


more indifferent lover. Tas better, I told you, WW ©: 
to admire beauty and wiſdom a little more mode. 880 
rately, Twas better, I maintain'd, to ingage ſo low 
cautiouſly as to be ſure of coming off with a whole WM © 
heart, and a fancy as ſtrong as ever towards all We 
the pretty entertainments and diverſions of the lady 
world. For theſe, methought, were things one nile] 


wou'd not willingly part with, for a fine romantick Pick: 
paſhon of one of thoſe gentlemen whom they Thc 
call'd viriug/o's. her 
THE name I took to belong in common to your WM" 
lover and philoſopher. No matter what the objet pub! 
was; whether poetry, mulick, philoſophy, or the ſom 
fair. All who were enamour'd any-way, were in {WY 
the ſame condition. You might perceive it (I told qual 
you) by their looks, their admiration, their pro- "A 
found thoughtfulneſs, their waking ever and anon Þ 
as out of a dream, their talking ſtill of one thing, tals 
and ſcarce minding what they ſaid on any other deni 
ſubje dt. Sad indications! and 
Bur all this warning ſerv'd not to deter you. V 0 
For you, PALEMON, are one of the adventurous, “ ol 
whom danger rather animates than diſcourages, NA 
And now nothing leſs will ſatisfy you than to have W*” © 
our philoſophical adventures recorded. Ali mult than 
be laid before you, and ſum'd in one compleat ac- ſtate 
count; to remain, it ſeems, as a monument of that this c 
unſeaſonable converſation, ſo oppoſite to the reign» N 
ing genius of gallantry and pleaſure, oy 
| a 

1 MUST own, indecd, 'tis become faſhionable Neem 
in our nation to talk politicks in every company, IT 
and mix the diſcourſes of ſtate-affairs with thoſe of Per ti 
PHIL). Pleaſure and entertainment. However, tis certun peop! 
SOPHY, We approve of no ſuch freedom in iOS Oo. cle 
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Wor do we look upon politicts to be of her pro- 
vince, or in the leaſt related to her, So much have 
we moderns degraded her, and ſtripp'd her of her 
chief rights, 

You mult allow me, Pal E Mo, thus to be- 
moan philoſophy; ſince you have forc'd me to in- 
gige with her at a time when her credit runs ſo 
low, She is no longer a&ive in the world; nor 
ein hardly, with any advantage, be brought upon 
the publick age. We have immur'd her (poor 
dy!) in colleges and cells; and have ſet her ſer- 


vilely to ſuch works as thoſe in the mines. Empi- 


ticks, and pedantick ſophiſts are her chief pupils. 
The ſchool-fyllogiſm, and elixir, are the choicelt of 
her products. So far is ſhe from producing ſtateſ- 
men, as of old, that hardly any man of note in the 
publick cares to own the leaſt obligation to her, If 
ſome few maintain their acquaintance, and come 
dow and then to her receſſes, tis as the diſciple of 
quality came to his Lord and Maſter j “ /ecre:ly, 
% and by night. 

Bur as low as PHILOSOPHY is reduc'd ; if - 
tals be allow'd belonging to her, polzticks muſt un- 
deniably be hers. For to underſtand the manners 
and conſtitutions of men in c9mm97, tis neceſſary 
to ſtudy MAN in particular, and know the creature, 
as he is in himſelf, before we conſider him in com- 
pany, as he is intereſted in the ſtate, or join'd to 
any city or community. Nothing is more familiar 
than to reaſon concerning man in his con federate 
ſite and national relation ; as he ſtands ingag'd to 
this or that ſociety, by birth or naturalization : yet, 
bconſider him as a ci gen, or commorior of theworld, 
© trace his pedigree a ſtep higher, and view his 
d and conſtitution in ature it- ſelf, muſt paſs, it 
leems, for ſome intricate or over - reſind ſpeculation, 
Ir may be properly ailedg'd perhaps, as a reaſon 
or this general ſhyneſs in ra inguirys ; that the 
people to whom it has principally belong's to handle 
cle ſubjects, have dane it in luch a manner as to 
You, II. 1 
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put the better ſort out of countenance with the yn, 


WV dertaking. The appropriating this concern to mers 5 


Las guage. 


Style. 


ſcholaſbiche, has brought their faſhion and air int 


the very ſubject, There are formal et- places, a 
where, we reckon, there is enough ſaid and taugt 
on the head of theſe graver ſubjects, We can gre W | 
no quarter to any thing like it in good company, W b. 
The leaſt mention of ſuch matters gives us a diſzu} 
and puts us out of humour, If learning comes . 
croſs us, we count it pedantry; if morality, u b. 
preaching. V 
OxE muſt own this, however, as a real diſad. 
vantage of our modern converſations ; that by ſac 
a ſcrupulous nicety they loſe thoſe maſculine helps 
of learning and ſound reaſon. Even the air ;;. 
in whole favour we pretend to make this conde- WM , 
ſcenſion, may with reaſon deſpiſe us for it, ad n 
laugh at us for aiming at their peculiar ſoftneſs, 'Tis MW in 
no compliment to them, to affect their manner, vat 
and be efeminate, Our ſenſe, language, and ityle, I rai 
as well as our voice, and perſon, ſhou'd harſh 
{ome-thing of that male-feature, and natural rough rer 
neſs, by which our ſex is diltioguiſh'd. And what, 
cver pslitene/s we may pretend to, 'tis more a d fie 
figurement than any real refinement of diſcourſe, v pre 
render it thus delicat g. Th 
No work of wit can be eſteem'd perfect without: be 
that ſtrength and boldneſs of hand, which gives had 
body and proportions, A good piece, the paisteg his 
ſay, mult have good muſcling as well as c:/5uri9M mar 
and drapery. And ſurely no writing or diſcourk, 
of any great moment, can ſeem other than encrra: 
ed, when neither {trong reaſon, nor antiquity, not 


the records of things, nor the natural wo” he! 
man, nor any-thing which can be call'd A cap: 
dares accompany 1t ; except perhaps i in ſome rid \ 
culous habit, which may give it an air of play a moi 
dalliancc. off 


Nn AT S oO bp x. 


* DALOGUE; 


ſabiects. The truth is; 'twou'd be an abomina- 
ble falſhood and belying of the age, to put fo much 
good Teaſe together in any one converſation, as 
might make it hold out ſteddily, and with plain co- 
herence, for an hour's time, till any axe ſubject had 
beca rationally examin'd. 

To lay colours, to dcaw, or deſcribe, againſt the 
appearance cf nature and truth, is a liberty neither 
permitted the painter nor the poet, Much leſs can 
the philsfepher nave ſuch a privilege; elvecially 272 
his own caſe, If he repreients ms philoſophy as 
making any figure in converiation ; it he triumphs 
in the debare, and gives his own wiſdom the ad- 
vactage over the world's; he may be lib to ſound 
raillery, and poihbly be made a fable of. 

'Tis ſaid of the lion, that being in civil confe— 


rence with the man, he wilcly refus'd to yield the 


ſuperiority of {trength to him; when, mitead of 
fact, the man produc d only certain figures and re- 
preſentations of human victorys over the lion-kind, 
Theſe maiter-pieces of art the beait diſcover d ro 
be whoily of human forgery: and from theſe he 
had good right to appeal. Indeed had he ever in 
his lite been witneſs to any ſuch combats as the 
man repreſented to him in the way of art; poſſibly 
the example might have mov'd him, But old ſta— 
tues of a HERCULES, a Tus kus, or other beatt- 
ſubdluers, cou'd have little power over him, whillt 
he neither ſaw nor felt any ſuch living antagoniſt 
capable to diſpute the ſield with him. 

We necd not wonder, therefore, that the ſort of 
moral painting, by way of dialogue, is ſo much out 
of faſhion ; and that we ſee no more of theſe philo- 
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THIS brings to my mind a reaſon I have often Sect. 1. 
ſought for; why we moderns, who abound ſo much 
in treatiſes and eſjays, are ſo ſparing in the way of 


which heretofore was found the DTA4- 
politeſt and beſt way of managing even the graver LOGUE, 
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Academiſſe, 
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The MORALIS TS, 


ſophical portraitures now- a-days. For where yy 
the originals? Or what tho you (PALEmoN) 
I, by chance, have lighted on ſuch a one; and 
pleas'd our-ſelves with e life? Can you imagirg 
it ſhou'd make @ good picture? 


YOU know too, that in this academict philoſe. 
phy I am to preſent you with, there is a certain way 
of queſtioning and doubting, which no-way ſures 
the genius of our age. Men love to take party in- 
ſtantly. They can't bear being kept in ſuſpeace, 
The examination torments 'em, They want to be 
rid of it, upon the eaſeſt terms. Tis as if me 
favey'd themiclves drowning, whenever they dare 
truſt to the current of reaſon. They ſeem hurry. 
ing away, they know not whither; and are ready 
to catch at the f:rit twig. There they chuſe after. 
wards to hang, tho ever ſo inſecurely, rather tha 
truſt their ſtrength to bear them above water, He 
who has got hold of an pot heit, how flight foe- 
ver, is ſatisfyd. He can preſently anſwer ever 
objection, and, with a few terms of art, give u 
account of every thing without trouble. 

*'T1s no wonder if in this age the philoſophy > 
the alchymiſls prevails fo much: ſince it promiſes 
ſuch wonders, and requires more the :.bours df 
hands than brains. Woe have a ſtrange fancy to 
be creators, a violent deſire at lcaft to know the 
knack or ſecret by which nature does all. The rel 
of our philoſophers only aim at that in ſpecula tion, 
which our alchymiſts aſpire to in practice. For 
with ſome of theſe it has been actually under del. 
beration how to make ums, by other mediums than 
nature has hitherto provided. Every ſect has a ve. 
ciþpe, When you know it, you are maſter of r. 
ture: you ſolve all her * phenomena : you ſceallher 


deligns, and can account for all her operations. If 


necd were, you might, perchance too, be of her li- 
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boratory, and work for her. At leaſt one wou'd 


imagine the partizans of each modern ſect had this 


conceit. They are all ARCH1MmanEs's in their way, 
and can 9zake a world upon calicr terms than he of- 
fer d to uove one. 

Ix ſhort; there are good reaſons for our being 
thus ſuperficial, and conſequently thus dogmatical 
in philoſophy, We arc too lazy and effeminate, and 
withal a little too cowardly, to dare t. The de- 
cilive way belt becomes our manners. It ſates as 
well with our vices as with our ſuperſtition, Which— 
ever we are fond of, is fecur'd by it. If in favour 
of religion we have cſpous'd an hypotheſis, on 
which our faith, we think, depends; we arc ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly careful not to be looſen'd in it. If, by 
means of our ill morals, we are broken with reli- 
gion; tis the ſame cate ſtill: we are as much afraid 
of daubting. We mult be fare to ſay, It cant 
« be;” and, „ Ti demonſtrable: for otherwiſe 
« who kn9ws And not to Aub, is to vicld /”” 

Tuus we will needs &7224v every thing, and be 
at the pains of examining nothing, Of all philoſo- 
phy, therefore, how abſolutely the molt diſagreeable 
maſt 7hat appear, which goes upon no eſtabliſh'd 
hypothelis, nor preſents us with any flattering 
ſcheme, talks only of probabilitys, ſuſpence of 
judgment, inquiry, ſearch, and caution not to be 
impos d on, or decerv'd? This is that acadernick 
diſcipline in which formerly * the youth were 
train d: when not only horſemanſhip and military 
arts had their publick places of exerciſe; but phi- 
lolophy too had its wrelilers in repute, Reaſon and 
wit had their academy, and underwent this trial; 


not in a formal way, apart from the world; but 


openly, among the better ſort, and as an cxerciſe of 
the genteeler kind, This the greateſt men were not 
ainam'd to practiſe, in the intervals of publick af- 
lars, in the higheſt ſtations and employ ments, and 
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The MOR ALIS TS, 


Part 1. at the lateſt hour of their lives. Hence that wy 
of DIALOGUE, and patience of debate and reason. 


ing, of which we have ſcarce a reſemblance left i 
any of our converſations, at this ſeaſon of the worly, 


CONSIDER then, Par mo, what our pi; 
is like to prove: and how it will appear; eſpecil. 
I; in the light you have unluckily chofen to (ct it 
For who wou d thus have confronted philofophy 
with the gaicty, wit, and humour of the age ? — 
If this, however, can be for your credit, I am con. 
tent. The project is your own, Tis you why 
have match d p4hz/;/opky thus unequally. Therefore 
leaving you to anſwer for the ſucceſs, I begin thi 
inauſpicious work, which my ill ſtars and you hare 
aſſign d me; and in which I hardly dare afk ſuccou 
of the 17uſes, as poetical as I am oblig'd to ſhey 
my: ſelf in this enterprize. 


S ECT. II. 
8 WRETCHED ſtate of mankind 
85 hapleſs nature, thus to have err d in thy 


„ chief workmanfhip! Whence ſprang thi 
& fatal weakneſs? What chance or deſtiny jhall 
«© we accuſe? Or ſhall we mind the poets, when 
„ they ling thy tragedy (PROMETHEVUS!) who 
& with thy ſtoln celeſtial fire, mix'd with vile clay, 
e didſt mock heaven's countenance, and in abulive 
« likeneſs of the immortals mad'{t the -compound 
« Mans that wretched mortal, 2% to himſclf, and 
© cauſe of 7// to all.” 
Wrar fay you, PALEMON, to this rant, nov 
upon ſecond thoughts? Or have you forgot ti 
Ju{t in ſuch a romantick ſtraia that you broke ont 
againſt Suν,]q kind, upon a day when every thing 
look'd pleaiing, and the #ind it-ſelf (I thought) 
never appear'd fairer, or made a better ſhew: 
Bur twas not the whole creation you thus quar- 
rel'd wich: nor were you ſo out ot concert With al 
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beauty. The verdure of the field, the diſtant pro- Sect, 2. 


ſpects, the gilded horizon, and purple ſky, formd WWW 


by a ſetting fun, had charms in abundance, and 
were able to make impreſſion on you. Here, Pa- 
LEMON, you allow'd me to admire as much as [ 
pleas'd; when, at the ſame inſtant, you wou'd not 
bear my talking to you of thoſe nearer beautys of 
our own kind, which I thought more natural for 
men at our age to admire, Your ſeverity however 
cou'd not ſilence me upon this ſubject. I continu'd 
to plead the cauſe of the fair, and advance their 
charms above all thoſe other beautys of nature, 
And when you took advantage from this oppolition, 
to ſhew how little there was of 2zzature, and how 
much of art in what 1 admir'd, I made the belt apo- 
logy I cou'd; and fighting for beauty, kept the 
field as long as there was one fair-ore preſent. 

CoxnSIDERING how your genius ſtood inclin'd 
to poetry, I wonder'd molt to find you on a ſudden 
grown ſo out of conceit with our modern poets, and 
galante writers; whom I quoted to you, as better 
authoritys than any antient in behalf of the fair ſex, 
and their prerogative, But this you treated ſlightly. 
You acknowledg'd it to be true indeed, what had 
been obſerv'd by ſome late wits, © That GAL- 
% LANTRY was of @ modern growth,” And well 
it might be ſo, you thought, without diſhonour to 
the ancients ; who underſtood truth and nature too 
well, to admit fo ridiculous an invention. 

"Twas in vain, therefore, that I held up this 
ſlicld in my defence. I did my cauſe no ſervice, 
when in behalf of the fair I pleaded all the fine 
tings which are uſually ſaid, in this romantick way, 
to their advantage, You attack'd the very fortrefs 
of gallantry, ridicul'd the point of honour, with all 
mole nice ſentiments and ceremonials belonging to 
n. You damn d even our favourite zcvels ; thoſe 
dear ſweet natural pieces, writ molt of em by the 
fur ſex theniſelves. In (ſhort, this whole order 


aud ſcheme of wit you condemn'd abſolutely, as 


Gallantry, 
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Callantry. 
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Part 1. falſe, monſtrous, and GOTHICK 3 quite Out of the 


way of nature, and ſprung from the mere dregs ( 
chivalry or knight-errantry ; a thing which in i. 
ſelf you prefer'd, as of a better taſte than thy 
which reigns at preſent in its itead, For at a tin; 
when this myltery of gallautiy carry'd along vit 
it the notion of doughty knighthood; when % fi 
were made witneſſes, and, in a manner, partys u 
feats of arms, enter d into all the points of war ar 
combat, and were won by dint of launce and manh 
prowels; twas not altogether abſurd (you though) 
on ſuch a foundation as this, to pay em homage 
and adoration, make 'em the ſtandard of wit ard 
manners, and bring mankind under their laws, Bu 
in a country where no /he-/aints were worſhipd 
by any authority from religion, twas as impertinent 
and lenſleſs, as it was profane, to deify the ſex, 
raiſe em to a capacity above what nature had al. 
low'd, and treat em with a reſpect which in the 
natural way of love they themſelves were the aptel! 
to complain of, | 

INDEED as for the 925ra/ part, *twas wonderfa 
(you ſaid) to obſerve the licentiouſneſs which thi 
foppiſh courtly humour had eſtabliſh'd in the world, 
What ſuch a flattering way of addreſs to all the 
ſex in common cou'd mean, you knew not; unleß 
it were to render em wholly common indecd, ard 
make each fair-one apprehend that the publick hu 
a right to her; and that beauty was too commun 
cative and divine a thing, to be made a prope, 
and conſin'd to one at once. 


MEAN while our company began to leave us, 


The beau inne, whom you had been thus icvere 


ly cenſuring, drew off apace : for it grew lite, | 
took notice that the approaching objects of thc 
night were the more agrecable to you, for the b. 
litude they introduc'd; and that the moon aud 
plancts which began now to appear, were in fes 
lity the only proper company for a man in pol 
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beautys, MAN only excepted, Never did I hear a 
finer deſcription than you made of the order of the 
heavenly luminarys, the circles of the planets, and 
their attendent ſatelliten. And you who wou'd al- 
low nothing to thoſe fair earthly luminarys in the 
circles which juſt now we mov'd in; you, PaLE- 
ox, Who ſeem'd to overlook the pride of that 
theatre, began now to look out with raviſhment on 

this other, and triumph in the new philoſophical 
ſcene of worlds unknown. Here, when you had 
preity well ſpent the firſt fire of your im: ination, 
I wou'd have got you to reaſon more calmly with 
me upon that other part of the creation, your own 
kind; to which (I told you) you « icover'd fo 
much averſion, as wou'd raake one belicve you a 
compleat TimoN, or 17ar-hater 

CA you then, OPHILO cues,” (ſaid you in a 
high ſtrain, and with a moving air of palion) “ Can 
you believe me of that character? Or can you 
« think it of me in earneſt, that being MAN, and 
* conſcious of my nature, I ſhou'd have yet ſo little of 
* humanity, as not to feel the affections of a ar ? 
* Or feeling what is natural towards my kind, that 
* I ſhou'd bold their intereſt light, and be indiffe- 
{* rently affected with what affects or ſeriouſly con- 
* cerns them? Am I ſo ill a lover of my country? 
Or is it that you find me indeed ſo ill a friend? 
For what are all relations elſe? What are the 
tics of private friendſhip, if that to mankind be 
not obliging? Can there be yet a bond in na- 
ture, if „hat be none? O PHILOCLES! believe 
me when I ſay I feel it one, and fully prove its 
power within me. Think not that I wou'd wil» 
* lingly break my chain: nor count me ſo dege- 
„ ncrate or unnatural, as whilſt J hold this form, 
E | I ſhou'd throw off 
* loye, compaſſion, kindneſs, and not befriend 
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For now you began to talk with much Sect. 2. 
ſatisfaction of natural things, and of all orders of WW 
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mankind, But O what treacherys ! why 
diforders ! And how corrupt is all! Did you 
not obſerve e'en now, when all this ſpace wy 
f11'd with goodly rows of company, how pence 
ful all appear'd. What charms there are i 
publick companys! What harmony in courts and 
courtly places! How plcas'd is every face! Huy 
courteous and humane the general carriage an 
behaviour! Mhat creature capable of e. 
Hection, if he thus fuw us mankind, and faw 99 
more, wou'd not believe our earth a very he: 
ven? What foreigner (the inhabitant, ſuppoſe 
of ſome near planet} when he had travel d h. 
ther, and ſurvey d this outward face of thing, 
wou'd think of what lay hid beneath the maſk? 
but let him (tay a-while. Allow him le. 
ſure; till he has gain'd a nearer view, and fol 
lowing our Giliclv'd aſſemblys to their particy 
lar rece/:s, he has the power of ſeeing 'emn 
this new aſpe&t.——-Here he may behold tk 
great men of the miniſtry, who not at an hou 
ago in publick appear'd ſuch friends, now plot 
ting craftily each other's ruin, with the ru 
of the ſtate it-ſelf, a ſacrifice to their ambit 
on. Here he may ſee too thoſe of a ſofte 
kind, who knowing not ambition, follow or! 
lobe. Yet (PILO SLES) who wou'd tu 
it?“ 
Ar theſe words, you may remember, I diſc 


ver'd the lightneſs of my temper, and laugh'd# 
loud; which I could hardly hope you wou'd hat 
pardon'd, had I not freely told you the true rea 
was not for want of being affected with whit 
you ſpoke. I only imagin'd a more particular ca: 
had provok'd you, when having paſs'd over the at 
bitious, you were coming full-charg'd againlt tte 
people of a ſofter paſſion. At firit, I look'd on 
as deeply in the ſpleen: but now I concluded 0 
in love, and ſo unhappily engag'd as to have Ic! 
ſon to complain of infidelity, “* This, thought? 
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« diſorders he lamented!“ 


AFTER I had begg'd pardon for my rude mirth, Cite of 
which had the good fortune however to make ſome ill. 


change in your humour; we fell naturally into cool 
reaſoning about the nature and cauſe of ILL in ge- 
neral : ** Thro what contirgency, what chance; by 
« what fatal neceſ//ty, what auill, or what permits 
« 77 it came upon the world; or being come once, 
« ſhou'd (li]l ſubſiſt.“ This * 7zguiry, which with 
ſight reaſoners is eaſily got over, {tuck hard, I 
found, with one of your cloſe judgment and pene- 


tration. And this inſenſibly led us into a nice cri- 


ticim of NATURE ; Whom you ſharply arraign'd 
for many abſurditys you thought her guilty of, in 
xlation to mankind, and his peculiar ſtate, 

Faix wou'd I have perſuaded you to think with 
more equality of NATURE, and to proportion her 
defects a little better. My notion was, that the 
grievance Jay not altogether in one part, as you 
plac'd it ; but that every ning had its ſhare of in- 
tonvenience. Pleaſure and pain, beauty and de- 
formity, good and ill, ſeem'd to me every-where 
interwoven; and one with another made, I thought, 
a pretty mixture, agreeable enough, in the main. 
Twas the fame, I fancy'd, as in ſome of thoſe 
rich ſtuffs, where the flowers and ground were od- 
dly put together, with ſuch irregular work, and 
contrary colours, as look'd ill % the pattern, but 
mighty natural and well 7 the piece. 

Bux you were ſtill upon extremes. Nothing 
vou'd ſcrve to*excuſe the faults or blemiſhes of 
this part of the creation, MANKIND 3 even tho 
all beſides were fair, without a blemiſh, The very 
ſtorms and tempeſts had their beauty in your 


® Treatiſe IV. See the beginning. 


« has mov'd PALEMON thus, Hence the /ad Se. 2. 
« abr, Here was that corruption, and thoſe 
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Part 1. account, thoſe alone excepted which aroſe in hy, 


Wo man breaſts. "Twas only for this turbulent race g 
Cauſe of mortals you offer'd to accuſe nature. And | xy 


ill, 


To MORAETSTS, 


found why you had been ſo tranſported with de 
ſtory of PRoMETHEUs. You wanted ſuch aq g, 
perator as this for mankind: and you were temp. 
ed to wiſh the ſtory cou'd have been confirmed la 
modern divinity; that clearing the ſupreme poyen 
of any concern or hand in the ill workmanſhip, yay 
might have the liberty of inveighing againſt i 
without profaneneſs. 

TH1s however, I told you, was but a ſlight en. 
ſion of the religious poets among the anticnt, 
Twas caſy to anſwer every objection by a Pro. 
METHEUS : as, Why had mankind #7797nall; 
% much folly and perverſeneſs? Why ſo mud 
& pride, ſuch ambition, and ſtrange appetites? 
« Why ſo many plagues, and curſes, entail'd on 
& him and his poſterity ?”—— Pk omETHeEr; 
was the cauſe, The plaſtick artiſt, with his un- 
lucky hand, ſolv'd all. Twas his contrivance 
(they ſay) and he was to anſwer for it.“ They 
reckon'd it a fair game, if they cou'd gain a ſing! 
remove, and put the evil cauſe farther off, If the 
people aſk'd a queſtion, they told em à ale, and 
ſent 'em away ſatisfy' d. None beſides a few pli- 
loſophers wou'd be ſuch buſy-bodys (they thought) 
as to look beyond, or aſk a ſecond queſtion, 

AND in reality, continu'd I, 'tis not to be im- 
gin'd how ſerviceable a tale is, to amuſe others be- 
ſides mere children; and how much caſier the ge- unde 
nerality of men are paid | in this paper-coin, chan * 
ſterling reaſon, We ought not to laugh fo rcd hne 
ly at the Indian philoſophers, who to fatiiy they 
their people how this huge frame of the world 1 
ſupported, tell 'em 'tis by an elephant. And 
the elephant how ?——A ſhreud queſtion! but I ſo 
which by no means ſhou'd be anſwer'd. is here Ine 
only that our Indian philoſophers are to blame. We pe 
They ſhou'd be contented with /e elephant, ud v. 
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tortoiſe malt bear the new load: and thus the mat- 


cer ſtands worſe than before. 

1 Tux heathen ſtory of PRomETHEUS was, I 
f. told you, much the ſame with this Indian one: on- 
4 y the heathen mythologiſts were ſo wile as not to 
00 beyond the firſt remove. A ſingle PROMETHE= 


F us was enough to take the weight from Jove, 
* They fairly made Jove a ſtander- by. He reſolv'd, 
it ſeems, to be neuter; and ſee what wou'd come 


"WF of this notable experiment; how the dangerous 
. man-moulder wou d proceed; and what wou'd be 
„me event of his tampering, Excellent account, 
10 to ſatisfy the heathen vulgar / But how, think you, 
"WW wou'd a phi/s/opher digeſt this? “ For the gods 
© WM (he wou'd ſay preſently) either cou'd have hin- 
_ der'd PROMETHEUS'S creation, or they cou'd 
"0 W'* not. If they cou'd, they were anſwerable for 
u the conſequences; if they cou'd not, they were 
"WF * 50 longer gods, being thus limited and con- 
* * ttoul d. And whether PROMETHEVS were a 


"7 WF © name for chance, deſtiny, a plaſtick nature, or an 
* evil Daemon; whatever was deſign'd by it; 
etwas ſtill the ſame breach of OmxieoTExCE.” 
Pu THarT ſuch a hazardous affair as this of creati- 


e ſhou'd have been undertaken by thoſe who had 
not perfect foreſight as well as command, you 
wc own'd was neither wiſe nor juſt, But you ſtood to 
s be 


ſoreſight. You allow'd the conſequences to have been 
underſtood by the creating powers, when they un- 
dertook their work: and you deny'd that it wou'd 


* wy 
zan m 


oy dire been better for them to have omitted it; tho 
5 ey knew what wou'd be the event. © »Twas 
+ better ſtill that the project thou'd be executed, 


10 whatever might become of mankind, or how hard 
* ſoever ſuch a creation was like to fall on the ge- 
' nerality of this miſerable race. For 'twas im- 


* polhible, you thought, that heaven ſhou'd have 
You. II. M 
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4 no further. But they have a tortci/e in reſerve; Sect. 2. 
whoſe back, they think, is broad enough. So the 
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© acted otherwiſe than /r the beſt. So that ern 
« from this miſery and 1LL of U¹jn, there was un. 
c doubtedly ſome G6 00D ariſing ; ſomething whic 
% ogycr-ballanc'd all, and made full amends,” 


THIS was a confeſhon I wonder'd indced hon 
1 came to draw from you: and ſoon afterward] 
found you ſomewhat uneaſy under it. For here! 
took up your own part againſt you; and ſetting al 
thoſe villanys and corruptions of human kind in th 
ſame light you had done juſt before, I put it up" 
you to tell, where poſhbly cou'd be the advantax 


or good ariſing hence; or what excellence or bea 


cou'd redound from thoſe tragical pictures yu 
your-ſelf had drawn ſo well after the life. We 
ther it muſt not be a very ſtrong philoſophical faith 
which ſhou'd perſuade one that thoſe diſmal par 
you ſet to view were only the neceſſary ſhades d 
a {ine piece, to be reckon'd among the beautys d 
the creation: or whether poſſibly you might lod, 
upon that maxim as very fit for heaven, which! 
was ſure you did not approve at all in mankind; 
« To de ILL, that GOOD might follow,” 
THis, I ſaid, made me think of the manner 
our modern PROMETHEUS'Ss, the mountebani 
who pcrform'd fuch wonders of many kinds, he: 
on our carthly ſtages. They cou'd create diſeak 
and make miſchief, in order to heal, and 1 reſi 
But ſhou'd we aſſign ſuch a practice as this to hc! 
ven? Shou'd we dare to make ſuch empiricid 
the gods, and ſuch @ patient of poor nature 
« Was this a reaſon for nature's ſick lineſs? 0 
« how elſe came ſhe (poor innocent!) to fallſd 
e or run aſtray? Had ſhe been originally heal 
© or created found at fr/?; ſhe had ill cont! 
« ſo. "Twas no credit to the gods to leave ii 
« deſtitute, or with a flaw which wou'd colt d 
« the mending, and make them ſufferers for the 
6 own work,” 
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[was going to bring Ho M to witneſs for the Sc, 2. 
many troubles of Jove, the death of SARPEDON, LS WWW 


and the frequent croſſes heaven met with, from 
the fatal ſiſters. But this diſcourſe, I ſaw, diſ- 
pleas'd you. I had by this time plainly diſcover d 
my inclination to SCEPTICISM, And here not 
only religions was objected to me, but I was re- 
roach'd too on the account of that gallantry 
which I had ſome time before defended, Both 


were join'd together in the charge you made againſt 


— 


me, when you law I adher d to nothing: but was 
pow as ready to declaim againſt the fair, as I had 


deen before to picad their cauſe, and defend the 


molal of lovers. This, you ſaid, was my conſtant 
way in all debates: I was as well pleas d with the 
reaſon on one de, as on the other: I never trou- 
bled my-1-1f about the ſucceſs of the argument, but 


TY 


gh 1 till, whatever way it went; and even when 


] convinc'd others, never ſeem'd as it I was con- 
vinc d my-ſelf, 

l own'D to you, PALEMON, there was truth 
troagh in your charge. For above all things I 
lor d eaſe; and of all philoſophers thoſe who rea- 
ſon d moſt at their eaſe, and were never angry or 
dilturb'd; as thole call d Scrricks, you own'd, 
never were. I look'd upon this kind of p+i7;/ophy 
8s the prettieſt, agreeableit, roving exerciſe of the 
find, pothble to be imagin'd. The other kind, I 
thought, was painful and laborious; “ Jo keep al- 
ways in the limits of ore path; to drive always 
* at a point; and hold preciſely to what men, at 
* a venture, call'd THE TRUTH: a p9zrt, in all 
* appearance, very unſix'd, and hard to aſcertain,” 
Beſides, my way hurt no body, I was always the 
lirit to comply on any occaſion ; and for matters of 
religion, was further from profancneſs and erro- 
ncous doctrine than any-one. I cou'd never have 
the {uiciency to ſhock my ſpiritual and learned 
ſuperiors. I was the furthelt from leaning to my 
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Part 1. own underſtanding: nor was I one who exalted 
renzen above faith, or inſiſted much upon what the 
Scetici/m. dogmarical men call demonſtration, and dare oppoſe 


to the ſacred myſterys of religion. And to ſhey 
you (continu'd 1) how impoſhble it is for the men 
of our ſort ever to err from the catholick and ef. 
bliſh'd faith, pray conſider; that whereas zther; 
pretend to ſee with their own eyes, what is pro- 
pereſt and beſt for 'em in religion; ave, for our 
parts, pretend not to ſee with any other than thoſe 
of our fpiritual guides. Neither do we preſume i 
judg thoſe guides our- ſelves; but ſubmit to then, 
as they are appointed us by our juſt ſuperiors, in 
ſhort, you who are rationali/ts, and walk by rex 
ſon in every thing, pretend to know all thingy, 
whilſt you believe little or nothing: we for our 
parts {ow nothing, and believe all. 


HERE I ended; and, in return, you only aſcd 
me coldly, Whether with that fine SceeTicisy 
of mine, I made no more diſtinction between 
* ſincerity and infincerity n ions, than I dd 
* between truth and falſhood, right and wrong, in 
© arguments? 

I DURST not aſk what your queſtion drove at, 
1 was afraid 1 {aw it too plainly ; and that by this 
looſe way of talking, which I had learnt in ſome 
faſhionable converſations of the world, I had given 
you occaſion to ſuſpect me of the wortt fort of Sch. 
tici/, ſuch as ſpar'd nothing; but overthrew al 
principles, ral and divine, 

ForG1ivE me (ſaid I) good PaLEmoN: you 
are offended, I ſee, and not without cauſe, But 
what if I ſhou'd endeavour to compenſate my Sep 
tical miſbehaviour, by uſing a known Sceptick priti- 
lege, and aſſerting ſtrenuouſly the cauſe I have li. 
therto oppos'd ? Do not imagine that I dare aſpire 
ſo high as to defend reveal'd religion, or the holy 
myſterys of the chriſtian faith. I am unwort:y 0! 
ſuch a taſk, and ſhou'd profane the ſubject. I 
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of mere philoſaphy I ſpeak : and my fancy is only Sect. 2. 
to try what I can muſter up thence, to make head Try 


againſt the chief arguments of Atheiſn, and re- 
e/abliſh what I have ofter'd to looſen in the ſyſtem 
of Theiſm. 


vous project, ſaid you, bids fair to reconcile Deiſm, 


me to your character, which I was beginning to 
miſtruſt. For as averſe as I am to the cauſe of 


| Thei/, or name of DEST, when taken in a ſenſe 


excluſive of revelation; I conſider ſtill that, in 
ſtrictneſs, the root of all is THz1sM; and that to 
be a ſettled chriſtian, it is neceilary to be firſt of all 
a g:54 usf. For Theiſm can only be oppos'd 
to Polytheiſim, or Atheiſm. Nor have Ipatienceto 
hear the name of DE1ST (the higheſt of all names) 
decry'd, and ſet in oppoſition to chriſtianity, As 
« if our religion was a kind of -zagick, which de- 
« pended not on the belief of a ſingle ſupreme be- 


eing. Or as if the firm and rational belief of ſuch 


« a being, on philoſophical grounds, was an im- 
« proper qualificatioa for believing any thing fur- 
« ther,” Excellent preſumption, for thoſe who 
raturally incline to the diſbelief of revelation, or 
who thro vanity affect a freedom of this kind! 
BuT Ict me hear (continu'd you) whether in 
good carneſt, and thorow fincerity, you intend to 
advance any thing in favour of that opinion which 
is fundamental to all religion; or whether you de- 
ſign only to divert your-ſelf with the ſubject, as 


you have Gone hitherto ? Whatever your thoughts 


« are, PHILOCLEsS, I am reſoly'd to force em 
e from you. You can no longer plead the unſut- 
e ableneſs of the time or place to ſuch grave ſub- 
« jects. The gaudy ſcene 1s over with the day, 
Our company have long ſince quitted the ficld. 
And the folemn majeſty of ſuch a night as this, 


To Polytheiſm ( Daemonifm) or Atheiſm ;” as a- 
boye, pag. 10. 
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e may juſtly ſute with the profoundeſt meditaiy 
6 or molt ſerious diſcourſe.” | 

Tuvs, PaLEMON, you continu'd to urge Ne: 
till by ncceflity I was drawn into the following ig 
of philoſophical enthuſiaſm, 


SE CI. ME 


OU ſhall find then, ſaid I (taking a grave a0 
that it is poſſible for me to be ſerious ; u 
that 'tis probable I am growing ſo, for good 
all. Your over-ſeriouſneſs a-while ſince, at ſuch 
unſeaſonable time, may have driven me perhaps i 
to a contrary extreme, by oppolition to your ne. 
lancholy humour. But I have now a better ide 
of that melanchsly you diſcover'd; and notvith- 
ſtanding the humorous turn you were pleas'd u 
give it, I am perſuaded it has a different foundat. 
on from any of thoſe fantaſtical cauſes I then 4. 
ſign'd to it. Love, doubtleſs, is at the bo. 
tom: but a nobler love than ſuch as common 
«© beautys inſpire.” —— 

HERE, in my turn, I began to raiſe my voice, 
and imitate the folemn way you had been teachin? 
me. KAnowing as you are, continu'd I, a 
« &norwving and experienc'd in all the degrees an 
© orders of beauty, in all the myſterious charms d 
&« the particular forms; you rife to what is more 
« general; and with a larger heart, and mind more 
© comprehenſive, you generouſly ſeek that which 
«© higheſt in the kind. Not captivated by the line. 
« aments of a fair face, or the well-drawn pro- 
« portions of a human body, you view Ye /i/: t. 
« ſelf, and embrace rather the mind which adds 
«© the Juſtre, and renders chiefly amiable. 

No x is the enjoyment of ſuch a ſingle beauty 
« ſufficient to ſatisfy ſuch an aſpiring ſou], It ſeeks 
« how to combine more beautys, and by what co- 
« alition of theſe, to form a beautiful ſociety. Nt 


„ yiews communitys, friendſhips, relations, dutjs; 


— — — ay 
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minds the general harmony is compos'd, and 
commonTveal eſtabliſh d. 
„No x ſatisfy'd even with publick good in e 


community of men, it frames it- ſelf a nobler ob- 


ject, and with enlarg d affection ſecks the ge 
of mankind. It dwells with pleaſure amidſt that 
teaſon, and thoſe orders on which this fair cor- 
reſpondence and goodly intereſt is eltabliſh'd, 
Laws, conltitutions, civil and religious rites 
whatever civilizes or poliſhes rude mankind; the 
ſciences and arts, philoſophy, morals, virtue; 
the flouriſhing {tate of human affairs, and the 
perfection of human nature; theſe are its de- 
lightful proſpects, and this the charm of beauty 
which attracts it, 

« STILL ardent in this purſuit (ſuch is its love 
of order and perfection) it reſts not here; nor 
ſatisfys it-ſelf with the beauty of a part; but 
extending further its communicative bounty, 
ſecks the good of all, and aftects the intereſt and 
proſperity of e whole, True to its native world 
and higher country, tis here it ſecks order and 
perfection; wiſhing the beſt, and hoping {till to 
find a juſt and wife adminiſtration. 

% AND ſince all hope of this were vain and idle, 
if no univerſal mind preſided; ſince without 
ſuch a ſupreme intelligence and providential care, 
the diſtracted univerſe mult be condemn'd to 
ſuffer infinite calamitys; 'tis here the generous 
mind labours to diſcover that healing cauſe by 
which the intereſt of „e auhele is ſecurely efta- 
biiſh'd, the beauty of things, and the univc: ſal 
order happily ſultain'd. 

* THis, PALEM ON, is the labour of your ſoul: 
and this its melancholy when unſucceſsfully pur- 
ſuing the ſupreme beauty, it meets with darkning 
clouds which intercept its ſight, Monſters ariſc, 
not thoſe from Lybiar deſarts, but fror, the 
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heart of man more fertile; and with their hort 
aſpect caſt an unſeemly reflection upon x Aug, 
She, helpleſs (as ſhe is thought) and working 
thus abſurdly, is contemn'd, the government 
of the world arraign'd, and DEITY made 
void, 

Muc is alledg'd in anſwer, to ſhew yy 
nature errs, and how ſhe came thus impotent 
and erring from an unerring hand, But! deny 
ſhe errs; and when ſhe ſeems moſt ignorant ot 
perverſe in her productions, I aſſert her even 
then as wiſe and provident, as in her goodlicf 
works. For tis not then that men complain of 
the world's order, or abhor the face of things, 
when they ſee various intereſts mix'd and inter- 
fering; natures ſubordinate, of different kinds, 
oppos'd one to another, and in their ditteren 
operations ſubmitted, the higher to the lower, 
"Tis on the contrary, from this order of inferi- 
or and ſuperior things, that we admire the“ 
world's beauty, founded thus o contraricty: : 
whilit from ſuch various and diſagreeing princi- 
ples, a univerſal concord is eftabiiſh'd. 

«© Thus in the ſeveral orders of terreſtrill 
forms, a reſgnation is requir'd, a ſacrifice and 
mutual yielding of natures one to another, The 
vegetables by their death ſuſtain the animal; 
and animal bodys diſſolv'd, enrich the earth, and 
raiſe again the vegetable world, The numerous 
inſects are reduc'd by the ſuperior kinds of birds 
and beaſts: and theſe again are check'd by man; 
who in his turn ſubmits to other natures, and 
reſigns his form a ſacriſice in common to the ret 
of things. And if in natures ſo little exalted of 
pre-eminent above each other, the {acrilice of in- 
terelt can appear ſo juſt ; how much more rea: 


* See VOL, III. p. 179, 180. what is cited in the 


nolc: from the antient author on the world, 
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& ſonably may all inferior natures be ſubjected to Sect. 3. 
« the ſuperior nature of the world! That world. 
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«c 
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PALEMON, Which even now tranſported you, 
when the ſun's fainting light gave way to theſe 
bright conſtellations, and left you this wide ſyf- 
tem to contemplate, 

« HERE are thoſe /aws which ought not, nor 
can ſubmit to any thing below. The central 
powers, which hold the laſting orbs in their juſt 
poize and movement, muſt not be controul'd to 
fave a fleeting form, and reſcue from the prect- 
pice a puny animal, whoſe brittle frame, how- 
eer protected, muſt of it- ſelf fo ſoon diſſolve. 
The ambient air, the inward vapours, the im- 
pending meteors, or whatever elſe is nutrimental 
or preſervative of this earth, muſt operate in a 
ratural courſe : and other conſtitutions mult ſub- 
mit to the good habit and conſtitution of the all- 
ſuſtaining globe, 

* LET us not therefore wonder, if by earth- 
quakes, ſtorms, peſtilential blaſts, nether or up- 
per fires, or floods, the animal kinds are oft af- 
ticted, and whole ſpecies perhaps involv'd at 
once in common ruin: but much leſs let us ac- 
count it ſtrange, if either by outward ſhock, or 
ſome interior wound from hoſtile matter, parti- 
cular animals are deform'd even in their firſt con- 
ception, when the diſeaſe invades the ſeats of 
generation, and ſeminal parts are injur'd and 
obſtructed in their accurate labours. *Tis then 
alone that-monſlrous ſhapes are ſeen: nature ſtill 
working as before, and not perverlly or errone- 
ouſly; not faintly, or with feeble endeavours ; 
but 0'erpower'd by a ſuperior rival, and by an- 
other nature's fe conquering force. 

Nox need we wonder, if the interior form, 
the ſoul and temper, partakes of this occaſional 
deformity, and ſympathizes often with its cloſe 
partner, Who is there can wonder either at the 
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c ſickneſſcs of ſenſe, or the depravity of minds i, 
& clos'd in ſuch frail bodys, and dependent on {ah 
% pervertible organs? 

„Hex then is that ſolution you require: an 
© hence thoſe ſeeming blemiſhes caſt upon nature, 
© Nor is there ought in this beſide what is natur 
and good. Lis gycd which is predominant; and 
© every corruptible and mortal nature by its mort. 
© lity and corruption yields only to ſome better, 
* and all in common to that 5% and highefl ng 
ture, Which is 1acorruptible and immortal,” 


I SCARCF. had ended theſe words, e'er you 
broke out in aamiration; aſking what had bofallt 
me, that of @ ſudden 1 had thus chang'd my cha- 
ructar, and cnter d into thoughts which mutt cet. 

ny, you lappos d, have ſome foundation in me, 
ſince I cou'd expreſs them with ſuch ſreming affe. 
tion as I had done, 

O, $AiD I, PaLEmoNn! that it had bcen ny 
fortune to have met you the other day, jult at my 
return out of the country, from a friend whole 
converſation had in one day or favs made ſuch a 
impreſſion on me, that I ſhou'd have ſuted you tox 
miracle. You wou'd have thought indeed that! 
had been cur'd of my ſcepticiſm and levity, 1o :3 
never to have rally'd more, at that wild rate, on any 
ſubject, much leſs on theſe which are ſo ſerious. 

TRULY, ſaid you, I cou'd with J had met you 
rather at that time, or that thoſe good and terivus 
impreſſions of your /7iend had without interruption 
laited with you till this moment. 

WHATEVER they were, I told you, PaLT 08, 
I had not fo loſt em neither, as not eaſily you ſav, 
to revive em on occaſion 3 were I not airad. 

Afraid]! ſaid you, For whoſe ſake, good PA. 
LOCLES, I intreat you? For mine or your own: 

For both, reply d I. For tho I was like to be 
perfectly cur'd of my ſcepticiſm 5 *trwas by What! 
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rer knew a more agreeable ENTHUSIAST ? 


treat him in ſo free a manner. Nor ſhou'd J, per- 
haps, judg that to be Erthufiaſm which you ſo 
freely term ſo. I have a ſtrong ſuſpicion that you 
injure him. Nor can I be ſatisfy d till I hear fur- 
ther of that ſerious converſation for which you tax 
him as EI tel. 

| Imvsr confeſs (faid I) he had nothing of that 
ſavage air of the vulgar enthuſiaſtick kind. All 
was ſerene, ſoft, and harmonious. The manner of 
it was more after the pleaſing tranſports of thoſe 
antient poets you are often charm'd with, than after 
the fierce unſociable way of modern zealots ; thoſe 
ſtarch'd gruff gentlemen, who guard religion as 
bullys do a miſtreſs, and give us the while a very 
indifferent opinion of their lady's merit, and thei. 
own wit, by adoring what they neither allow to be 
inſpected by others, nor care themſelves to examine 
in a fair light. But here I'll anſwer for it; there 
was nothing of diſguiſe or paint. All was fair, o- 
pen, and genuine, as nature her-ſelt. Twas na- 
ture he was in love with: 'twas nature he ſung: 
and if any-one might be ſaid to have a natural 
miſtreſs, my friend certainly might, whoſe heart 
was thus ingag d. But Love, I found, was every- 
where the ſame. And tho the object here was very 
line, and the paſſion it created very noble; yet li- 
berty, | thought, was finer than all: and 1 who never 
card to engage in other loves of the leaſt conti- 
nuance, was the more afraid, I told you, of this 
{which had ſuch a power with my poor ie, as to 
make him appear the perfecteſt ENTHUSIAST 1n the 
world, ;//- humour only excepted. For this was ſingu- 
lar in him, That tho he had all of the Exthujra/?, he 
had nothing of the t. He heard every thing with 
* mildnefs and delight; and bore with me when 1 
* treated all his thoughts as viſionary; and when, 
* Keptick-like, I unrayel'd all his ſyſtems.“ 
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Part 2. HERE was that character and deſcription which 
MV fo highly pleas'd you, that you wou d hardly ſuf 
Euthuſiaſt. me to come to a concluſion, *Twas impoſſible, | 
found, to give you ſatisfaction, without reciting thy 
main of what paſs d in thoſe 7s days between ny 
friend and me, in our country-retirement. Aga 
and again I bid you beware: * You knew not the 
« danger of this philoſophical paſſion : nor conſider} 
« what you might poſhbly draw upon your-ſelf, 
« and make me the author of, I was far cnougk 
« engag'd already: and you were puſhing me fur. 
© ther, at your own hazard,” 

ALL I cou'd ſay made not the leaſt impreſſion or 
you, But rather than proceed any further thi 
night, I engag'd, for your ſake, to turn <riter 
and draw up the memoirs of thoſe 7s philoſopti: 
cal days; beginning with what had paſs d this 4 
day between ourſelves; as I have accordingly don: 
(you ſee) by way of introduction to my ſtory. 


BY this time, being got late to town, ſome houn 
after the lateſt of our company, you ſet me dom 
at my own lodging; and thus we bad good-night, 


6 


PHILOCLES fo PALEMON. 


FTER ſuch a day as yeſterday, I might wel 

have thought it hard, when! awak'd the next 
morning, to ſind my- ſelf under poſitive engagement 
of proceeding in the ſame philoſophical way, with. 
out intermiſſion, and upon harder terms than eve! 
For twas no longer the agreeable part of a c. 
nion which I had now to bear. Your converf{atir, 
PALEMON, Which had hitherto ſupported me, W# 
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nan end, 1 was now alone; confin'd to my clo- Sect, x, 
ſet; oblig'd to meditate by my-lelf ; and reduc'd ry 


to the hard circumſtances of an author, and hi/tg- 
ria, in the molt difficult ſubject. 
zu r here, methought, propitious heaven, in ſome 


manner, aſſiſted me. For if dreams were, as Ho- 
| wer teaches, ſent from the throne of Jovr; I 


might conclude I had a favourable one, of the rus 
ſort, towards the - ligbt; which, as I recollect- 
ed my- ſelf, gave me a clear and perfect idea of what 
| defir'd ſo earneſtly to bring back to my memory. 

Iro uxp myſelf tranſported to a diſtant coun- 
try, which preſented a pompous rural ſcene. It was 
a mountain not far from the ſea, its brow adorn'd 
with antient wood, and at its foot a river and 
well-inhabited plain: beyond which the ſca ap- 
xcaring, clos'd the proſpect. 

No ſooner had I conſider'd the place, than I diſ- 
ecra'd it to be the very ſame where I had talk'd 
with THEOCLE the ſecond day I was with him in 
the country, I look'd about to ſee if 1 cou'd find 
my friend; and calling TyeocLEs! I awak'd. 
But ſo powerful was the impreſſion of my dream, 
and ſo perfect the idea rais'd in me, of the perſon, 
words, and manner of my friend, that I cou'd now 
fancy my-ſelf philoſophically infpir'd, as that Ro- 
Mix /age by his EGERIA, and invited, on this 
occaſion, to try my 4#i/torical muszs. For juſtly 


might I hope for ſuch alliſtance in behalf of Tas - 


, 


OCLES, who ſo lov'd the muſes, and was, I thought, 


a0 leſs beloy'd by them. 


TO RETURN therefore to that 77124] rural 


ſcene, and that Heroic Genius, the companion 


and guide of my firſt thoughts in theſe profounder 

ſubjects: 1 found him the firſt morning with his be- 

lord Mantuan us E, roving in the fields; where, 

as | had been inform'd at his houſe, he was gone 

out, after his uſual way, to read, The moment he 

law me, his book vaniſh'd, and he came with tricadly 
Vor. II. N 
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baſte to meet me. After we had embrac'd, I diſco. 
ver'd my curioſity to know what he was reading; 
5) 
and aſk'd, if it were of a ſecret kind, to which! 
e cou'd not be admitted.“ On this he ſhew'd 
me his poet; and looking pleaſantly, now tell mc 
truly, ſaid he, PH1LOCLEs, did you not expect ſome 
more myſterious book than this ? I own'd 1 
did, conſidering his character, which I took to be of 
ſo contemplative a kind, And do you think, 
ſaid he, that without being contemplative, one can 
truly reliſh theſe diviner poets? Indeed (faid1) 
I never thought there was any need of growing con- 
templative, or retiring from the world, to read 
V1iRG1L or HORACE, | 
You have nam'd two, ſaid he, who can hardly 
be thought ſo very lite; tho they were friends, and 
equally good poets, Yet joining 'em,as you are pleas'd 
to do, I wou'd willingly learn from you, whether 
in your opinion there be any diſpoſition ſo fitted for 
reading em, as that in which they writ themſclves, 
In this, I am ſure, they both join'd heartily; to 
love retirement: when for the ſake of ſuch a life 
and habit as you call contemplative, they were vil. 
ling to ſacrifice the higheſt advantages, plcaſures, 
and favour of a court, But I will venture to {ay 
more in favour of retirement: That not only the 
e beſt authors, but the belt company, require this 
&« ſeaſoning.” Society it- ſelf cannot be rightly en- 
joy'd without ſome abſtinence and ſeparate thought, 
All grows infipid, dull, and tireſom, without the 
help of ſome intervals of retirement. Say, Puiro- 
cus, whether you your-ſelf have not often found 
it ſo? Do you think thoſe lovers underſtand the in- 
tereſts of their loves, who by their good-will wou d 
never be parted for a moment? Or wou'd they be 
diſcreet friends, think you, who wou'd chuſe to live 
together on ſuch terms ? What reliſh then muſt the 
world have (that common world of mix'd and un- 
diſtinguiſh'd company) without a little ſolitude; 
without ſtepping now and then aſide, out of tle 
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rad and beaten track of life, that tedious circle of 
noiſe and ſhow, which forces weary'd mankind to 
ſeek relief from every poor diverſion ? 

By your rule, ſaid I, TazocLEs, there ſhou'd 
be no ſuch thing as happineſs or good in life, ſince 
every enjoyment wears out ſo ſoon; and growing 
painful, is diverted by ſome other thing; and that 
again by ſome other; and ſo on. I am ſure, if ſo- 
Jitade ſerves as a remedy or diverſion to any thing 
in the world, there is nothing which may not ſerve 
as diverſion to ſolitude ; which wants it more than 
any thing beſides. And thus there can be no g 
which is regular or conſtant. Happineſs is a thing 
out of the way, and only to be found in wandring. 

O PHiLOCLES, reply'd he, I rejoice to find 
you in the purſuit of happineſs and good ; however 
you may wander. Nay, tho you doubt whether 
there be that thing; yet it you reaſon, 'tis ſuffi- 
cient; there is hope ſtill. But fee how you have 
unawares engag'd your-ſelf! For if you have de- 
ſtroy'd all gad, becauſe in all you can think of, 
there is nothing will conſtantly hold ſo; then you 
have ſet it as a maxim (and very juſtly in my opt- 
nion) That nothing can be good but what is con- 
« fant,” | | 

l own, ſaid I, that all I know of worldly ſatiſ- 
faction is inconſtant. The things which give it, 
are never at a [tay ; and the good itſelf, whatever it 
be, depends no leſs on humour than on fortune, 
For that which chance may often ſpare, time will 
not, Ape, change of temper, other thoughts, a 


different paſſion, new engagements, a new turn of 


: f 848 l 
life, or converſation, the leaſt of theſe are fatal, 


and alone ſufficient to deſtroy enjoyment. Tho the 
dect be the ſame, the reli/h changes, and the 
ſhort-liv'd GooD expires. But 1 thou'd wonder 
much if you cou'd tell me any thing in life which 
was not of as changeable a nature, and ſubject to 
tic ſame common tate of ſatiety and diſguſt. 
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I FIND then, reply'd he, that the current nc 1 


V of gad is not ſufficient to ſatisfy you. You can if. 


Pleaſu FS. 


ford to ſcepticize, where no-one elſe will ſo much 
as heſitate, For almoſt every-one philoſophizcs dogs 
matically on this head, All are poſitive in this, 
*© That our real gd is PLEASURE,” 
Ie they wou'd inform us Which (ſaid I) o 
% what ſort,” and aſcertain once the very ſpecies 
ard diſtinct kind; ſuch as muſt conſtantly remiin 
the ſame, and equally eligible at all times; I ſhou'4 
then perhaps be better ſatisfy'd. But when und 
pleaſure are ſynonymous; when every thing which 
* pleaſes us is call'd PLEASURE, and we ner 
chaſe or prefer but as ave pleaſe, tis trifling to fax, 
* Pleaſure is our goed,” For this has as littk 
meaning as to ſay, We chuſe what ave think eli. 
« gible:” and e are pleas'd with what d:liottt 
or pleaſes us,” The queſtion is, * Whether we 
« are ri2htly pleas'd, and chuſe as we fhou'd do?” 
For as highly plcas'd as children are with baubles, 
or with whatever affects their tender ſenſes ; we 
cannot in our hearts ſincerely admire their c. 
went, or imagine em poſſeſſors of any extraordis 
vary ged. Yet are their ſenſes, we know, as keen 
and ſuſceptible of lea, -e as our own, The ſame 
reflection is of force as mere animals, who in te- 
ſpect of the livelineſs and a licacy of ſenſation, hate 
many of em the advantage of us. And as for ſome 
low and ſordid pleaſures of human kind; ſhou' 
they be ever ſo laſtingly enjoy'd, and in the highel 
credit with their enjoyers; I ſhou'd never afford 
em the name of happineſs or good. 
Wo v'p you then appeal, ſaid he, from the im. 
mediate feeling and experience of one who is pleas 'd, 
and ſatisfy'd with what he enjoys ? Wy 
MosrT certainly I ſhou'd appeal, ſaid I (conti. 
nuing the ſame zeal which THEOCLES had ſtirr din 


* VOL, I. pag. 208. VOL. III. pag. 137. 
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m7; againſt thoſe dogmatizers on pleaſure. } For is Sect. 1. 
there that ſordid creature on earth, who does not 


prize his own enjoyment ? Does not the frowardeſt, 
the molt rancorous diltemper'd creature do as much? 
Is not malice and cruelty of the highelt reliſh with 
ſome natures ? Is not a hoggiſh life the height of 
ſome mens wiſhes ? You wou'd not aſk me ſurely 
to enumerate the ſeveral ſpecies of ſenſations, which 
men of certain ta{tes have adopted, and own'd for 
their chief pleaſure and delight, For with fome 
men even diſeaſes have been thought valuable and 
worth the cheriſhing, merely for the pleaſure found 
in allaying the ardor of an irritating ſenſation. And 
to theſe abſurd Epicures thoſe other are near a-kin, 
who by ſtudy d provocatives raiſe unnatural thirſt 
and appetite ; and to make way for freſh repletion, 
prepare Emetick:, as the laſt deſert; the ſooner to 
renew the fcaſt. Tis ſaid, I know, proverbially, 
That 1a/tes are different, and muſt not be diſput- 
« 2d,” And I remember ſome ſuch motto as this 
plac'd once on a deviſe, which was found ſutable to 
the notion, A fy was repreſented feeding on a 
certain lump, The food, however vile, was natu- 


| ral to the animal. There, was no abſurdity in the 


caſe. But ſhou'd you ſhew me a brutiſh or a bar- 


| barous man thus taken up, and ſolac'd in his plea- 


ſure ; ſhou'd you ſhew me a ſot in his ſolitary de- 
bauch, or a tyrant in the exerciſe of his cruelty, 
with this 729770 over him, to forbid my appeal; I 


ſuou d hardly be brought to think the better of his - 


joyment: nor can I poſſibly ſuppoſe that a mere ſordid 
wretch, with a baſe abject ſoul, and the belt fortune in 


| the world, was ever capable of any real enjoyment, 


By this zeal, reply'd ThEOCLEs, which you 


have ſhewn in the refuting a wrong hypotheſis, one 


wou'd imagine you had in reality {ome notion of @ 
r:2ht; and began to think that there might poſſibly 
be ſuch a thing at laſt as good. 

THAT there is ſomething nearer to good, and 
more like it than another, I am free, ſaid I, to 


N 3 


1 50 The MORALIS T3, 
Part 2, own, But what real Goo is, I am till ta eck. gert 
and mult therefore wait till you can better inform did 
Plegſure. me. This I only know; * That either all ple. "vb 
„ ſure is good, or only ſome.” If all, then eve; privi 
kind of ſenſuality mult be precious and deſirable, and! 
If /2me only, then we are to ſeek, what ki; and molt 
diſcover, if we can, what it is which diſtingaiſhes WE aflur: 
between one pleafure and another: and makes : in 
indifferent, ſorry, mean; another valuable, ang W « th 
worthy, And by this lamp, this character, if there MW « {tu 
be any fuch, we mult deſine G0 op; and not by WE © 17 
pleaſure it- ſelf; which may be very great, and yet Wrance 
very contemptible. Nor can any- one truly juds the MW ion 
value of any immediate ſenſation, otherwiſe than by {Weced, 
judging firſt of the ſituation of his own mind, For WW their 
that which we eſtcem a happineſs in one ſituation ¶ they 
of mind, is otherwiſe thought of in another. Which Ngiger 
ſituation therefore is the juſteſt, muſt be confider'd; ma 
« How to gain that cut of /ight, whence prob. be 
« bly we may belt diſcern; and how to place our- MW-* far 
« ſelves in that unbials'd ſtate, in which we are “ en 
«« fitteſt to pronounce.” % ane 
O PHILOCLES, reply'd he, if this be unfeig- “ bel 
edly your ſentiment; if it be poſſible you ſhou'd WW Te 
have the fortitude to with-hold your * aſſent in Nrud 
this affair, and go in fearch of what the meaneſt of Went 
mankind think they already 4a ſo certainly; is Wy a c 
from a nobler turn of thought than what you have Hon n 
oblerv'd in any of the modern ſcepticks you have con- NN, wh 
vers'd with, For if J miſtake not, there are hardly Pleaſu 
any-where at this day a ſort of people more perenp- {Wcomm 
tory, or who deliberate leſs on the choice of gd. be x 
They who pretend to ſuch a ſcrutiny of other er Ne bo 
dences, are the readieſt to take the evidence of the Wolunt 
greateſt deceivers in the world, their own paſſions, Nene o 
Having gain'd, as they think, a liberty from ſome il th 
{ceming conſtraints of religion, they ſuppoſe they Ne of 
employ this liberty to perfection, by following de ere 
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art motion of their will, and aſſenting to the firſt Sect. 1. 


dlitate or report of any prepoſſeſſing“ fancy, any WW 
© foremoſt 9pinion or conceit of GOOD, So that their 


privilege is only that of being perpetually amus'd; 
and their liberty that of being impos'd on in their 
moſt important choice. I think one may ſay with 
affurance, ** That the greateſt of fools is he who 
« impoſes on himſelf, and in his greateſt concern 
« thinks certainly he 4zows that which he has lea(t 
« {tudy'd, and of which he is moſt profoundly igno- 
« rant,” He who is ignorant, but knows his igno- 
rance, is far wiſer, And to do juſtice to theſe fa- 
ſuionable men of wit; they are not all of em, in- 
deed, ſo inſenſible as not to perceive ſomething of 
their own blindneſs and abſurdity, For often when 
they ſeriouſly reflect on their paſt purſuits and en- 
gigements, they freely own, “ That for what re- 
mains of /;fe, they know not whether they ſhall 
« be of a-piece with themſelves ; or whether their 
fancy, humour, or paſhon will not hereafter lead 
em to a quite different choice in PLEASURE, 
and to a diſapprobation of all they ever enjoy d 
before.“ Comfortable reflection! 
To bring the ſatisfactions of the ind, conti- 
nud he, and the enjoyments of reaſor and gudę- 
ment under the denomination of PLEASURE, is on- 
Jy a colluſion, and a plain receding from the com- 
mon notion of the word. They deal not fairly with 
us, who in their philoſophical hour, admit that for 
leaſure, which at an ordinary time, and in the 
common practice of life, is ſo little taken for ſuch. 
The mathematician who labours at his problem, 
the bookiſh man who toils, the artiſt who endures 
poluntarily the greateſt hardſhips and fatigues; 
done of theſe are ſaid ““ 7% follow pleaſure.” Nor 
ill the men of pleaſure by any means admit 'em to 
pc of their number. The ſatisfactions which are 
Purely mental, and depend only on the motion of 4 
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Part 2. thought ; muſt in all likelihood be too refin'd for 
WY the apprehenſions of our modern Epzicures, who are 


Pleaſure 
and pain. 


ſpiritual and intellectual ſort. But tis this latter 


The MORALIS T S, 


ſo taken up with pleaſure of a more ſubſtantial kind. 
They who are full of the idea of ſuch a ſenſible flit 
good, can have but a flender fancy for the mere 


they ſet up and magnify upon occaſion; to ſave the 
ignominy which may redound to em from the for- 
mer. This done, the latter may take its chance: 
its uſe is preſently at an end. For tis obſervable, io anc 
that when the men of this ſort have recommended 


Ince 1 
the enjoyments of the mind under the title of . Wſition: 
fure; when they have thus dignify'd the word, and ide ot 
includedin it whatever is mentally good or excellent, M:(pec 
they can afterwards ſufferit contentedly to ſlide down Wl wile 
again into its own genuine and vulgar ſenſe; whence . o 1 
they rais'd it only to ſerve a turn. When p/c/ar:W to 
is call'd in queſtion, and attack'd, then rea/o2 and 
virtue are call'd in to her aid, and made principal IN 
parts of her conſtitution, A complicated form ap: thus c 
pears, and comprehends ſtraight all which is gene-Miſccour 
rous, honeſt, and beautiful in human life. But (tra 
when the attack is over, and the objection once WF whi 


ſolv'd, the ſpecter vaniſhes : pleaſi re returns again“ ur. 
to her former ſhape: ſhe may e en be pleaſure ll, e ſuce 


and have as little concern with dry ſober reaſon, and 
in the nature of the thing, and according to common if I m 
underſtanding, ſhe really has. For if this rational hows 
ſort of enjoyment be admitted into the notion ofen re. 
good, how is it poſſible to admit withal that kind of coop, 
ſenſation which in effect is rather oppoſite to th eceſfe 
enjoyment : ? *Tis certain that in reſpect of the mind n the 
and its enjoyments, the eagerneſs and irritation o tha 
mere pleaſure, is as diſturbing as the importunity . / 
and vexation of pain. If either throws the mindcan ne 
off its biaſs, and deprives it of the fatisfaCtion i e to 
takes in its natural exerciſe and employment; tie hat 
mind in this caſe muſt be ſufferer as well by one it a 


by the other. If neither does this, there 15 10 And tl 
harm on either {ide, — ed in! 


FN Ki&a'S:S0a» FO; 


By the way, ſaid I, interrupting him; as ſincere 
LI am in queſtioning, © Whether eLEA$sVURE be 
« really gad; I am not ſuch a ſceptick as to 
doubt Whether rAix be really /.“ 

WHATEVER 1S 2rzevour, reply d he, can be no 
Ither than 111. Eut that what is grievous to one, 
; not ſo much as troubleſome to anther; let ſportſ- 
jen, ſoldiers, and others of the hardy kinds be 


e: Witneſs. Nay, that what is pain to one, is pleaſure 
le, Wo another, and fo alternately, we very well know: 
ed MWince men vary in their apprehenſion of theſe ſen- 


ions, and on many occaſions confound one with 
the other. Has not even nature her-ſelf, in ſome 
eſpe, as it were blended 'em together, and (as 
a wile man ſaid once) “ join'd the extremity of one 
« ſo nicely to the other, that it abſolutely runs in- 
„to it, and is undilfinguiſhable 2” 


ind 

pals IN FINE then, ſaid I, if pleaſure and pain be 
ap- thus convertible and mix'd ; if, according to your 
ne- NMaecount, . That which is now pleaſure, by being 


« {train'd a little too far, runs into pair, and pain, 
* when carry'd far, creates again He highef? plen- 
* ſure, by mere ceſſation, and a kind of natural 
* ſucceſhon; if ſome pleaſures to ſome are pains, 
and ſome pains to others are pleaſures:“ all this, 
uf I miſtake not, makes {till for my opinion, and 
Inows that there is nothing you can aſſign which 
an really ſtand as Go0Þ, For if pleaſure be not 


neceſfarily take for granted) we have a ſhreud chance 
on the z// fide indeed, but none at all on the better. 
So that we may fairly doubt, Whether LIFE i- 
* ſelf be not mere miſery,” ſince gainers by it we 
en never be: leſers we may ſufficiently, and are 
ke to be, every hour of our lives. Accordingly, 
What our E77g/i/h pocteſs ſays of good, ſhou d be 
ut and proper: © TI god not to be born.” -— 
0nd thus for any thing of g9sd which can be expect- 

Win life, we may c en Beg pardon of nature; 
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coop, nothing is. And if ain be 1LL (as I muſt 
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Part 2. and return her preſent on her hands, with 
„ wating for her call,” For what ſhou'd hide 


Good, 


Futurity. 


Self. 
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us ? or what are we the better for living ? * 
Tae query, ſaid he, is pertinent. But why . : 
ſuch diſpatch, if the caſe be doubtful ? This, ſurch of 
(my good PH1LOCLES !) is a plain tranſgreſlion q %h 
your /ceptical bounds, We mult be ſuthciently ; . 
maticat, to come to this determination. Tis y 4 
ciding as well concerning death, as life ; ** What af. 
« pothbly ay be hereaftcr, and what 7,” Non = 
to be aſſur'd that we can never be concern'd in an 4k 
thing hereafter, we muſt underitand perfectly wha "409 
It is which concerns or engages us in any thing „ 
ſent. We muſt truly &9w oe ſelves, and in wh E 
this SELF of ours conſiſts. We mult determine 1 » 2 
gainlt pre-exiſtence, and give a better reaſon for oy ys 
having never been concern'd in ought before a = 
birth, than merely, ** Becauſe we remember nt 7 
« nor are conſcious.” For in many things we ban os 
been concern'd to purpoſe, of which we have nfl...» 
no memory or conſciouſneſs remaining. And th 44 
we may happen to be again and again, to perpetut _ 
dy, for any reaſon we can ſhow to the contrary, Al 
is revolution in us. We are no more the ſelt-ſam . 
matter, or ſyſtem of matter, from one day to and kd no 
ther. What ſucceſhon there may be hereafter, v al n 
know not; ſince even c, we live by fuccc ad of 
and only periſh and are renew'd. Tis in vain v be M 
flatter our-ſelves with the aſſurance of our intere?iﬀ'>,%* 
ending with a certain ſhape or form. What in 11 
reſted us at fir/t in it, we know not; any mo! le ye 
than how we have /ince held on, and continue /i ling 
concern'd in ſuch an aſſemblage of fleeting part Fpro 
cles. Where beſides, or in what elſe we may has eſs tl 
to do, perchance, in time to come, we know? lere 
little; nor can tell how chance or providence, het wan, 
after, may diſpoſe of us. And if providence be! ba, 
the caſe, we have ſtill more reaſon to conſider 0 yp 
, 


we undertake to be our own diſpoſers. It 119. wh 
J 
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ges no preſent good or enjoyment in life, he 
alt be ſure, however, of bettering his condition, 
ore he attempts to alter it, But as yet, PHIL o- 
ts, even this point remains undetermin'd be- 
deen us: Whether in this preſent life there be 
not ſuch a thing as real coop,” 

Br you therefore (ſaid I) my inſtructor, ſaga- 
ous THEOCLES! and inform me Hat that 
G00D is, or where, which can afford content- 
ment and ſatis faction always alike, without va- 
nation or diminution.” For tho on ſome occa- 
us, and in ſome ſubjects, the mind may poſſibly 
ſo bent, and the paſſion ſo wrought up, that for 
e time no bodily ſufferance or pain can alter it; 
t this is what can ſeldom happen, and is unlikely 
laſt long: ſince without any pain or inconveni- 
ce, the paſſion in a little time does its own work, 
e mind relaxes with its bent, and the temper 
ary'd with repetition finds no more enjoyment, 
t runs to ſomething new, 
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HEAR then! ſaid Tur ocLEs, For tho ] pre- 
xd not to tell you at once the nature of this which 
all o oo p; yet I am content to ſhe you ſome- 
ing of it, in your-ſelf, which you will acknowledg 
be naturally more fix'd and conſtant, than any 
Ing you have hitherto thought on. Tell me, my 
end! if ever you were weary of doing good to 


* ole you loy'd ? Say when you ever found it un- 
* aling to ſerve a /r7end? Or whether when you 
e, fprov'd this generous pleaſure, you did not feel 
* leſs than at 757. preſent after ſo long expenence? 


lere me, PHIL OCLES, this pleaſure is more de- 
aching than any other. Never did any ſoul do 
od, but it came readier to do the ſame again, 


10W 4 
here 


be. g 

T ho h more enjoyment. Never was love, or gra- 
f m ude, or bounty practis'd but with increaſing 
1! 


„ which made the practiſer {till more in love 
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eds become a $CEPTICK above all men to heſi- Sect. 1. 
e in matters of exchange. And tho he ackno w- 


Good. 


Friendſg. 
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Part 2. with the fair act. Anſwer me, Pa1Locrrs, wu 
WV who are ſuch a judg of beauty, and have ſo good. 
Friendſpip taſte of pleaſure; is there any thing you admire, ( 


private, 


publick. 
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fair as friend/hip ? or any thing ſo charming a, 
generous action? What wou'd it be therefore, if 
all life were in reality but one continu'd friendſi 
and cou'd be made one ſuch intire a& ? Here far 
ly wou'd be that fx'd and conſtant Goon yo 
ſought. Or wou'd you look for any thing beyong! 


PERHAPS not, ſaid I, But I can never, fur 80 
ly, go beyond this, to ſeek for a chimera, if e 
G 00D of yours be not thorowly chimerical. f 
tho a poet may poſſibly work up ſuch a ſingle 2e 
tion, ſo as to hold a play out; I can conceive hy ls pl 
very faintly how this high ſtrain of friendſhip Hr 
be ſo manag'd, as to fill  /zfe, Nor can | im n, 
gine where the object lies of ſuch a ſublime heroics”! 
paſſion. wing 

Can any friendſhip, ſaid he, be ſo heroick, . 
that towards mankind ? Do you think the love 
friends in general, and of one's country, to be no n 
thing? or that particular friendſhip can well fabi. 
without ſuch an enlarg'd affection, and ſenſe of M bett 
ligation to ſociety? Say (if poſſible) you ate juſe a 
friend, but hate your country, Say, you are tri 0 ſo 
to the intereſt of a companion, but falſe to thats in, 
feciety, Can you believe your-ſelf ? Or will yo 1 
lay the name aſide, and refuſe to be call d {h 8 
friend, ſince you renounce the MAN? 8 

THAT there is ſomething, ſaid I, due to ma 4, 
kind, is what I think will not be diſputed by on 15 : 
who claims the name of friend. Hadly inde.” 
cou'd I allow the name of. u] to one who ne 
cou'd call or be call'd e nd. But he who jult ode 
proves himſelf a friend, is MAN enough; nor 18 15 : 
wanting to /ociety. A ſingle friendſhip may acq! . 
him. He has deſerv'd a friend, and 1s a TT 
friend; tho not in ſtrictneſs, or according to y0 cr 
high moral ſenſe, the friend of mankind. For to f 5H 


truth, as to this ſort of friendſhip ; it may by Wk 
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y part, 1 ſee ſo very little worth in nantiud, and 
ure ſo indifferent an opinion of „e publick, that I 


ther. 
Do you, then, take bounty and gratitude to be 
nong the acts of friendſhip and good-nature ? 
Undoubtedly : for they are the chief. 
Suppoſe then, that the oblig'd perſon diſcovers 
the obliger ſcveral failings ; does this exclude 7/2 
ratitude of the former ? Nor in the leaſt, 
Or docs it make the exerciſe of gratitude 
fs pleaſing ? I think rather the contrary, 
or when depriv'd of other means of making a re- 
n, I might rejoice {till in that ſure way of ſhew- 
g my gratitude to my benefactor, by bearing his 
wings as a friend. And as to b-7ty: tell 
he, [ beſeech you, is it to thoſe only who are de- 
ring that we ſhou'd do good? Is it only to 4 
pd neighbour, or relation, à good father, child, 
brother? Or does nature, reaſon, and humani- 
better teach us, to do good ſtill to a father, be- 
wſc a father; and to a child, becauſe a cu; 
d ſo to every relation in human life? I 
ok, ſaid I, this laſt is righteſt. 
0 PLO cUESs, reply'd he, conſider then what 
was you ſaid, when you objected againſt the love 
mazntind becauſe of human frailty ; and ſeem'd 
ſcorn the publick, becauſe of its misfortunes, 
© it this ſentiment be conſiſtent with that huma- 
ty which elſewhere you own and practiſe, For 
here can generolity exiſt, if not here? Where can 
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ney 0 _y Here nere C: 
juſt erer exert friendſhip, if not in this chief ſub- 
c iH. To what ſhou'd we be true or grateful in the 


* . 5% — . 6 
old, if not to mankind, and that {octety to which 
F 3s 2 , 71 
are 1a deeply indebted? What are the faults 
2 : : 7 
blemiſhes which can excuſe ſuch an omiſlion, or 


acqu 
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0 yo ; s mon, 

"oof L grateful mind can ever lefen the ſatisfaction 

y vil alt a grateful kind return? Can you chen 
ov. 11, 
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b. be eſteem'd perhaps more than ordinarily Sect. 1. 
belly, and even heroick, as you aſſert it: but for WJ 


n propoſe little ſatisfaction to my-ſelf in loving 


Bounty. 


Loe of 


Mankind. 
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Part 2. 
CV tural to you, rejoice to ſhew civility, courteouſnek, 


Good- 
breed: ng. 


Cod. na- 
tue. 


A Tyft ical 


Love. 
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obligingneſs, ſcek objects of compaſſion, and hs 
pleas'd with every occurrence where you have Powe 
er to do ſome ſervice even to people unknown? ca 
you delight in ſuch adventures abroad in foreig 
countrys, or in the caſe of ſtrangers here at home: 
to help, aſſiſt, relieve all who require it, in the mo 
hoſpitable, kind, and friendly manner? And © 
your country, or what is more, your KIND, requir 


leſs kindneſs from you, or deſerve leſs to be con 044 
ſider'd, than even one of theſe chance-creatures! Len 
blemit 


— O PHiLocLEes! how little do you know th 


extent and power of g9:d-nature, and to what H; 


heroick pitch a ſoul may rife, which knows thethy E 
row force of it; and diſtributing it rightly, fn! 
in it-{clf an equal, juſt, and univerſal friendibip! ang i 
JUST as he had ended theſe words, a ſera Gr 
came to us in the field, to give notice of ſon 45 
company, who were come to dine with us, an N 
waitcd our coming in. So we walk'd home-wards 4 _ 
I told Tukxo cus, going along, that 1 fears? © 
ſhou'd never make a good V n or lover after lM 10 | 
way. As for a plain natural love of ne Hug, N bet 
ſon in either ſex, 1 cou'd compaſs it, I tog,“ 
well enough; but this complex univerſal fort wi ; 55 
beyond my reach, I cou'd love the individu: 26 
but not the ſpecies. This was too myſterious; v 2% 
metaphyſical an object for me. In ſhort, I cul. n 
love nothing of which I had not ſome ſenſible mi 4g : 
terial image. * bo 
How! reply'd Theocr es, can you never |! x 
except in this manner? when yet I know that vl * = 
admir'd and lov'd a friend long e'er you knew! cy 
perſon, Or was PALEMON's character of no me 25 ol 
when it engag'd you in that long correſponden = = 
which preceded your /ate acquaintance ? 3 


The fact (ſaid I) I mult, of neceſſity, own to 30 
And now, methinks, I underſtand your mylte 
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Bn perceive how I mult prepare for it: for in the ScQ, 1. 
Une manner as when I firſt began to love PAL x- 
ox, [ was forc'd to form a kind of material ob- 
et, and had always ſuch a certain image of him, 
Neady-drawn, in my mind, whenever I thought of 
Pn; fo 1 muſt endeavour to order it in the caſe 
b-fore us: if poſſibly by your help I can raiſe any 
ich image, or ſpecter, as may repreſent this odd 
Peing you wou d have me love. 

Mrruixks, ſaid he, you might have the ſame 
Indulpence for NATURE Or MANKIND, as for the 
ble feld Ro u; whom, notwithſtanding their 
Penuthes, I have known you in love with, many 
Ways; particularly under the repreſcntation of a 
beuauful youth call'd the GENIUS of the people. 
For I remember, that viewing ſome pieces of anti- 
quity, where the people were thus repreſented, 
you allow'd 'em to be no diſagreeable object. 
| INDEED, reply'd I, were it polhble for me to 
ſump upon my mind ſuch a figure as you ſpeak of, 
whether it ſtood for mankind or nature, it might 
probably have its effect 5 and I might become per- 
haps a laver after your way: but more eſpecially, 
if you cou'd ſo order it, as to make things recipro- 
cal between us, and bring me to fancy of this G E- 
ius, that it cou'd be“ ſenſible of my love, and 
“capable of @ return,” For without this, I 
hond make but an ill lover, tho of the perfecteſt 
beauty 1a the world. 

'Tis enough, ſaid TheocLEs, I accept the 
terms: and if you promiſe 79 lade, I will cndea- 
roar to ſhew you 7hat BEAUTY which I count 2% 
pe ſecteſt, and moſt deſerving of LOVE ; and which 
will not fail of @ return. To-morrow, when 
uc caſtern ſun (as poets deſcribe) with his brit 
beams adorns the front of yonder hill; there, if 
jou are content to wander with me in the woods | 
you ſee, we will purſue thoſe /oves of ours, by | 
tour of the ſilvan nymphs: and invoking fri 
| | 0 2 
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Part 2. 
3 
Cenus of 
the world. 


Friendſbi p. 


The MORALISTS, 


the genius of the place, we'll try to obtain at leH ad co 
ſome faint and diſtant view of the ſoverejen o. ce. 
Us and firſt beauty, This if you can come orce MF © the! 
to contemplate, I will anſwer for it, that all thy WE half, . 
forbidding features and deformitys, whether of »,.|M vith, 

ture or mankind, will vanith in an inftant, and lene “ ſerv 
you that over I cou'd with. - But now, enough! IK 
Let us to our company ; and change this conver WE than t 


{ation for ſome other more ſutable to our rina WF one's © 


and able, Ho 
terms 
SEC :5. 10 yer tab 
erms : 
Ob ſee here, Pal RMox, what a foundation ill bars 
is laid for the Euthisſiaſius I told you of; ¶ ud dc 
and which, in my opinion (I told you too) vers chil 
the more dangerous, becauſe ſo very odd, and out ivect- 
of the way. But curioſity had ſeiz d you, I per. Th 
ceiv'd, as it had done me before. For after this nd {hi 
firſt converſation, I muſt own, I long'd for nothing MW periual 
fo much as the next day, and the appointed mom · good. 
ing-walk in the woods, E bidding 
Wr had only a friend or two at dinner with us; I cown 
and for a good while we diſcours'd of news and that y 
indifferent things, till I, who had my head till run- ¶ the fink 
ning upon thoſe other ſubjects, gladly laid hold of Ne ; 
ſomething dropt by chance concerning /rien:4/ip ; eat 
and ſaid, that for my own part, truly, tho Ion, © 
thought I had known friendſhip, and really counted Th 
my-ſelf a good friend during my whole lite; jet e. 
I was now perſuaded to believe my- ſelf no better N o. id 
than a learner ; ſince THEO CLES had almoſt con- ¶ more | 
vinc'd me, © That to be a end to any one in pare Tan tl 
* ticular, 'twas neceflary to be fiſt a /7iend to under | 
* zankind.” But how to qualify my-ſelf for ſuch e hi; 
a friendſhip, was, methought, no little difficulty. Nhe, 
INDEED, faid THEOCLES, you have given us [Ft 
a very indifferent character of your-ſelf, inſaying ſo. Nuo 
If you had ſpoken thus of the friendſhip of any vourab 
great mam at court, or perhaps of a court it. ſelf, and noder. 


Ft 0 WHAM EM. - 


had complain'd © How hard it was for you to ſuc- 
u cced, or make intereſt with ſuch as govern'd CW 
u there;' we ſhou'd have concluded in your be- 


half, that there were ſuch terms to be comply'd 


with, as were unworthy of you, But To de- 


« ſerve well of the publick,” and © To be juſtly 


„ (lil'd he friend of mankind,” requires no more 


than to be good and virtuous; terms which for 
one's own ſake one wou'd naturally covet. 

How comes it then, ſaid I, that even theſe good 
ters themſelves are ſo ill accepted, and hardly e- 


fer taken (if I may ſo expreſs it) except on further 


terms? For VIRTUE, by i elf, is thought but an 
il bargain: and I know few, even of the religious 
and devout, who take up with it any otherwiſe than 


zs children do with phyſick; where the rod and 


ſreet-meat are the potent motives. 
THEy are children indeed, reply'd TurocrEs, 


and ſhou'd be treated ſo, who need any force or 


perſuaſion to do what conduces to their health and 
good. But where, 1 beſeech you, are thoſe for- 


bidding circumſtances which ſhou'd make virtue go 
down ſo hardly? Is it not, among other things, 


that you think your-ſ{clt by this means precluded 
the fine tables and coſtly cating of our modern Epi- 
cures; and that perhaps you fear the being reduc'd 
to eat always as ill as now, upon a plain diſh or 
tuo, and no more? 

Th1s, I proteſted, was injurioufly ſuppos'd of 


me. For 1 wiſh'd never to cat otherwiſe than 1 


ow did, at his table; which, by the way, had 
more reſemblance (1 thought) of Erxicvzus's, 
than thoſe which now-a-days prepoſterouſſy paſs d 
under his name, For if his opinion might be taken, 
tic higheſt pleaſures in the world were owing to 
temperance, and moderate uſe, 

le then the merelt ſtudier of p/eaſure, (anfwer'd 
ThEOCLES) even Epicukus himſelf, made that fa- 
Yourable report of teruperance, fo different from his 
modern diſciples ; if he cou'd boldly ſay, That 
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The MORALIS TS, 


Part 2. with ſuch fare as a mean garden afforded, he 
Q © cou'd vie even with the gods for happinch, ," 


Tempe- 
race. 


how ſhall we ſay of this part of virtue, that it need 
be taken upon terms ? If the immediate practice gf 
temperance be thus harmleſs ; are its conſequences 
injurious ? Does it take from the vigour of th, 
mind, conſume the body, and render both the ore 
and the other leſs apt to their proper exerciſes 
« the enjoyments of reaſon or ſenſe, or the em. 
* ployments and offices of civil life?“ Or is it that 
a man's circumſtances are the worſe for it, as he 
ſtands towards his friends, or mankind ? Js a pentle. 
man in this ſenfe to be pity'd, © As o burdenſom 
* to himſelf, and others; S whom all men wil 
* naturally ſhun, as an ill friend, and a corrupter 
* of ſociety and good manners ?”—Shall we con- 
ſider our gentleman in a publick truſt, and ſee whe. 
ther he is like to ſucceed beſt with this reſtraining 
quality; or whether he may be more rely'd on, 
and thought more incorrupt, if his appetites are 
high, and his relith ſtrong towards that which we 
call pleaſure ? Shall we conſider him as à /*lier, 
in a campain, or ſiege; and adviſe with our-{clves 
how we might be belt defended, if we had occaſ- 
on for ſuch a one's ſervice ? © Which officer wou'd 
« make the beſt for the ſoldiers ; which ſoldier 
« for the officers; or which army for their coun» 
„ try?” — What think you of our gentleman, for 
a fellow-traveller? Wou'd he, as a temperate 
man, be an ill choice? Wou'd it indeed be more 


eligible and delightful “ To have a companion, 


„ who, in any ſhift or neceſhty, wou'd prove the 
* moſt ravenous, and eager to provide in the ful 
« place for himſelf, and his own exquiſite ſenſatr 
« ons?” I know not what to ſay where beauty 
is concern'd. Perhaps the amorous galants, ant 
exquiſite refers on this fort of pleafure, may have 
ſo refin'd their minds and tempers, that, notwith 
ſtanding their accuſtom'd indulgence, they can, up 
on occalion, renounce their enjoyment, rather Ui 


rice 2 
ſaid I 
You | 
half - 


Folate honour, faith, or juſtice. 
lalt, there will be little virtue or worth aſerib d to 
| this patient ſober character. The dull tempe- 
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« rate nan is no fitter to be truſted than the ele- 
« gant /uxurious one, Innocence, youth, and for- 
« tune may be as well committed to the care of 


this latter gentleman, He wou'd prove as good 


« an executor, as good a truſtee, as good a guar- 
« dian, as he wou'd a friend, The family which 


e entruſted him wou'd be ſecure; and no diſhon- 


« our, in any likelihood, wou'd happen from the 


| « honelt an of pleaſure.” 


THE ſeriouſneſs with which THEoCLE $ ſpoke 
this, made it the more pleaſant; and ſer our other 
company upon ſaying a great many good things on 
the ſame ſubject, in commendation of a temperate 


| life, So that our dinner by this time being ended, 
and the wine, according to cuſtom, plac'd before 


us; 1 found ſtill we were in no likelihood of pro- 
ceeding to a debauch. Every-one drank only as he 


| fancy'd, in no order or proportion, and with no 


regard to circular healths or pledges: a manner 
which the ſociable men of another ſcheme of mo- 
rals wou'd have cenſur'd no doubt, as a heinous ir- 
regularity, and corruption of gcod fellowyhip. 

| own (ſaid 1) I am far from thinking TEM.“ 
FERANCE fo diſagrecable a character. As for this 


| part of virtue, I think there is no need of taking it 


on any other ferm to recommend it, than the mere 


advantage of being ſav'd from intemperance, and 
from the deſire of things unneceſſary. 


How! ſaid Tugocrks, are you thus far ad- 


vanc'd? And can you carry this te:4þerance ſo far 


as to eſtates and honours, by oppoſing it to ava- 


rice and ambition *—Nay, then truly, you may be 
| fad to have fairly embark'd your-ſelf in this cauſe. 


You have paſs'd the channel, and are more than 


| balf-ſeas over. There remains no further ſcruple 
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And thus, at Sect. 2. 


164 e MORALISTS, 


Part 2. in the caſe of virtue, unleſs you will declare your. „ and 
ſelf a coward, or conclude it a happineſs to be born WE ifter's 
one, For if you can be temperate withal towards WE there 
LIFE, and think it not ſo great a buſineſs, whether WW « /:/ 
it be of fewer or more years; but ſatisfy'd with rag 
what you have liv'd, can rife a thankful guelt from WF © An 
a full liberal entertainment; is not this the ſum of WE «© ter 
all? the finiſhing ſtroke and very accompliſhment at 
of virtue? In this temper of mind, what is there WF wor 
can hinder us from forming for our- ſelves as heroick WF *© tic: 


a character as we pleaſe? What is there cither WWF © as 
good, generous, or great, which does not naturally « TY 
flow from ſuch a modeſt TEM ERANV E? Let us © ora 
once gain this ſimple plain-look'd virtue, and ſec Ho 
whether the more ſhining virtues will not follow. “ the 
See what that country of the mind will produce, © ol. 
when by the wholeſom laws of this legiſlatreſs it “ dra 
LIBER- has obtain'd its /iberty! You, PHiLocLEs, who MF © her 
TT. are ſuch an admirer of civil /iberty, and can repre- WF © fen 

Civil, ſent it to your-ſelf with a thouſand ſeveral graces 

and advantages; can you imagine no grace or beauty BY 

Moral. in that original native liberty, which ſet us free {MW given 
| from ſo many in- born tyrannys, gives us the privi- { this r 
lege of our - ſelves, and makes us our ow-, and in- the 1: 
dependent? A ſort of property, which, methinks, WW P00 
is as material to us to the full, as that which ſecures ¶ echau 

us our lands, or revenues, GE 

1 $Hovu'D think, ſaid he (carrying on his hu- Ii been 

mour) that one might draw the picture of this 27. vorld 
ral dame to as much advantage as that of her p/i- ¶ Norio 
tical filter; whom you admire, as defcrib'd to us WW you a 
| « in her Au AZ Ox-dreſt, with a free manly air I Ve th: 
| « becoming her; her guards the /aws, with their “ her 


« Written tables, like bucklers, ſurrounding her; “ cor 

* riches, traffick, and plenty, with the cor nucop1a, “ all 

« ſerving as her attendents; and in her train the “ har 

| * arts and ſciences, like children, playing.“ lo 
1 The reſt of the picce is eaſy to imagine: * her tri. being 
| „ umph over tyranny, and lawleſs rule of luſt I guclts 


. 2nd paſſion.” 


F RE HASP TODD T: 


there appear ſubdu'd ! There fierce ambition, 


4 [uft, uproar, mijrule, with all the fends which 
© « rage in human breaſts, wou d be ſecurely chain'd, 
% And when Fortune her-ſclf, the queen of flat- 
e terys, with that prince of terrors, death, were 
at the chariot-wheels, as captives; how natural 
F « wou'd it be to ſce fortitude, magnanimity, u. 


« zice, honour, and all that generous band attend 
« as the companions of our inmate lady LIBER“ 
« Ty | She, like ſome new-born goddeſs, wou'd 
grace her mother's chariot, and own her birth 
« trom humble 7emzperarce, that nurſing mother of 
« the virtues; who like the parent of the gods 
« (old reverend CYBELE) wou'd properly appear 
« drawn by rein'd lions, patient of the bit, and on 


her head a turret- like attire : the image of de- 
e fenfive power, and ſtrength of mind.“ 


BY THIS picture TurociESs, I found, had 


| given entertainment to the company; who from 


this rough draught of his, fell to deſigning upon 
the ſame ſubject, after the antient manner; till 
PxoDicus and CEBES, and all the anticnts were 
exhauſted, 

GENTLEMEN, ſaid I, the deſcriptions you have 
been making, are, no doubt, the fineſt in the 
world : but after all, when you have made virtue as 
glorious and triumphant as you pleaſe, I will bring 
you an authentick picture of another kind, where 
ve ſhall ſee this triumph in reverſe; © viRTUE 
* her-ſelf a captive in her turn; and by a proud 


{© conqueror triumph'd over, degraded, ſpoil'd of 


* all her honours, and defac'd; ſo as to retain 
* hardly one fingle feature of real beauty. 
loFFER'D to go on further, but cou'd not, 
being ſo violently decry'd by my two fellow- 
guelts ; who proteſted they wou'd never be brought 
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But what a triumph wou'd her Se, 2. 
© (0er's be! What monſters of ſavage paſſions wou'd 2 
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Part 2, to own ſo deteſtable a picture: and one of 'em (4 


years) looking earneſtly upon me, ſaid, in an angry 
tone, „ That he had hitherto, indeed, conceiy'd 
« ſome hopes of me; notwithſtanding he obſery'( 
« my /reedom of thought, and heard me quoted 
« for ſuch a paſlionate lover of /zberty : But he 
*« was {orry to find that my principle of liberty 
«« extended in fine to a liberty from all principles” 
{ſo he expreſs'd himſelf.) “And none, he thought, 
* beſide a libertine in principle wou'd approve of 
n ſach a picture of virtue, as only an Athei/t cou d 
« have the impudence to make.“ 

"THEOCLES the while fat ſilent; tho he ſaw! 
minded not my antagoniſt, but kept my eye fx 
ſteddily on himſelf, expecting to hear whit he 
wou'd ſay. At laſt, ferching a deep ſigh, O Pat. 
LOCLES, ſaid he, how well you are malter of that 
cauſe you have taken on you to defend ! How wel 
you know the way to gain advantage to the worl 
of cauſes, from the imprudent management of thol: 
who defend the beſt ! I dare not, for my ow 
ſhare, affirm to you, as my worthy friends hare 
done, „ That 'tis the Atheiſt alone can lay this 
load on virtue, and picture her thus diſgracetul- 
i > No There are other over-ofliciors 
and leſs- ſuſpected hands, which da her 'periaps 
more injury, tho with a better colour. 

THAT virtue ſhou'd, with any ſhew of reaſon, 
be made à victim (continu'd he, turning hinlcitto 
his guelts) mult have appear'd ſtrange to you, 10 

doubt, to hear aſſerted with ſuch aſſurance as has 
been dune by PHiLoCLEs, You cou'd concein: 
no tolerable ground for ſuch a ſpectacle. it 
this revers'd triumph you expected perhaps to [ 
ſome foreign conqueror exalted; as cither 9! 
itſelf, or pleaſure, wit, ſpurious philsſcpty, df 
ſome ſulſe image of truth or nature. Little were 
you aware that the cruel enemy oppos'd to . 
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te ſhou'd be REL1G10N it-ſelf ! But you will call Seck. 2. N 
to mind, that even innocently, and without any > my 


! 

rreacherous deſign, virtue is often treated ſo, by Religion py 
E thoſe whe wou'd magnify to the utmoſt the cor- and virtue. i} 
| ruption of man's heart; and in expoſing, as they 'y 


pretend, the falſhood of human virtue, think to 
extol religion, How many religious authors, how 
many ſacred orators turn all their edge this way, 
and ſtrike at moral virtue as a kind of /tepdame, 
or rival to RELIGION I-“ *rality mult not be 
nam d; nature has no pretence; reaſ97 is an 
| WF © cnemy 3; common juſtice, folly; and virtue, mi- 
a fery, Who wou'd not be vitious, had he his 
choice? Who wou'd not forbear, but becauſe 
1] © he nut? Or who wou'd value virtue, but for 
e © hereafter FP? 
TrULyY, ſaid the old gentleman (interrupting 
it WF him) if this be the 7riz-ph of religion, 'tis ſuch as 
iber greateſt enemy, I believe, wou'd ſcarce deny 
it WF her: and I muſt ſtill be of opinion (with PHIL o- 
e ecrxs's leave) that it is no great ſign of tenderneſs 
mn WF for religion, to be fo zealous in honouring her at 
e the colt of vit ue. 
1 PERHAPS fo, ſaid I, Yet that there are many Zeal. 
. ſuch zealots in the world, you will acknowledg. 
vs WF And that there is a certain harmony between this | 
Leal and what you call Atheiſin, TEO CIES, you Atheiſm, 1 
hear, has allow'd. —But let us hear him out; if 
perhaps he will be ſo free as to diſcover to us what 
he thinks of the generality of our religious writers, 
and their method of encountring their common e- 
nemy, the Atheiſt. This is a ſubject which poſh- 
bl; may need a better clearing. For 'tis notorious 
| that the chief oppoſers of Atheiſm write upon con- 
| trary principles to one another, ſo as in a manner 
to confute themſelves. Some of 'em hold zealouſ- Ii 
ly for virtue, and are rea/i/ls in the point, O- . 
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biſts. 


Divinity, 


Di vines. 


The MORALTSTS, 


thers, one may ſay, are only nominal moraliſſi, by 
making virtue nothing in it-ſelf, a creature of yil 
only, or a mere name of faſhion. *Tis the ſame 
in natural philoſophy : ſome take one hypotheſi, 
and ſome another, I ſhou d be glad to diſcover 
once the true foundation; ail diftinguith thoſe who 
effectually refute their other antagoniſts as well x 
the 4theiſts, and rightly ailert the joint - cauſe gf 
virtue and religion, 


HERE, PAL EMO, I had my wiſh, For by de. 
grees lingag'd THEOCLES to diſcover himſelt fully 
upon theſe ſubjects; which ſerv'd as a prelude to 
thoſe we were to ingage in, the next morning; for 
the approach of which, I ſo impatiently long'd, If 
his ſpeculations prov'd of a ratinnal kind, this pre- 
vious diſcourſe (I knew) wou'd help me to com- 
prehend 'em; if only yleaſing fancys, this wou'd help 


me however, to pleaſe my-lelf the better with 'em, 


HERE then began his criticiſm of authors ; which 
grew by degrees into a continu d diſcourſe, So that 
had this been at a univerſity, THEOCLES mipht 
very well have paſs'd for ſome grave divinity-pro- 
feſſor, or teacher of Ethics, reading an afteruoon 
lecture to his pupils. 

I. 

T wov'p be undoubtedly, ſaid he, a happy 
cauſe which cou'd have the benefit of ſuch ma- 
nagers as ſhou'd never give their adverſarys any 
handle of advantage againſt it. I cou'd with that 
in the cauſe of RELIGION we had reaſon to boat 
as much. But ſince 'tis not impoſſible to write il 
even in the beſt of cauſes, I am inclin'd to think 
this great one of religion may have run at lealt an 
equal hazard with any other ; ſince they who unte 
in defence of it, are apt generally to uſe fo much 
the leſs caution, as they are more exempt from the 
fear of cenſure or criticiſm in their own peiſon, 
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Their adverſary is well ſecur'd and hilenc'd to their Sect. 3. 


hand. They may ſafely provoke him to a field 
where he cannot appear openly, or as a profeſs d 
antagoniſt. His weapons are private, and can often 


reach the cauſe without offence to its maintainers ; 


vhilit no direct attack robs them of their imaginary 


victory. They conquer for themſelves, and expect 
to be approv d ſtill for their ze, however the cauſe 
it · ſelf may have ſucfer d in their hands. 

PerRHaes then, laid I, (interrupting him) it 
may be true enough, what was ſaid once by a per- 
ſon who ſeem'd zealous for religion, „That none 
« arit well againſt the atheiſts betide the cler who 
dre the warrant for their execution. 

Ir this were the rue writin?, reply d he, there 
wou'd be an end of all diſpute or reaſoning in the 
cale, For where force is neceſſary, reaſon has no- 
thing to do. But on the other hand, if reaſon be 


| necdfal: force in the mean while N be laid aſide: 


for there is no enforcement of reaſon, but by rea- 
ſon, And therefore if At heiſis arc to be reaſon'd 
with, at all; they are to be reaſon'd with, like o- 
ther men; ſince chere s no other way in nature to 
convince em. 

Tuis I own, faid I, ſeems rational and juſt : 


but I'm afraid that molt of the devour people will 


be found ready to abandon the pet, for the more 


canciſe method. And tho force without reaſon may 
de thought ſomewhat hard, vet your oer way of 


reaſon without force, I am apt to think, wou'd 


meet with fewer admirers. 


bor perhaps, reply'd ThEoOCcL 3, tis a mere 
found which troubles us. The wo: or name of 
Atie;/i may poinbly occaſion ſome duturbance, by 
being made to deſcribe wwo characters ſo very difte= 
rent as his who a%//utelygdentes, and his who 9 
©uvts, Now he who doubts, may poſſibly tament 
his own unhappincls, and with to be convinc'd. 
He who denzes, is daringly preſumptuous, and ſets 


ep an opinion againſt the intereſt of mankind, and 
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Part 2. being of ſociety. *Tis eaſily ſeen that one of the 


The MORALISTS, 


CV perſons may bear a due reſpect to the magiſtrate and 


Puniſh- 


ment. 


ATagt- 


ſtrate. 


laws, tho not the other ; who being obnoxious tg 
them, 1s therefore puniſhable. But how the former 
is puniſhable by 92ar, will be hard to ſay; unleh 
the magiſtrate had dominion over minds, as well x 
over actions and behaviour; and had power to ex. 
erciſe an inquiſition within the inmoſt boſoms and ſe- 
cret thoughts of men. 
I APPREHEND you, ſaid I, And by your ac. 
count, as there are #ws ſorts of people who are 
call'd Atheilts, ſo there are 79 ways of writing a. 
gainſt them, which may be fitly us'd apart, but not 
ſo well jointly. You wou'd ſet aſide mere menace, 
and ſeparate the p-;//opher's work from the magi. 
flrate's ; taking it for granted, that the more di- 
creet and ſober part of unbelievers, who come not 
under the diſpatching pen of the magiltrate, can be 
affected only by the more deliberate and gentle one 
of philoſophy. Now the language of the magiltrate, 
I mult confeſs, has little in common with that of 
philoſophy. Nothing can be more unbecoming the 
magilterial authority than a philoſophical ſtyle: and 
nothing can be more unphiloſophical than a mag. 
{terial one. A mixture of theſe muſt nceds ſpoil 
both. And therefore, in the cauſe before us, If 
« any one beſides the magiſtrate, can be ſaid to 
&« write well; tis HE (according to your account) 
„ who writes as becomes philoſophy, with freedon 
« of debate, and fairneſs towards his adverſary," 
ALLow it, reply'd he. For what can be more 
equitable ? Nothing. But will the world be 


of the ſame opinion? And may this method d 


writing be juſtly practis'd in it? Undoubt- 
edly it may. And for a proof, we have many ut 
ſtances in antiquity to produce, The freedom take 


in this philoſophical way was never elteem'd injurr 


ous to religion, or prejudicial to the vulgar : lin 


we find it to have been a practice both in writ 


and converſe among the great men of a virtuous aud 
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WE ccligious people; and that even thoſe magiſtrates who Sect. 3. #4 

| WS officiated at the altars, and were the guardians of the CW 114 

WE publick worſhip, were ſharers in theſe tree debates, 

FoxGivE me, THEOCLES, (ſaid I) if I pre- 

; ſame to ſay, that ſtill this reaches not the caſe be- 1 

pre us. We are to conſider chri/tian times, ſuch as 

„te now preſent. You know the common fate of Fealorſ of 

.. WW thoſe who dare to appear /air authors, What was authors. 
that pious and learned man's caſe, who wrote the 

e. Naiellectual /y/term of the univerſe? ] confeſs it was 

re ¶ pleaſant enough to conſider, that tho the whole world | 

were no leſs fatisfy'd with his capacity and learning, ; 


Js 

of WT than with his ſincerity in the cauſe of Dezzy; yet 
Vas he accus'd of giving the upper hand to the A- 

„ theilts, for having only {tated their r{afons, and 

iſ. W thoſe of their adi ertarys, fairly together, And among 


other writings of this kind, you may remember how 
Fa certain /a/r INQUIRY (as you call d it) was re- 
ceiy d, and what oftence was taken at it. 

An ſorry, ſaid ThEOCLES, it prov'd ſo, But 


"ne 
te, 


of MW now indeed you have found a way winch may, per- 
the W haps, fo: ce me to diſcourſe at large with you on this 
and bead; by entering the liſts in defence of a friend un- 


juſtly cenſur d for this philoſophical liberty. 

| cONFESS'D to "FHEOCLES and the company, 
e chat this had really been my aim: and that for this | 
qu raſon alone I made my-ſelf the accuſer of this au- 1% 
unt thor : * Whom I here actually charg'd, as I did all 1 
don“ thoſe other moderate cal writers, with no leſs 


agi 


pol 


y than profaneneſs, for reatouing ſo unconcerned- i} 

no 1 and patiently, without che leaſt ſhew of zeal 5 
beg“ or paſſion, upon the ſubject of a Deny, and a 14 
dag“ future ſtate.“ ; 


y ir em rather for this patient way of reaſoning; and 
aken vill endeavour to clear my friend of this imputati- 
juten, if you can have patience enough to hear me | 
ſincel out, in an affair of ſuch a compaſs. | | 
rin WI all anſwer'd for our-ſelves, and he began |; 
5 au thus. 


|| 
ub 4x» I, on the other fide, reply'd ThrocLEs, [1 

| 
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De MORALCTS:TS, 
OF THE many writers ingag'd in the defence 


CV of religion, it ſeems to me that the greatelt pan 


are imploy'd, either in ſupporting the truth of the 
Chriſtian faith in general, or in refuting ſuch parti. 
cular doctrines as are eſteem'd innovations in the 
Chriſtian church, There are not, 'tis thought, many 
perſons in the world who are looſe in the very 
grounds and principles of all religion: and to ſuch 
as theſe we find, indeed, there are not many writers 
who purpolely apply themſelves. They may think 
it a mean labour, and ſcarce becoming them, to 
argue ſedately with ſuch as are almoſt univerſally 
treated with deteſtation and horror. But as we are 
requir'd by our religion to have charity for all men, 
ſo we cannot furcly avoid having a real concern for 
thoſe whom we apprehend to be under the worſt 
of errors, and whom we find by experience to be 
with the greateſt difficulty reclaim'd. Neither ovght 
they perhaps in prudence to be treated with ſo It 
tle regard, whoſe number, however ſmall, is 
thought to be rather increaſing ; and this too among 
the people of no deſpicable rank. So that it may 
well deſerve ſome conſideration, ** Whether in our 
* age and country the ſame remedys may ſerve, 
* Which have hitherto been tiy d; or whetheriome 
„ other may not be prefer'd, as being ſutable to 
« times of leſs ſtrictneſs in matters of religion, and 
*« places leſs ſubject to authority,” 

TH1s might be enough to put an author upon 
thinking of ſuch a way of reaſoning with theſe de- 
laded perſons, as in his opinion might be more «&- 
fectual for their bencſit, than the repeated excl. 
tions and invedives with which molt of the argu— 
ments us'd again{t them are commonly accompany d. 
Nor was it fo abſurd to imagine that a quite diffe- 
rent method might be attempted; by which 2 
writer might offer reaſon to theſe men with ſo 
mach more favour and advantage, as he appeard 
unprepoſſeſs'd, and willing to examine every thing 
with the greateſt unconcern and indifference, Ber 
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to ſuch perſons as theſe, tis to be fear'd, twill al- Sect. 3. 1 
| ways appear, That what was never gugſtion d, 114 
« was never prov d: and that whatever ſubject 11 
had not, at ſome time or other, been examin'd 1 

| « with perfect indiiference, was never rightly ex- 4} | 
and, nor cou'd rightly be believ'd.” And in 
a treatiſe of this kind, offer'd as an e//ay or inquiry g 
only, they wou'd be far from finding that impartia- 

lity and indifference which is requiſite : if inſtead 

of a readineſs to comply with whatever conſequen- 

ces ſuch an examination as this, and the courſe of | 
reaſoning brought forth, the author ſhou'd ſhew a | 
previous inclination to the conſequences only on 4 
one ſide, and an abhorrence of any concluſion on 
the other, 

OTHERS therefore, in different circumſtances, 
may perhaps have found it neceſſary, and becom- 
ing their character, to thew all manner of deteſta- 
tion both of the perſons and principles of theſe men. 
Our author, on the contrary, whoſe character ex- 
ceeds not that of a /ay-man, endeavours to ſhew j! 
civility and favour, by keeping the faireſt mea- 

r WW ſures he poſſibly can with the men of this ſort ; 
„ allowing 'em all he is able, and arguing with a per- 
effect indiffcrence, even on the ſubject of a Deity. 
o He offers to conclude nothing poſitive himſelf, but 
d ares it to others to draw concluſions from his 

principles: having this one chief aim and inten- 
non; © How, in the firſt place, to reconcile theſe 
. « perſons to the principles of virtue; That, by 
. © this means, a way might be laid open to religi- 
n, by removing thoſe greateſt, if not only ob- 
e {tacles to it, which ariſe from the vices and paſ- 
*« ſions of men.” 

Tis upon this account he endeavours chiefly Fundamen- 
o eſtabliſh virtue on principles, by which he is able ta! priaci- | 
to argue with thoſe who are not as yet induc'd to ples, 1 
own a GoD, or future ſtate. If he cannot do thus 110 
no W much, he reckons he does nothing. For how can 10 
or W /upreme goodneſs be intelligible to thoſe who know it 
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Part 2. not what goodneſs it-ſelf is? Or how can virtue be 
WV underſtood to deſerve reward, when as yet its me- 


Theiſts, 
Nemiral, 


v eal. 


rit and excellence is unknown? We begin ſurely 
at the wrong end, when we wou'd prove mtzir 
by facour, and ORDER by a Deity. This our 
friend ſeeks to redreſs. For being, in reſpect of 
VIRTUE, What you lately call'd a realr/?; he en- 
deavours to ſhew, That it is really ſomething i; 

11 el, and in the nature of things: not arbi- 

trary or /adtitious (if I may ſo ſpeak) not conſti- 

tuted from without, or dependent on c, 

fancy, or will; not even on the /upreme will 

it-ſelf, which can no-way govern it: but being 

neceſſarily good, is govern'd by it, and ever uni- 
« form with it.”” And notwithſtanding he has thus 
made VIRTUE his chief ſubject, and in ſome mea- 
ture independent on religion, yet I fancy he may 
poſhbly appear at Jaſt as high a divine as he is a 
zucraliſt. 

I wov'D not willingly advance it as a rule, 
„% That thoſe who make only a zame of vistur, 
© make no more of DRIT Y, and cannot without 
ce affectation defend the principles of veligian:“ 
But this I will venture to afſert; © That whocrer 
« ſincerely. defends vix rug, and is a real:/ in 
„ MORALITY, mult of neceſſity, in a manner, by 
the ſame ſcheme of reaſoning, prove as very a 
« realiff in DIVINITY,” 

ALL affettation, but chiefly in philoſophy, I 
mult own, I think unpardonable. And you, Pi- 
LOCLES, Who can give no quarter to ill reaſoning, 
nor eudure any unſound or inconſiſtent hypothetis; 
vou will be ſo ingenuous, I dare ſay, as to rej<ct 
our modern isn, and challenge thoſe who at- 
ſame a name to which itlicir phil/ophy can never in 
the lealt intitic em. 

Cour xp me to honeſt ErIicukus, who raiſes 
his DeiryYs aloft i: the imaginary ſpaces j and 


ſerting em apate gat of the univerſe and nature of 


things, makes nothing of em beyond a word. 
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his is ingenuous, and plain dealing: for this every Sect. 3. 
| — 


dne who philoſophizes may ealily underſtand. 
rar fame ingenuity belongs to thoſe philoſo- 

hers whom you, PH1ILOCLES, ſeem inclin'd to fa- 
rour, When a SCEPT1ICK queſtions, © Whether 
bs real Theology can be rais'd out of philoſophy 
„% gane, without the help of reve/atizon;” he does 
no more than pay a handſom compliment to au- 
mority and the receiv'd region. He can impoſe 
on no-one who reaſons deeply: ſince whoever does 
Ko, will calily conceive, that at this rate theology 
muſt have no foundation at all, For revelation 


n-ſelf, we know, is founded on the acknowledg- 


nent of a divine exiſtence : and *tis the province 
ee philoſophy alone to prove what revelation only 
ſappojes . 
loo on it, therefore, as a moſt unfair way, 
| for thole who wou'd be builders, and undertake 
this proviz2g part, to Jay ſuch a foundation as is in- 
 Wificient to bear the ſtructure, Supplanting and 
 Whudecmining may, in other caſes, be /air war : 
: bos in philoſophical diſputes, tis not allowable to 
work under-ground, or as in ſieges by the /ap, No- 
lng can be more unbecoming than to talk magi— 
| {Wicriaily and in venerable terms of © A ſupreme 
ö * NATURE, an inite being, and a DEITY ;” 
oben all the while 4 providence is never meant, 
nor any thing like order or the government of a 
| Mind admitted. For when e are underitood, 
and real Divinity acknowledg'd; the notion is not 
ay, and barren ; but ſuch conſequences are neccſ- 
lnly drawn from it, as mult ſet us in action, and 
ind employment for our ſtrongeſt affections, All the 
H of RELIGION evidently follow hence; and 
no exception remains againit any of thoſe great 
maxims which revelation has eſtabliſh'd. | 
Now whether our friend be unfeignedly and ſin- 
cerely of this latter ſort of real Theclagiſte, you will 
(earn beit from the conſcquences of lus þzpothe/rr. 
lov will obſcrye, whether initcad of cuding iu e 
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Part 2. ſpeculation, it leads to practice: and you will the 
A ſurely be ſatisfy'd, when you ſee ſuch a ſtructute 


Divine 
love. 


ll AMyſfiicks. 


rais d, as with the generality of the world mult pal 
at leaſt for high religion, and with ſome, in all like. 
lihood, for no leſs than ExTHu$145m, 

Fox [appeal to you, PH1LOCLES, whether there 
be any thing in divinity which you think has more 
the air of Enthu/taſm than that notion of 4% 
LOVE, ſuch as ſeparates from every thing worldly, 
ſenſual, or meanly-intereſted? A Love which is 


ſimple, pure, and unmix'd ; which has no other ob. 


je& than merely the excellency of that Being it-ſell, 
nor admits of any other thought of happineſs, than 
in its /ingle fruition, Now I dare prefume you 
will take it as a ſubſtantial proof of my friend's he. 
ing far enough from irreligion, if it be ſhewn that 
he has eſpous'd this 297/97, and thinks of making 
out this high point of divinity, from arguments fi- 
miliar even to thoſe who oppoſe religion. 
ACCORDING, therefore, to his hypotheſis, he 
wou'd in the firſt place, by way of prevention, de- 
clare to you, That tho the d//2nterefted Ive of Gon 
were the moſt excellent principle; yet he kney 
very well, that by the indiſcreet zeal of ſome de- 
vout well-meaning people it had been ſtretch d too 
far, perhaps even to extravagance and Enthuſiaſm; 
as formerly among the my/7icks of the antient church, 
whom theſe of latter days have follow'd. On the 
other hand, that there were thoſe who in oppoliti 
on to this devout myſtick way, and as profeſs de- 
nemys to what they call Euthiſfaſiu, had ſo far ex- 
ploded every thing of this ecſtatick kind, as ina 
manner to have given up devotion ; and in realty 
had left ſo little of zeal, affection, or warmth, in 
what they call their rational religion, as to make 
them much ſuſpected of their ſincerity in ary, For 
tho it be natural enough (he wou'd tell you) ſor a 
mere political writer to ground his great argument 
for religion on the neceſhty of ſuch a belief as that 
ef a future reward and puniſhment ; yet, if you 
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In take his opinion, tis a very ill token of ſince- Sect. 3. 
iin religion, and in the Chriſtian Religion more A 


&pccially, to reduce it to ſuch a philoſophy as will 
Blow no room to that other principle of /zve; but 
hats all of that kind as Etluſtaſin, for fo much 
&; aiming at what is call d d//antere/tedneſs, or 
Kiching the /ove of God or virtue for Gon or 
Liz rUE'sS lake, 

Hint, then, we have two ſorts of people (ac- 
ording to my friend's account) who in theſe oppo» 
Tre extremes expole religion to the inſults of its 
Werſarys. For as, on one hand, 'twill be found 
Fifhcult to defend the notion of that high-rais'd 
he, eſpous d with ſo much warmth by thoic de- 
Four 1v/ticks ; 10, on the other hand, 'twill be found 
hard a taſk, upon the principles of theſe cooler 


pen, to guard rei1vion from the imputation of mer- 


Ecnarinels, and u fle viſh ſpirit, For how ſhall one 
peny, that to ſerve God by compulſion, or for in— 
elt merely, is /crui/e and mercenary? Is it not 
prident, that the only 7rue and liberal ſervice paid 
iber to that ſup: eme Being, or to any other ſupe- 
por, is hut, „ which proceeds from an een or 
late of the perion ſerv'd, a ſenſe of duty or gra- 
F titude, and u love of the dutiful and gratctul 
part, as g22d and amiable, in itſelf?” And 
lere is the injury to religion, from ſuch a conceſ- 
Jon as this? Or what detraction is it from the be— 
haf of an after- reward or puniſhment, to own 
That the ſervice caus'd by it, is not equal to 
F that which is v//uniary and with inclination, but 
F 18 rather diſingenuous and of the laviſh kind?“ 
i not (till tor che good of mankind and of the 
vod, that obcdience to the rule of right ſhou'd 
wc way or other be paid; if not i the better way, 
et at Icalt 222 this iiuperfect one? And is it not to 
Þc lncwn, „ That altho this ſervice of /ear be al- 
F low'd ever ſo low or baſe: yet REL1G10N {till 


being a diſcipline, and progreſs of the ſoul to- 
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Part 2. © wards perfection, the motive of reward and po- bod ill 


The MORALISTS, 


WY © niſhment is primary and of the higheſt money 


Rewards 
and puriſh- ** ſtruction, we are led from this /ervile ſtate tg 


ments. 


Sup ple- 


mental 


motives. 


Object of 


love. 


with us; till being capable of more ſublime iq. 


* the generous ſervice of afectian and le ?” 
To this it is that in our friend's opinion we oughy 
all of us to aſpire, ſo as to endeavour © That the 
excellence of the object, not the reward or Pts 
% 2i/Þment, ſhou'd be our motive: but that where 
„ thro the corruption of our nature, the /7rmer of 
e thele motives is found inſufficient to excite tot 
„tue, there the latter ſhou'd be brought in aid, and 
e on no account be undervalu'd or neylccted,” 
Now this being once eſtabliſh'd, how can «ti 
Gio be any longer ſubject to the imputation of 
mercenarineſs * But thus we know religion is often 
charg'd. © Godlineſs, ſay they, is great gain: not 
is GoD devoutly jerv'd for uonght.” Is this 
therefore a reproach ? Is it confeſs d there may be 
a better ſervice, a more generous love? Enough, 
there needs no more. On this foundation our 
friend preſumes it eaſy to defend REL1G10N, and 
even that devoute/? part, which is eſteem d ſo great 
a paradox of faith, For if there be in nature ſuch 
a ſervice as that of affection and love, there remains 
then only to conſider of Ve object, whether there 
be really that /upreme-one we ſuppoſe. For if there 
be divine ex-e/lence in things; if there be in na- 
ture a ſfpresme mind or DEiTY; we have then an 
object conſummate, and comprehenſive of all which 
is good or excellent. And this object, of all others, 
mult of neceſſity be the moſt amiable, the molt in- 
gaging, and of higheſt ſatisfaction and enjoyment, 
Now that there is ſuch a principal object as this in the 


world, the world alone (if I may ſay fo) by its wile 


and perfect order mult evince. This order, if in- 


deed perfect, excludes all real 1LL. And thatitreally 
does ſo, is what our author ſo earneſtly maintains, 


by ſolving the beſt he can thoſe untoward P/h.c12911ch 
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"Tis true; tho the appearances hold ever ſo 
Wrongly againſt virtue, and in favour of vice, the 
objection which ariſes hence againſt a DEI V may 
pe calily remov'd, and all ſet aright again on thc 
ſuppoſal of a future late. This to a chriltian, or 
bone already convinc'd of ſo great a point, is ſuffici- 
nt to clear every dark cloud of providence. For 
he needs not be over-and above ſollicitous as to the 
ite of VIRTUE #72 this world, who is ſecure of 
xreafter, But the caſe is otherwiſe as to the peo- 
ple we are here to encounter. They are at a loſs 
for providence, and ſeek to find it in the world. 


zorldly affairs, and the blackeſt repreſentation of 
ſociety and human nature, will hardly help 'em to 
this view, T will be difficult for em to read pro- 
dence in ſuch characters. From ſo uncomely a 
Jace of things be/ow, they will preſume to think un- 
wourably of all above. By the effects they ſee, they 
"ill be inclin'd to judg the cauſe, and by the fate 
virtue to determine of a providence. But being 
Ince convinc'd of order and a providence as to 
hings preſent, they may ſoon, perhaps, be ſatisfy'd 


jo ſmall reward, and vice in a great meaſure its 
pwn puniſhment 3 we have a ſolid ground to go up- 
dn, The plain foundations of a diſtributive juſtice, 
ad due order in this world, may lead us to con- 
ave a further building. We apprehend a larger 
Kieme, and ealily reſolve our-ſelves why things 
nere not compleated in this ſtate; but their ac- 
ompliſhment reſerv'd rather to ſome further period. 


wiſe had the good and virtuous of mankind been 
in- Nholly proſperous in this life; had goodneſs never 
art with oppoſition, nor merit ever lain under a 
ins, Meloud; where had been the trial, victory, or crown 


nat tire? Where had the virtues had their thea- 


„ or whence their names? Where bad been 


he aggravation of the appearing diſorders in 


bien of 4 future ſtate. For if virtue be to it ſelf 
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kind ill ſigus, taken from the courſe of providence, in Sect. 3. 
be ſeemingly une qual lot of virtue in this world. CW 
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Part 2. temperance or ſelf-denial © Where patic 1c, ud 
WV neſs, magnanintity? Whence have theic har h 


Recapitu- 
Alion. 


Future 
State. | 


The MORALTSTS: 
Dei 
can 
ing | 
hap 
[ the | 
| will 
ers ( 
a fat 
virtu 
whic 


triun 


ing? What erit, except from hbardſi::p wh; 
virtue without a conflict, and the encounter of {4 
enemys as ariſe both within, and from abroad? 

Bor as many as are the difficultys which 970 
has to encounter in this world, her force is yet f. 
perior. Expos'd as ſhe is here, ſhe is not hon 
ver avandon'd or left miſerable. She has enou; 
to raiſe her above pity, tho not above our wiſhe: 
and as happy as we fee her here, we have room fy 


further hopes in her behalf. Her preſent portion 1 
ſufficient to ſhew providence already ingag d on H > 
fide. And fince there is ſuch proviſion for her er belie 
ſuch happineſs and ſuch advantages even in thi ly th 
life; how probable muſt it appear, that this , 
vidential care is extended yet further to a ſucceed 150 
ing life, and perfected hereafter ? ny 
THr1s is what, in our friend's opinion, may þ Liz 
ſaid in behalf of a future ſtate, to thoſe who qucch of a. 
on revelation, Tis this mult render revelati and | 
probable, and ſecure that ſirſt ſtep to it, the bel — 
of a Neity and providence. A providence mut 5 
prov'd from what we ſee of order in things preſent, 1 
We mult contend for order; and in this part chic'W;," © 
ly, where virtue is concern'd. All muit not bere deem 
5 1 

fer'd to a herea/ter. For a diſarder'd (tate, | | 
which all preſent care of things is given up, e 
preſent care of things is g p, ws 6 
uncontroul d, and virtue neglected, repreſents if "AP: 
very chaos, and reduces us to the beloy'd atom = a 
chance, and confuſion of the Atheiſts. 3 9 
WHAT therefore can be worſe done in the cu. "y 
of a Deity, than to magnify diſorder, and ex:;xM.. _ 
rate (as ſome zealous people do) the misforivnoy,, on 
of virtue, ſo far as to render it an unhappy chi. 1 
with reſpect to this world? They err wideh Us 
who propoſe to turn men to the thoughts ot «1. .. 
ter world, by making em think fo ill of //. FO... : 
to declaim in this manner againſt virtue to thole0 n : # 


a looſer faith, will make em the leſs belicre: Vo 


#9 Yu & -Þ-9$:0-S 


| N-ity, but not the more a future tate, Nor Set. 3. 

can it be thought ſincerely that any man, by hav - 1+ 

ing the moſt elevated opinion of virtue, and of the 4 

happineſs it creates, was ever the leſs inclin'd to 1 

the belief of a future ſtare, On the contrary, it Favorrery vl 

| will ever be found, that as they who are favour- of the opi- 

ers of vice are always the leaſt willing to hear of ian. 1 

a fatare exiſtence; ſo they who are in love. with 

virtue, are the readieſt to embrace that opinion 

| which renders it ſo 1liaitrious, and makes its caule 

trumphant, | 
Tavs it was, that among the antients the great Autiemt. | 

motive which inclia d ſo maay of the wile'!t to the | 

belief of this do rine unreveal'd to 'em, was pure— ; 

ly the love of virtue in the perſoas of thoſe great 

men, the founders and preſervers of ſocietys, the 

kerilators, patriots, deliverers, heroes, whoſe vir- 

ties they were deſirous thoa d live and be inmor- | 

talizd Nor is there at this day any thing capable 

of inaking this belief more engaging among the good 

and virtuous than the {ave friend hip, which cre- Friendſhip. 

ates in em a deſire not to be wholly ſeparated by 

[deatn, but that they may enjoy the ſame bleſs'd 

ſocicty hereafter. How is it pothble, then, that 

an authar ſhou d, for exalting virtue merely, be 

deem d an enemy to a future flute? How can our 

friend be judg d falſe to religion, for defending a 

priaciple on which the very notion of Gov and g-94- 

ne depends? For this he ſays only, and this is 

the ſum of all:“ That by building a future (tare Cui. 

« on the ruins of virtue, RELIGION in general, 

and the cauſe of @ Dezty is betray d; and by 

[© making rewards and puniſhments the principal 

% motives to duty, the Chriſtian Religion in parti- 

“ cular is overthrown, and its greateſt principle, a 

that of / ve, rejected and expos d.“ 

Uros the whole then, we may juſtly as well as 0 

charitably conclude, that it is truly our author's 4 

dciipn, in applying himſelf with ſo mach ſairueſs 1 

zo the men of looſer principles, to lead em into 10 
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182 The MORALISTS, 


Part 2. ſuch an apprehenſion of the conſtitution of mankind 


aud of human atfairs, as might form in 'em a not. 
Concluſion. on of order in things, and draw hence an acknoy. ele 
ledgment of that wiſdom, goodneſs, and beauty, tha 

which is ſupreme ; that being thus far become pry. der 

ſely tes, they might be prepar'd for that divine lte the 

which our religion wou d teach 'em, when once ] 

they ſhou d embrace its precepts, and form them. con 

ſelves to its ſacred character. 4 

coll 

THUS, continu'd he, I have made my friend's ſtan 

apology; which may have ſhewn him to you per- ; 

haps a good orali/t; and, I hope, no cnemy to hay 


religion. But if you find (till that the divine has Ide 


not appear d ſo much in his character as 1 promis d, Jeai 
can never think of ſatisfying you in any ordinary WWF you 
way of converſation. Shou'd 1 offer to go further, WF of | 


I might be ingag d deeply in ſpiritual affairs, and WW eoo 
be fore d to make fome new model of 4 ſermon up- ¶ cou 
on his ſyitem of divinity, However, I am in hopes, hae 


now that in good earneſt matters are come well- W 4a, 
nigh to preaching, you will acquit me for what 1 Ho 
have alicady perform'd, « y 
1 

T OC! 

fide: 


4 UST as he had made an end of ſpeaking, eme pole 
iÞ in ſome viſitants, who took us up the reman- WF 1 w; 
1 ing part of the afternoon in other diſcourſes. hu if b. 
theſe being over, and our ſtrangers gone (all ex- 1 4 
cept the Ly gentleman, and Lis friend, who had the 
din d with us) we began a-new with THEOCLES, MW ter 
by laying claim to his ſermon, and intreating him char 
again aud again, to let us hear him, at large, i iu 
his theo?yg!: ol way. A 
THis he comp lain'd was perſecuting him; the 
you have ſeen company, ſaid he, often 3 now 
reputed finger, not out of any fancy for the mulick, of 2 
but to larisfy a malicious ſort of curioſity, waa ban; 
ends coinmonly i in cenſure and diſlike. gan 


to g 


MF NY & 4002, 


HowEVER it might be, we told him we were 


reloly'd to perſiſt, And I aſſur d our companions, A= 


thatif they would ſecond me heartily in the man- 
ner I intended to preſs him; we ſhou'd eaſily get 
the better, 

Ix revenge then, ſaid he, I will comply on this 


condition; that ſince I am to ſuſtain the part of he 


divine and preacher, it ſhall be at PHiLocCLEs's 
colt; who ſhall bear the part of the infidel, and 
ſtand for the perſon preach'd t. 

TruLyY, faid the old gentleman, the part you 


have propos'd for him is ſo natural and ſutable, that, 


doubt not, he will be able to act it without the 
lcaſt pain, I cou d wiſh rather, that you had {par d 
your-ſelf the trouble of putting him thus in mind 
of his proper character. He wou d have been apt 
enough of his own accord to interrupt your dif- 
courſe by his perpetual cavils. Therefore ſince we 
have now had entertainment enough by way of 
dialogue, I deſire the lau ofs £ KMON may be ſtrict- 
ly obſerv d; and ** That there be no arfwering to 
« whatever is argu'd or advance d.“ 

I CONSENTED to all the terms, and told Tat - 
oOcLES I wou'd ſtand his mark willingly: and be- 
ſides, if 1 really were that Zafidel he was to ſup- 


| pole me, I ſhou d count it no unhappinels ; ſince 


I was ſure of being ſo thorowly convinc d by him, 


il he wou'd vouchſafe to undertake me. 


THEOCLES then propos d we ſhou'd walk out; 
the evening being tine, and the free air ſuting bet- 


ter (as he thought) with ſuch diſcourſes, than a 


chamber, 


ACCORDINGLY we took our evening-walk in 
the fields, from whence the laborious hinds were 
row retiring, We fell naturally into the praiſes 
of a country-life; and diſcours d a-while of +uf- 


| bandry, and the nature of the /i. Our friends be- 


gan to admire ſome of the plants which grew here 
to great perfection. And it being my fortune (as 
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D MORALTS'T-S, 


Part 2. having acquir'd a little inſight into the nature gf 
WV /imples ) to ſay ſomething they mightily approx'd, 
vpon this ſubject, THEoCLEs immediately turnin 
about to me; O my ingenious friend!“ ſaid he, 
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tion, 


WI9DLE 
and Paris. 
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whole. reaſon, in other reſpeQs, mult be allow d 
ſo clear and happy ; how is it poſſible that with 
ſuch inſight, and accurate judgment in he parti. 
cu/ars of natural beings and operations, you ſhou'd 
no better judg of the ſtructure of things in gene. 
ral, and of the order and frame of xaTuxs ? 
M ho better than your-ſelf can ſhew the ſtructure 
of each plant and animal-budy, declare the of. 
ſice of every part and organ, and tell the uſes, 
ends, and advantages to which they ſerve ? How 
therefore, ſhou'd you prove fo ill @ raturali/! in 
this WHOLE, and underſtand ſo little the ana— 
tomy of the world and nature, as not to diſcern 
the ſame relation of parts, the ſame conliltency 
and uniformity in the univerſe / 

« SOME men perhaps there are of ſo confus'd a 
thought, and ſo irregularly form'd within then 


ſelves, that 'tis no more than natural for them to 


find fault, and imagine a thouſand inconſiſtences 
and defects in this avider conſtitution. I was not, 
we may preſume, the abſolute aim or intereſt of 
the univerſal nature, to render every private-one 
infallible, and without defect. *T was not its in- 
tention to leave us without ſome pattern of im- 
perfection; ſuch as we perceive in minds, Jike 
theſe, perplex'd with froward thought, But 
you, my friend, are maſter of a nobler mind. 


' You are conſcious of better order within, and 


can ſee workmanſhip and exactneſs in your: ſelf 
and other ij̃nunumerable parts of the creation, Can 
you anſwer it to your-ſelf, allowing thus much, 
not to allow all? Can you induce your: ſelf ever 
to believe or think, that where there are parts 
ſo variouſly united, and conſpiring fitly within 
themſelves, ihe whole it-ſelf ſhou'd have neither 
union nor coherence; and where inferior aud 
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private natures are often found ſo perfect, he 
univerſal-one ſhou'd want perfection, and be 
eſteem'd like whatſoever can be thought of, moſt 
moaltrous, rude, and imperfect ? 

„ STRANGE! That there ſhou'd be nature 
the idea of an order and perfection, which x A- 
TURE her-ſelf wants! That beings which ariſe 
from nature ſhou d be ſo perfect, as to diſcover 
imperfection in her conſtitution; and be wile to 
correct that wiſdom by which they were made ! 
« NoTaHixG ſurely is more ſtrongly imprinted 
on our minds, or more cloſely interwoven with 
our ſouls, than the idea or ſenſe of er der and 
proportion, Hence all the force of numbers, and 
thoſe powerful arts founded on their management 
and uſe, What a difference there is between 
harmsny and diſcord ! cadency and convul/i9n ! 
What a difference berween compos d and orderly 
motion, and that which 1s ungovern d and acci- 
dental ! between the regular and uniform pile of 
ſome noble architect, and a heap of ſand or 
{tones ! between an organiz'd body, and a miſt 
or cloud driven by the wind ! | 

« Now as this difference is immediately per— 
ceiv'd by a plain internal ſenſation, ſo there is 
withal in reaſon this account of it ; That what- 
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LINN 


Proportions 


ever things have rden, the ſame have unity of U ion, 


deſig, and concur in one, are parts conſtituent 
of ene WHOLE, Or are, in themſelves, tire 


„ems. Such is a tree, with all its branches ; 


an animal, with all its members; an edifice, 
with all its exterior and interior ornaments. 
What elſe is even a tune or {pmphony, or any 


excellent piece of muſick, than a certain /y/?-2 


=D 


T7 


© 46 


of proportion'd ſounds ? 

„% Now in this which we call the uNI VERSE, 
whatever the perfection may be of any particu- 
lar ſyſtems ; or whatever /ingle parts may have 
proportion, unity, or form within themlclycs ; 
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Part 2. 
2 


Syſtem. 


 Animale 


Syſtem. 


The MORALISTS, 


yet if they are not united all in general, 7; * gy 
ſy/tem, but are, in reſpect of one another, as the 10 


« driven ſands, or clouds, or breaking waves; then *< 
t there being no coherence in the whole, there cu 6 
« be infer d no order, no proportion, and conſe. * 
« quently no project or de/ig72. But if none of the © 
« parts are independent, but all apparently united 
then is the wolf item compleat, accordin 1 
* to one /imple, canſiſtent, and uniform ey 
„% HERE then is our main ſubject, inſiſted on: 

« that neither nan, nor any other animal, tho c 
e {o compleat a Hen of parts, as to all aj], 
can be allow'd in the ſame manner compleat, if *© 
„to all without ; but mult be conſider'd as hate 
Ca further relation abroad to the Hie of his kind © 
« So even this ſyſtem of his kind to the animal *© 
tems this to the world (our earth ; and this © 
« again to /e bigger world, and to the unire © 
10 

Vid. LOCKE of human EY; Beck T 

W 6. Fan. 224 ” 
Ace mihi quidem veteres illi majus i anime 

* complexi, multo plus etiam vidiſſe videntur, quan © 


quantum noſtrorum ingeniorum acies intueri poteſt: qui 
omnia hace, quae ſupra et ſubter, unum elle, et una 
vi, atque una conſenſione naturae conſtricta eſſe di- 
erunt. Nullum eſt enim genus rerum, quod aut avul- 
ſum a caeteris per ſeipſum conſtare, aut quo cactera f 
vim ſuam, atque aeternitatem conſcryte 
Cicero de oratore, lib. 3. 
* Omne hoc quod vides, quo divina atque human 
unum eſt: membra ſumus corpors 
magni.” Seneca, Epiſt. 95. 
„ Societas noſtra lapidum fornicationi fimillima et: 
quae caſura, niſi invicem obſtarent, hoc ipſo ſultine 
tur.” Ibidem 
« Eſtne Dei ſedes, nifi terra, et pontus, et aethet, 
„Et coeclum, et virtus ? Superos quid quaerimusulirs 
Jupiter eſt quodcunque vides, quocungue moveris. 
Lucan. lib. 9: 


careant, 


poſſint.““ 


concluſa ſunt, 


— 
* 


e 


« ALL things in this world are united. For as 
the branch is united with the 77 ee, ſo is the tree 
as immediately with the earth, air, and water, 
which feed it. As much as the fertile zvould is 
ſitted to the tree, as much as the ſtrong and up- 
right trunk of the oak or elm is fitted to the 
twining branches of the vine or ivy; ſo much are 
the very /caves, the ſeeds, and fruits of theſe 
trees fitted to the various animals: theſe again 
to one another, and to the elements where they 
live, and to which they are, as appendices, in a 
manner fitted and join d; as either by wings for 
the air, fins for the water, Het for the earth, 
and by other correſpondent inward parts of a 
more curious frame and texture. Thus in con- 
templating all on earth, we mult of neceſſity 
view all in one, as holding to one common ſtock. 
Thus too in the ſyſtem of the bigger world, 
See there the mutual dependency of things ! the 
relation of one to another; of the ſun to this in- 
habited earth, and of the earth and other plancts 
to the ſun! the order, union, and coherence of 
the whole ! And know (my ingenious friend) that 
by this ſurvey you will be oblig'd to own the u- 
NIVERSAL SYSTEM, and coherent ſcheme of 
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Syſtem of 
the world, 


Univer ſa] 


things, to be eſtabliſh'd on abundant proof, ca- /y/tem. 


pable of convincing any fair and juſt contempla- 
tor of the works of nature. For ſcarce wou'd 
any-one, till he had well ſurvey d this univerſal 
icene, believe a unicn thus evidently demonſtra- 
ble, by ſuch numerous and powerful inſtances 
of mutual correſpondency and relation, from the 
minuteſt ranks and orders of beings to the re- 
motelt ſpheres. 

* Now, in this mighty. UNION, if there be 
ſuch relations of parts one to another as are not 
eaſily diſcover'd ; if on this account the end and 
uſe of things does not every-where appear, there 
is no wonder; ſince tis no more indeed than what 


mult happen of neceſlity: not cou d ſupreme 
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wiſdom have otherwiſe order'd it. For in an in. 
ſinity of things thus relative, a mind which ſees 
not infinitely, can ſee nothing Fully : and lince 
each particular has relation to all in general, it can 
know no perfect or true relation of any thing, ig 
a world not perfectly and fully known, 
„Puk ſame may be conſider d in any diſſected 
animal, plant, or flower; where he who is ng 
anatomiſt, nor vers d in natural hiſtory, ſecs that 
the many parts have a relation to the whole, 
for thus much even a flight view affords; but 
he who like you, my friend, 1s curious in the 
works of nature, and has been let into a knows 
ledg of the animal and vegetable worlds, he 4. 
lone can readily declare the juſt relation of all 
theſe parts to one another, and the ſeveral uſes 
to which they ſerve. 

« Bur if you wou d willingly enter further into 
this thought, and conſider how much we ougi 
not only to be ſatisfy d with this our view of 
things, but even to admire its clearncfs ; ina— 
gine only ſome perſon intirely a ſtranger to n- 
vigation, and ignorant of the nature of the ſca 
or waters, how great his aſtoniſhment wou'd be, 
when finding himſelf on board ſome veſlel, an- 
choring at ſea, remote from all Jand-proſped, 
whilſt it was yet a calm, he view'd the ponder- 
ous machine firm and motionleſs in the midit of 
the ſmooth-ocean, and conlider d its foundations 
beneath, together with its cordage, maſts, and 
ſails above. How eaſily wou d he ſee 7he ae 
one regular ſtructure, all things depending on one 
another; the uſes of the rooms belonv, the lodg- 
ments, and conveniences of men and itores ? But 
bing ignorant of the intent or deſign of all a- 
bave, wou'd he pronounce the malts and cordige 
to be ulcicis and cumberſom, and for this reaſon 
condemn the frame, and deſpiſe he architect! 
O my friend! let us not thus betray our 1gn0- 
rance ; but conſider where we are, and in whit 
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a univerſe. Think of the many parts of the vaſt Sect. 4. 
machine, in which we have ſo little inſight, and CW 


of which it is impoſſible we ſhou'd know the ends 
and uſes; when inſtead of ſeeing to the higheſt 
pendants, we ſee only ſome /owwer deck, and 
are in this dark caſe of fleſh, confin'd even to 
the hold, and meaneſt (tation of the veſſel. 

« Now having recogniz d this uniform conſiſtent 
fabrick, and own'd the univerſal item, we mult 
of conſequence acknowledg a univerſal miNnD ; 
which no ingenuous man can be tempted to diſ- 
own, except thro the imagination of diſorder in 
the univerſe, its feat. For can it be ſuppos d 


* of any-one in the world, that being in ſome de- 


ſart tar from men, aud hearing there a perfect 
{\ymphony of muſick, or ſeeing an exact pile of 
regular architecture ariſing gradually from the 
earth in all its orders and proportions, he ſhou'd 
be perſuaded that at the bottom there was no 
4% n accompanying this, no ſecret ſpring of 
thought, no active mind? Wou'd he, becauſe he 


ſaw no hand, deny the handy-work, and ſuppoſe 


that each of theſe compleat and perfect ſyſtems 
were fram'd, and thus united in juſt ſymmetry, 
and conſpiring order, either by the accidental 
blowing of the winds, or rolling of the ſands ? 

* WHAT is it then ſhou'd ſo diſturb our views 
of nature, as to deſtroy that unity of deſign and 
order of a uind, which otherwiſe wou d be 10 
apparent? All we can fee either of the heavens 
or earth, demonſtrates order and perfection; fo 
as to afford the nobleſt ſubjects of contemplati- 
on to minds, like yours, eprich'd with ſciences 
and learning. All is deligbiſul, amiable, rejoic- 
ing, except with relation to 77an only, and his 
circumſtances, which ſeem unequal. Here the 
calamity and ill ariſes; and hence the ruin of this 
goodly frame. All periſhes on this account; and 
the whole order of the univerſe, elſewhere ſo firm, 
tire, and immoveable, is here o'erthrown, and 
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loſt by this one view; in which we refer all thing 
to our-ſelves : ſubmitting the intereſt of CH 
to the good and intereſt of ſo ſmall à part, 

* BuT how eis it you complain of the unequil 
ſtate of man, and of the few advantages alloy' 
What can a creator 
claim, ſo little differing from em, or whoſe me: 
rit appears fo little above em, except in c 
and virtue, to which ſo few conform? Man m1 
be virtnous ; and being fo, is happy. His ment 
is reward, By virtue he deſerves; and in virty 
only can meet his happineſs defery d. But if e 
ven virtue it-ſelf be unprovided for, and vt. 
more proſperous, be the better choice; it thi 
(as you ſuppoſe) be in the nature of things, the 
is all order in reality inverted, and ſupreme vil 
dom Joſt: imperfection and irregularity being 
after this manner, undoubtedly too apparent i 
the moral world. 

„ Have you then, e'er you pronounc'd th 
ſentence, conſider d of the ſtate of virtue an 
vice with reſpect to this life merely; ſo as ti 
ſay, with aſſurance, when, and how far, in wha 
particulars, and how circumſtantiated, the one 9 
the other is good or i,? You who are {killdi 
other fabricks and compoſitions, both of arr an 
nature, have you conſider d of the fabrick of 
mind, the conſtitution of the foul, the connexl 
on and frame of all its paſſions and affections 
to know accordingly the order and {ſymmetry 
the part, and how it either improves or ſufters 
what its force is, when naturally preſerv d int 
ſaund ſtate; and what becomes of it, when co 
rupted and abus'd ? Till this (my friend !) 
well examin'd and underſtood, how ſhall v 
judg either of the force of virtue, or power 
vice? Or in what manner eicher of theic mi 
work to our happineſs or undoing ? 

« HERE therefore is that inquiry we ſhot 
firlt make. But who is there can afford to mil 
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it as he ought? If happily we are born of a good Set. 4. 


« appetites, and worthy inclinations, 'tis well for 
eus; and fo indeed we eſteem it. But who is 
there endeavours to give theſe to himſelf, or to 
(advance his portion of happineſs in this kind? 
bo thinks of improving, or ſo much as of pre- 
ſerving his ſhare, in a world where it mult of 
geceſlity run ſo great a hazard, and where we 
know an honelt nature is ſo eafily corrupted ? 
Ill other things relating to us are preferv'd with 
care, and have ſome art or economy belonging 
to em; this which is neareſt 1clated to us, and 
on which our happineſs depends, is alone com- 
' mitted to chance: and 7emper is the only thing 
' ungovern d, whilſt it governs all the reſt, 

Hus we inquire concerning what is good and 
ſutable to our appetites 3 but what appetites are 
good and ſutable to us, is no part of our examina- 
tion. e inquire, what is according to i7tere/?, 
' policy, faſhion, vogue ; but it ſeems wholly ſtrange, 
and out of the way, to inquire what is according 
% NATURE, The ballance of EUROPE, of trade, 
' of power, is ſtrictly fought after; while few have 
heard of the ba/lance of their pa ſious, or thought 
of holding theſe ſcales even. Few are acquaiut- 
ed with this province, or knowing in thele af- 
fairs. But were we more fo (as this inquiry 
vou d make us) we ſhou d then ſce beauty and 
decorum here, as well as elſewhere in nature; 
'and the order of the moral world wou'd equal 
that of the natural. By this the beauty of viR 
rox wou'd appear; and hence (as has been ſhewn) 
'the ſupreme and ſovercign BEAUTY, the original 
of all which is good or amiable. 

* BuT leſt I ſhou d appear at laſt too like an 
'enthufraſt, I chuſe to expreſs my ſenſe, and con- 
' clude this philoſophical ſermon in the words of 
'08c of thoſe antient philologiſtt, whom you are 


nature; if a liberal education has form'd in us a 
« gencrous temper and diſpoſition, well-regulated Temper. 
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Part 2. * us'd to eſteem. For divinity it ſelß, ſays he, i 
WV © ſurely beauteous, and of all beautys the brighteſt 


Matter 


and 
thought. 


*« tho not a beauteous body, but that from when 
« the beauty of body is deriv'd: not à beate 
« plain, but that from whence the plain 155k beay. 
« tiful. The river's beauty, the ſea's, the heave, 
*« and heavenly conſtellations, all flow from hens 
« as from a ſource eternal and incorruptible, A 
« beings partake of this, they are fair, and flmriſhe 
« ing, and happy": as they are It to this, they ar 
« deform d, periſh'd and loft.” 


WHEN THEoOcLEs had thus ſpoken, he wy 
formally complimented by our ws companion, 
was going to add ſomething in the ſame way: hy 
he preſently ſtop'd me, by ſaying, he ſhoud bg 
ſcandaliz d, if inſtead of commending him, Id 
not according to my charader, chuſe r ther to cn 
ticize ſome part or other of his long diſcourſe. 

Is it mutt be fo then, reply'd I; in the fr 
place, give me leave to wonder that, inſtead of t 
many arguments commonly brought for proof of 
Deity, you make uſe only of one ſingle one te 
build on. 1 expected to have heard from you, i 
cuſtomary form, of a f cauſe, a firſt being, and 
a beginning of motion : how clear the idea was 01 
an immaterial ſubſtance : and how plainly it ap 
pear'd, that at ſome time or other matter i, fer 
been created. But as to all this, you are ſilemt 
As for what is ſaid, of A material unthinkin 
&« ſubſtance being never able to have produc'd 
„ immaterial thinking one;” I readily grant it 
but on the condition, that this great maxim 0 
nothing being ever made from nothing, may hou 
as well on my fide as my adverſary's: and then, 
ſuppoſe, that whilſt the world endures, he will bd 
at a loſs how to aſſign a beginning to matter 
or how to ſuggeſt a poſſibility of annihilating it 
The ſpiritual men may, as long as they pleat 
repreſent to us, in the molt eloquent manner 


if thi 


Ve 


FL WAS 0 DYC. 


WR « That matter conſider'd in a thouſand different Sect. 4. 
i « ſhapes, join d and disjoin'd, vary'd and modi- 


ef d to eternity, can never, of it-ſelf, afford one 
i « fingle thought, never occaſion or give riſe to 
any thing like ſenſe or knowledge,” Their ar- 
11 gument will hold good againſt a DRMDOCRAITUsS, 
ee an Eeicurvs, or any of the elder or latter 7 
mills, But it will be turn'd on them by an exa- 
2" mining Academi/f?: and when the two ſabſtaaces 
are are fairly fer aſunder, and conſider'd apart, as dif- 

ferent kinds; twill be as ſtrong ſenſe, and as good 

argument, to ſay as well of the 77:material kind ; 
"2 « That do with it as you pleaſe, modify it a thou- 
« ſand ways, purify it, exalt it, ſublime it, torture 


0108 « it ever ſo much, or rack it, as they ſay, with 
* thinking; you will never be able to produce or 
| 1 « force the co itrary ſubſtance out of it,” The 
en 


poor dregs of ſorry matter can no more be made 
| out of the ſimple pure ſubitance of immuc-11al 


1 thought, than the high ſpirits of thought or renn 
F een be extracted from the groſs ſubſtance ot heavy 
er. 8o let the dogmatiſts make of this argu- 
de A ment what they can. 

" Bur for your part, continu'd I, as you have 
W tated the queſtion, tis not about what was #/7, 
a or Hare moſt; but what is stant, and nywin being. 
For if Derry be now really extant; if by any 
. good token it appears that there is at th; pre 2t 
len 7 univerſal mind; 'twill eaſily be yicl23 there 
_ * ever Was one.“ Chis is your argument. 


You go (if I may ſay ſo) upon , and would 
prove that things actually are in ſuch a ſtate and 
condition, which if they really avere, there wou'd 
ndeed be no diſpute left. Your UNION is your 
main ſupport. Yet how is it you prove this? 
What demonſtration have you given? What hare 
you ſo much as offer d at, beyond bare probability? 
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110 o far are you from demonſtrating any thing, that 
this uniting ſcheme be the chief argument for 
anne vor. I 
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Deity (as you tacitly allow) you ſeem rather to 
have demonſtrated, ** That the caſe it- ſelf is inca- 
„ pable of demonſtration.” For, “ How, ſay you, 
* can a narrow mind lee a things?“ And yet 
if, in reality, it ſees not a//, it had as good les 
nothing. The demonſtrable part is ſtill as far be. 
hind, For grant that this a//, which lies within 
our view or knowledg, is orderly and united, as 
you ſuppoſe : this mighty a// is a mere point ſtil, 
a very nothing compar'd to what remains, * 'Tis but 
„only a ſeparate- by-world (we'll ſay) of which dhe 
« perhaps there are, in the wide waſte, millions be- Fr. 
&« ſides, as horrid and deform'd, as this of ours is ben 
e regular and proportion'd, In length of time, f 
e amidlt the infinite hurry and ſhock of beings, this i?!” 
*« fingle add world, by accident, might have been WF '®* 
* ſtruck out, and calt into fome form (as among diſp 
* infinite chances, what is there which may not ir, 

4 happen?) But for the reſt of »atter, tis of ar 
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« different hue. Old father Cuaos (as the poets I bob 
« call him) in theſe wild ſpaces, reigns abtolute, Me 
and upholds his realms of darkneſs. He preſſes dang 
* hard upon our frontier: and one day, belike, 
„ thall by a furious inroad recover his loſt right, N 
conquer his rebcl-(tate, and re-unite us to primi· el 
« tive diſcord and confuſron.” | ch 
Tris, ſaid I, ThzocLEs ! (concluding my di- 
courſe) is all I dare offer in oppoſition to yourp/- r 
loſaphy. 1 imugin'd, indeed, you might have given |". 
me more ſcope : but you have retrench'd your-ſelt * 


in narrower bounds. So that to tell you truth, | 
look upon your the-l/2gy to be hardly fo fair or open 
as that of our divines in general, They are tric, 
it's true, as to names; but allow a greater latitude 


Ward: 
Man, 
ewe: 


in 7hings, Hardly indeed can they bcar a home-Wif 12 
charge, a downright queſtioning of Deity : but n f 
return, they give always fair play againſt x4 3 
TURE, and allow her to be challeng d for her fal- 3 


ings. She may freely err, and we as freely cr 


gc, 
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and more preciſe in this point. You have unneceſ- 
ſarily brought nature into the controverſy, and 
taken upon you to defend her honour ſo highly, 
that I know not whether it may be ſafe for me to 
queſtion her, 
LET not this trouble you, reply'd THEoOCLEs : 
but be free to cenſure nature; whatever may be 


+ the conſequence. 'Tis only my hypotheſts can ſuf- 
de- ker. If defend 7t ill, my friends need not be 
F* ſcandaliz'd. They are fortify'd, no doubt, with 
de, bronger arguments for a Deity, and can well em- 


11: Wl ploy thoſe metaphyfical weapons, of whoſe edge 
you ſeem ſo little apprehenſive, I leave them to 


4 diſpute this ground with you, whenever they think 
no; fr. For my own arguments, if they can be ſuppos'd 
of, Do make any part of this defence, they may be 
dez book d upon only as diſtant lines, or outworks, 


Br: (which may eaſily perhaps be won; but without any 
5 danger to the body of the place. 


NOTWITHSTANDING, then, ſaid I, that 
you are willing I ſhou'd attack xaTURE n form, 
| chuſe to ſpare her in all other ſubjects, except 
E Max only, How comes it, I intreat you, that in 
* this nobleſt of creatures, and worthieſt her care, 

ſhe ſhou'd appear ſo very weak and impotent; 
whilſt in mere 6rutes, and the irrational ſpecies, 
lhe acts with ſo much ſtrength, and exerts ſuch 
hardy vigour? Why is the ſpent ſo ſoon in feeble 
man, who is found more ſubject to diſcaſes, and of 
pewer years than many of the wild creatures? 
hey range ſecure ;z and proof againſt all the injurys 
df ſeaſons and weather, want no help from art, 
but live in careleſs eaſe, diſcharg'd of labour, and 
freed from the cumberſom baggage of a neceſſitous 
human lite, In infancy more helpful, vigorous in 
$3, with ſenſes quicker, and more natural ſaga- 
| R 2 
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ſure, Deity, they think, is not accountable for Se. 4. 
her: only ſhe for her-ſelf. But you are ſtraiter, CW 
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Part 2. city, they purſue their intereſts, joys, reereatiom, 
WV and cheaply purchaſe both their food and mainte. 


Nature in 
Nn. 


nance ; cloth'd and arm'd by nature her- ſelf; why 
provides them both a couch and manſion. So hay 
nature order'd for the reſt of creatures. Such is 
their hardineſs, robuſtneſs, vigour. Why not the 
ſame for 1man ? 

AND do you ſtop thus ſhort, ſaid Tyr oc; 
in your expoſtulation? Methinks 'twere as caſy to 
proceed, now you are in the way; and inſtead of 
laying claim to ſome few advantages of other crea- 
tures, you might as well ſtand for all, and com- 
plain!“ That van, for his part, ſhou'd be any 
thing leſs than a conſummation of all advantages 
« and privileges which nature can afford.“ aſk 
not merely, why an is naked, why unhoof d, 
why ſlower footed than the beaſts? Aſk, « Why 
* he has not wigs alſo for the air, fs for the 
4% water, and ſo on; that he might take poſſeſſion 
* of each element, and reign in al/?? 

Nor ſo, ſaid I, neither. This wou'd be to 
rate him high indeed! As if he were, by nature, 
LoRD Hall: which is more than I cou'd willingly 
allow. 

*T1$s enough, reply'd he, that this is yielded, 
For if we allow once a ſubordination in his caſe; if 
nature her-ſelf be not for MAN, but a7 for Na- 
TURE ; then mult »vaz, by his good leave, {ub- 
mit to the elements of NATURE, and not e ele- 
ments to him. Few of theſe are at all fitted to 
him; and none perfectly. If he be left in azr, he 
falls headlong; for wings were not aſſigu d hm, 
In water he ſoon ſinks. In fire he conſumes, 
Within earth he ſuffocates. 

As for what dominion he may naturally have in 
other clements, ſaid I, my concern truly is not very 
great in his behalf; ſince by art he can even exceed 
the advantages nature has given to oiher creatures: 
but for the air, methinks it had been wonderfully 
obliging in nature to have allow'd him wings. 


3 


Ru A Dp x. 
AxD what wou'd he have gain'd by it, reply'd 


| TycocLEs? For conider what an alteration of 
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firm maſt have enſu d. Obſerve in one of thoſe Volatiles. 


wing'd creatures, whether the whole ſtructure be not 
made ſubſervient to this purpoſe, and all other ad- 


| rantages ſacrific d to this ſingle operation. The 


anatomy of the creature ſhews it, in a manner, to 
be all aving : its chief bulk being compos'd of two 
exorbitant muſcles, which exhauit the ſtrength of 
al the other, and engroſs (if 1 may ſay ſo) the 
whole ceconomy of the frame. Tis thus the 
zrial racers are able to perform ſo rapid and ſtrong 
2 motion, beyond compariſon with any other kind, 
and far exceeding their little ſhare of ſtrength elſe- 
where : theſe parts of theirs being made in ſuch 
ſuperior proportion, as in a manner e /farve their 
companions, And in man's architecture, of ſo dif- 
ferent an order, were the flying engines to be af- 
fx d; mult not the other members ſuffer, and the 


| multiply'd parts ſtarve one another? What think 


you of the brain in this partition ? Is it not 
like to prove a flarveling? Or wou'd you have 
it be maintain'd at the ſame high rate, and draw 
the chief nouriſhment to it-ſelf, from all the 
relt ? 

I UNDERSTAND you, ſaid I, THEOCLES (in- 
terrupting him :) the brain certainly is a great 
ftarver, where it abounds; and the thinking pco- 
ple of the world, the phz/o/ophers and wirtusfo's cl- 
pecially, mult be contented (1 find) with a mode- 
rate ſhare of bodily advantages, for the fake of 
what they call parts and capacity in another ſenſe. 
The parts, it ſcems, of one kind agree ill in their 
economy with the parts of the other, But to 
make this even on both ſides, let us turn the ta- 
bles; and the caſe, I ſuppoſe, will ſtand the ſame 
with the MiLo's of the age, the men of bodily 
prowels and dexterity, For not to mention a 


| vulgar fort, ſuch as wre/tlers, vaulters, racers, 


R 3 


Anatomy, 


The brain, 


Parts, 
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Part 2. hunters; what ſhall we ſay of our fine-bred geg. 
WE tlemen, our riders, fencers, dancers, tennis pla. 


Ballance. 


ers, and ſuch like? *'Tis the body ſurely is the 


ftarver here: and if the brain were ſuch a terrible 


devourer in the other way; the body and bodily 
parts ſcem to have their repriſals in this rank of 
men, 

Ir then, ſaid he, the caſe ſtands thus between 
Man and man, how mult it ſtand between 14» and 
a quite different creature? If the BALLANCE be ſo 
nice, that the leaſt thing breaks it, even in creatures 
of the fame frame and order; of what fatal effeg 
mult it be to change the order it- ſelt, and make 
ſome eſſential alteration in the frame? Conſider 
therefore how it is we cenſure nature in theſe and 
{uch-like caſes. ** Why, ſays one, was I not made 
„by nature ſtrong as a horſe? Why not hardy 
„ and robult as this br7ute-creature ? or nimble and 
« active as that other?“ And yet when un- 
common ſtrength, agility, and feats of body are 
ſubjoin'd, even in our own ſpecies, ſee what be- 
fals! So that for a perſon thus in love with an 
at hletict Mil ON EAN conſtitution, it were better, 
methinks, and more modeſt in him, to change the 
expoſtulation, and aſc, Why was I not made in 
good carneſt à very BRUTE?” For that wou d 
be more ſutable. 

I am apt indeed, ſaid I, to think that the ex- 
cellence of man lies ſomewhat different from that 
of a brute : and that ſuch amongſt us as are more 
truly zen, ſhou'd naturally aſpire to manly quali- 
tys, and leave the brute his own. But nature, 1 
ſee, has done well to mortify us in this particular, 
by furniſhing us with ſuch flight ſtuff, and in ſuch a 
tender frame, as is indeed wonderfully commodi- 
Gus to ſupport that man- excellence of thought and 
reaſon; but wretchedly ſcanty and ineffectual for 
other purpoſes. As if it were her very delign, 
« To hinder us from aſpiring ridiculouſly to What 
« was miſbecoming our character.“ 
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Is EE, ſaid THEOCLES, you are not one of thoſe Sect. 4. 
timorous arguers who tremble at every objettion WW 


dais d againſt their opinion or belief, and are fo in- 
tent in upholding their ws: ſide of the argument, 
that they are unable to make the leaſt conceſſion on 
he other. Your wit allows you to divert yourſelf 
with whatever occurs in the debate: and you can 
pleaſantly improve even what your antagoniſt brings 
43 a ſupport to his own hypotheſis. This indeed 
is a fairer ſort of practice than what is common 
now-a-days. But tis no more than ſutable to your 
charadter. And were I not afraid of ſpeaking with 
an air of compliment, in the midſt of a philoſophi- 
cal debate; I ſhou'd tell you perhaps what I thought 
of the becoming manner of your $SCEPTICISM, in 
oppoſition to a kind of bigot-/cepticks ; who forfeit 
tleir right to /e philofophick character, and retain 
hardly fo much as that of the gentleman or good- 
companion. But to our argument. 


SUCH then, continu d he, is the admirable diſ- Diſtribuſi- 
tribution of NATURE, her adapting and adjuſting 9%» 


not only the /7uf/ or matter to the ſhape and form, 
and even the ſhape it- ſelf and form to the c/rcwume 
ſtance, place, element or region ; but allo the affec- 
tions, appetites, ſenſations, mutually to each other, 
as well as to the matter, form, action, and all be- 
lides : “ All manag'd for the be/?, with perfect fru- 
* gality and juſt reſerve: profuſe to none, but 
* bountiful to all: never employing in one thing 
more than enough; but with exact economy 
retrenching the ſuperfluous, and adding force to 
what is principal in every thing.“ And is not 


— 


ct 


« 


THOUGHT and REASON Principal im man? Wou'd Principal 
be have no reſerve for theſe ? no ſaving for this „t. 


part of his engine? Or wou'd he have the ſame 
luff or matter, the ſame inſtruments or organs 
kerve alike for different purpoſes, and an ounce be 
equivalent to a pound ? It cannot be. What 


vonders, then, can he expect from a few ounces 


a - 
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Part 2. of blood in ſuch a narrow veſſel, fitted for ſo ” 
WV ſmall a diſtrict of nature? Will he not rather WM orc ii 


Reajon. 


Inſtiuct. 


Animals. 


Human 
kind. 


think highly of that NATURE, which has thug tous, 
manag' d his portion for him, to beſt advantage, a bus 
with this ha reſerve (happy indeed for hi infirn 
if he knows 564 5 it 1 he has ſo ms -=y 
a better uſe of organs than any other creature ? Or w 
by which he holds his reaſon, is à an, and not {ach | 
a beaſt * the n 
Bur “ beaſts, ſaid I, have 77/7ins, which man WM that | 
has not. tonal 
True, ſaid he, they have indeed perceptions, or (ut 
ſenſations, and + pre ſenſations (if I may uſe the nunit 
expreſſion) which man, for his part, has not in WM corju 
any proportionable degree. Their females, newly Wl duty 
pregnant, and before they have bore young, have WM munir 
a clear proſpect or pre-/en/ation of their ſtate which WM cial p 
is to follow; know what to provide, and how, in in the 
what manner, and at what time. How many  fuch 
things do they pre-ponderate ? How many at once good 
comprehend ? The ſeaſons of the year, the coun. ¶ made 
try, climate, place, aſpect, fituation, the batis of WF Now 
their building, the materials, architecture; the WM fuch 
diet and treatment of their offspring; in ſhort, WM aſham 
the whole economy of their nurſery : and all this WM themſ 
as perfectly at firſt, and when unexperienc'd, as at their | 
any time of their life afterwards, And d 
% not this, ſay you, in human kind?“ N, been 
rather on the contrary, I aſk * //by hi; Where ef pa 
« was the occaſion or uſe ? Where the neceſhty! lind? 
« Why this ſagacity for 227? Have they not what Wiſp more 
« js better, in another kind? Have they not rea- Ltur, 


« ſon and diſcourſe ? Does not this inſtruct them ! MW creati( 
« What need then of the other? Where wou'd be 

« the prudent management at this rate? her WII 

« the reſerve? NAT U 

preſs“ 

* Sufra, p. 61, Cc. and 86. And VOL, III. 2. 14588 thou! 

349, KC, + Infra, p. 267. he wo 


pinion 
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Tut young of moſt other kinds, continu'd he, Sect. 4. 
ze inſtantly helpful to themſclves, ſenſible, vigo- C5 
bos, know to ſhun danger, and ſeek their good: 

a human infant is of all the molt helpleſs, weak, 
infirm. And wheretore ſhou'd it not have been 
thus order d? Where is the loſs in ſuch a ſpecies ? 
or what is nan the worſe for this defect, amidſt 
tc large ſupplys ? Does not this defed engage him 
the more ſtrongly to ſociety, and force him to own Society. 
dat he is purpoſely, and not by accident, made ra- 
tonal and /ociable; and can no otherwiſe increaſe 


» WF munity which is his ratural tote? Is not both 
conjugal affection, and natural affection to parents, 
duty to magiſtrates, love of a common city, com- N 


ec WT nunity, or country, with the other dutys and ſo— 17 


cal parts of life, deduc'd from hence, and founded 0 
| in theſe very wants? What can be happier than ? 
ſuch a deficiency, as is the occaſion of fo much | 
good? What better than a want ſo abundantly | 
made up, and anſwer'd by ſo many enjoyments ? 
Now if there are ſtill to be found among mankind 
ſuch as even in the midſt of theſe wants ſeem not 
zam d to affect a right of independency, and deny 
themſelves to be by nature /octable ; where wou'd 
their ſhame have been, had nature otherwiſe ſup- 
ply'd theſe wants? What duty or obligation had 
been ever thought of? What reſpect or reverence 
of parents, magiſtrates, their country, or their 
ind? Wou'd not their full and ſelf-ſufficient (tate | 
more ſtrongly have determin'd them to throw off 118 
nature, and deny the ends and author of their | 
creation? 


. ——ͤ ͤ—— — 


WHILST THtoCLES argu'd thus concerning 4,418 
NATURE, the old gentleman, my adverſary, ex- (11108 
prels'd great ſatisfaction in hearing me, as he Me 
4 fought, refuted, and my opinions expos'd. For 
he wou'd needs belicve theſe to be ſtrongly my o- 


bnions, which 1 had only ſtarted as objections in 4% 


or ſubſiſt, than in that ſcial intercourſe and com- a} 


Part 2. the diſcourſe. He endeavour'd to reinforce the 
argument by many particulars from the common 
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topicks of the /ch99/-1en and civilians, He added 
withal, “ That it was better for me to declare n 
*« ſentiments openly : for he was ſure I had ſtrongly 
„ 1mbib'd that principle, that“ the ate of natur: 


« was a /tate of war.” rom ) 
THAT it was no late of government, or pub. fal. 
lick rule, reply'd I, you your-ſelf allow. lo littl 
ſo, Was it then a /tate of fellowſhip, or ſi. He 
ciety © No: For when men enter'd ſiiſt into fs by | 
&« ſociety, they paſs'd from the tate f nature intopoling, 
& that new one which is founded upon compad,” Mute, h 
And was that former ſtate a 7-/erable ane V ſett 

Had it been abſolutely intolerable, there ha Hd he 


LES I 
that th 
perfect. 
bis turr 
8 Tha 
hie 
Wu 
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never been any ſuch. Nor cou'd we properly call 
that a /tate, which cou'd not ſtand or endure for 
the leaſt time. If man therefore cou d endure 
to live without ſociety; and if it be true that he 
actually liv'd fo, when in fete of nature; how 
can it be ſaid, ** That he is by nature ſociable? 

Tux old gentleman ſeem'd a little diſturb'd a 
my queſtion, But having recover'd himſelf, he faid 


in anſwer, „That man indeed, from his own 2. Nor 
« tural inclination, might not, perhaps have been id T. 
©. mov'd to aſſociate ; but rather from ſome parti it ex 
„ cular circumſtances.” ſhe lea 


pcient 
tion 


His zature then, ſaid I, was not ſo very good, 
it ſeems; fince having no natural affection, ot 
friendly inclination belonging to him, he was fore Mor ul 
into a ſocial ſtate, againſt his will : and this, noi be wo 
from any neceſſity in reſpe& of outward things (fo ncyt 
you have allow'd him a tolerable ſubſiſtence) bi Hat 
in probability from ſuch inconveniences as arokW Jus 
chiefly from himſelf, and his own malignant tem Me ſup 


per and principles. And indeed 'twas no u ound be 
if creatures who were naturally thus unſociable H 
Ruture, 


ke VOL. I. P+ 74. Ce. 
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f.ou'd be as naturally miſchievous and troubleſom. Sect. 4. 
If, according to their nature, they cou'd live out 


of ſociety, with ſo little affection for one another's 
company, 'tis not likely that upon occaſion they 
von d ſpare one another's perſons. If they were 
ſo ſollen as not to meet for late, tis more than 
probable they wou'd fight /or intereſt. And thus 
rom your own reaſoning it appears, That the 
« ſtate of nature mult in all likelihood have been 
« little different from a /tate of war.” 

Hr was going to anſwer me with ſome ſharpneſs, 
as by his looks appear'd ; when THEOCLES inter- 
ling, defir'd, that as he had occaſion'd this diſ- 
ute, he might be allow'd to try if he cou'd end it, 
by ſetting the queſtion in a fairer light, You ſce, 
Cid he to the old gentleman, what artiſice PH1Lo- 

urs made uſe of, when he engag'd you to allow, 
that the ſtate of nature and that of ſociety were 
perfectly diſtin&t, But let us queſtion him now in 
bis turn, and ſee whether he can demonſtrate to us, 
That there can be naturally any human ſtate 
F which is not /c. 

WHAT is it then, ſaid the old gentleman, which 
e call the ate of nature? 

Nor that imperfe& rude condition of mankind, 
Jad THEOCLES, which ſome imagine; but which, 
it ever were in nature, cou'd never have been of 
(he [caſt continuance, or any way felerable, or ſut- 
bcient for the ſupport of human race. Such a con- 
lion cannot indeed ſo properly be call d a „ate. 

or what if ſpeaking of an infant juſt coming into 
he world, and in the moment of the birth, 1 ſhou'd 
ey to call this 2 ate; wou'd it be proper? 

HakbLy ſo, I confeſs. | 

JusT ſuch a fate, therefore, was that which 
ve ſuppoſe of ma, e'er yet he enter'd into ſociety, 


and became in truth a human creature, TwWas the 


r-7h draught of man, the eſſay or firſt effort of 
Kuure, a ſpecies in the birth, a kind as yet un- 
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aud (till reſtleſs, till it attain d its natural perfec 
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Col 

on. Fo 
AND thus, ſaid ThrocLEs (addreſfog mon old pe 
particularly to the old gentleman} the calc gu belike 
neceſſarily ſtand, even on the ſuppoſal * har zo nay. 
« was ever ſuch a conditiun or /ta1e of nen whe of life 
« as yet they were una oclated, unacqusinted, call 7: 
c conſequently without any languyge o tr.1 o been 
« art, But“ | hat it was their 2atural ite, some 
« live thus ſeparately,” can never without abſut bm, 
dity be allow d. For ſooner may you diveit .de or: 
creature of all other feeling or affection, than th Her 
towards ſociety and his /iteneſs. Allowing ou hap: 
however, the power of diveſting him at plealure Wi" ſupe 
allowing you to reduce even whole parts and mem at f 
bers of his preſent frame; wou'd you transform it ſe 


him thus, and call him (hill @ in Yet better 
might you do this indeed, than you cou'd {trip hin 
of his natural affetions, ſeparate him from all his 
kind, and incloſing him like ſome ſolitary in/e@ i 
a ſhell, decare him {till 4 MAN. So might you call 
the human egg, or embrio, the man. The bu 
which breeds the butterfly is more properly af 
tho without wings, than this imaginary creature is 
a man. For tho his outward ſhape were human, 
his paſhons, appetites, and organs mult be wholl 
different. His whole inward make mult be revers'd, 
to fit him for ſuch a recluſe ceconomy, and ſeparate 
ſubſiſtence, | 

To explain this a little further, contina'd heW 
Let us examine this pretended /tate f nature ; hot 
and on what foundation it muſt ſtand. For eithe 
* 72477 muit have been from eternity, or not. | 


Ler 


nlider 
. 6 


& from eternity, there cou'd be no Yν⁰,¾Xdſite o and c 
ce original ſtate, no ſtate of nature, other than v at fir. 
e ſee at preſent before our eyes. If not from ci it bec 
« ternity, he aroſe either all at once (and conſeſ many 


6“ quently he was at the very fr/? as he is nw) 


g pro 
e or by degrees, thro ſeveral ſtages and conditions 


| lk, cc 
You, 
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„ to that, in which he is at length ſettled, and has Se. 4. ; 1 
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« continu'd for ſo many generations.“ Ng 274 

Fos inſtance, let us ſuppoſe he ſprang, as the 
old pocts feign d, from a big-belly d oat and then 
belike he might reſemble more a man-drake than a 
nav, Let us ſuppoſe him at firſt with little more ' 
of life than is diſcover d in that plant which they 
call the ſen/itive But when the mother-oa had 
deen ſome time deliver'd, and the falſe birth by | 
ſome odd accident or device was wrought into | 
form, the members were then fully diſplay d, and 
the organs of ſenſe began to unfold themſelves, 
« Here ſprang an ear: there peep'd an eye. Per- 


ſuper fluitys nature may have been charg d with ? 
at firlt, is difficult to determine. They dropt ot, | 
« it ſeems, in time; and happily have lętt things, 
' at laſt, in a good poſture, and (to a wonder!) 
' jult as they /hou'd be.” 
Tis ſurely is the loweſt view of e original 
fairs. of human kind. For if A PROVIDENCE, 
nd not CHANCE, gave nan his being, our argu- 
nent for his /ocial nature mult ſurely be the ſtrong- 
t. But admitting his riſe to be, as we have de- 
nb d, and as a certain ſort of philoſophers wou d 
eds have it; nature has then had no intention at 
„ no meaning or deſign in this whole matter. 
d how any thing can be call'd natural in the caſe; 
v any tate can be call'd a ſtate of nature, or State of 
carding to nature, one more than another, I know nature, 


Ler us go on however, and on their hypotheſis 
nlider, which /tate we may belt call nature's 1 
u. * She has by accident, thro many changes ah 
and chances, rais'd a creature, which ſpringing | 
at firſt from rude ſeeds of utter, proceeded till 
t became what now it is; and arriv'd where for 
many generations it has been at a ſtay.” In this 
Pg proceſhon (for I allow it any length whatever) 
| a * Where was it that this /tate of nature 
vt, II. 
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Part 2. cou'd begin?“ The creature muſt have endur's 


many changes: and each change, whilſt he was cho 
thus growing up, was as natural, one as another and 
So that either there mult be reckon'd a hundred dif. mai 
ferent ſtates of natures; or if one, it can be only vn 
that in which nature was perfect, and her growth bet 
compleat, Here where ſhe reſted, and attain'd her ing 
end, here mult be her ſlate, or no-where, be 


Cov'p ſhe then re/?, think you, in that deſolate WM l 


ſtate before ſociety ? Cou'd ſhe maintain and pro- wn 
pagate the ſpecies, ſuch as it now is, without cl. P of 
lowſhip or community? Shew it us in fact any- ſhip 
where, amonglt any of our own kind. For as for oy 
creatures which may much reſemble us in outward 11 
form, if they differ yet in the leaſt part of their "0 
conſtitution, if their inwards are of a different tex- 15 
ture, if their ſkin and pores are otherwiſe form'd or wm 
harden'd; if they have other excreſcences of body, * 
another temper, other natural inſeparable habits or a 
affections, they are not truly of «ur kind. If, a s“ 
the other hand, their conſtitution be as ours; their TY 
natural parts or inward facultys as ſtrong, and their © 
bodily frame as weak as ours; if they have me- = 
mory, and ſenſes, and affedtions, and a uſe of or- n 
gaus as ours : 'tis evident they can no more by their 7 4 
good-will abſtain from /ociety, than they can poll- on 
bly preſerve themſelves without it, 2 
Axp here (my friends !) we ought to remem .. -- 
ber what we difcours'd a- while ſince, and was ad . 10 
vanc'd by PuiLocuEs himſelf, concerning the # wa 

weakneſs of human bodys, arid the neceſſitous ſtat | 
of man, in reſpet of all other creatures; Hi 0 
long and kelpleſs infaney, his feeble and defence eh 

«+ leſs make, by which he is more fitted to be: * 
« prey himſelf, than live by prey on others.” \c 
'tis impolible tor him to ſubſiſt like any of tho "pg 
grazing kinds. He mult have better proviſion an - , 
and: 


Pag. 195. 
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choicer food than the raw herbage ; a better couch Sect. 4. 
and covering than the bare earth or open ſky, How AY 
many conveniences of other kinds does he ſtand in State of 
need of? What union and ſtrict ſociety is requir'd nature, 
between the /exes, to preſerve and nurſe their grow- 

ing sf5pring ? This kind of ſociety will not, ſurely, 

be deny'd to MAN, which to every beaſt of prey is 

known proper, and natural. And can we allow 

thi ſocial part to man, and go no further? Is it 

poſſible he ſhou'd pair, and live in love and fellow- 

ſhip with his partner and 25 pring, and remain {till 

wholly wild, and ſpeechleſs, and without thoſe arts 


of ſtoring, building, and other economy, as na- 1 
tural to him ſurcly as to the beaver, or to the ant, | 14 
or lee? Where, therefore, ſhou'd he break off 4 
from this ſciety, if once begun? For that it began 4 
thus, as carly as generation, and grew into a houſ- 1 
hold and ceconomy, is plain. Muſt not this have 


grown ſoon into a tribe? and this tribe into H- 9 
tian? Or tho it remain'd æ tribe only; was not I's 
this fill a ſociety for mutual defence and common | 
intereſt? In ſhort, if generation be natural, if un- 
tural affection and the care and nurture of the oil— 
ſpring be natural, things ſtanding as they do with 


elr | 
„wan, and the creature being of that form and con- 

ſtitution he now is ; it follows, “ That ſociety mult 
- © be alſo natural ts hi; ara ff That vat of fo- 


ciety and community he never did, nor ever can 
« ſublſiſt.“ 

To conclude, ſaid he (addreſſing ſtill to the | 
wo companions) I will venture to add a word in 1 
behalf of Pk1LOCLES : that ſince the learned have 5 
ſuch a fancy for this notion, and love to talk of 1 
dis imaginary fate of nature, I think tis even 1 
charity to ſpeak as / of it as we poſhbly can. Mi 
Let it be a ſtate of WAR, rapine, and injuſtice, | * 
Since 'tis unſocial, let it e'en be as uncomfortable | 1 351 
and as frightful as *tis poſſible. To ſpeak well of WHT 
it, is to render it inviting, and tempt men to turn lf 
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The MORALISTS, 


Part 2. hermites. Let it, at leaſt, be look'd on as many 
WY degrees worſe than the worſt government in be- 


State of 
Mature. 


ing. The greater dread we have of anarchy, the 
better country-77en we ſhall prove, and value more 
the /aws and conſtitution under which we live, 
and by which we are protected from the outrage- 
ous violences of ſuch an unnatural ſtate. In this 
I agree heartily with thoſe transformers of human 
nature, who conſidering it abſtractedly and apart 
from government or ſociety, repreſent it under 
monſtrous viſages of dragons, Leviathans, and 1 
know not what devouring creatures, They wou'd 
have done well however, to have expreſs'd them- 
ſelves more properly in their great maxim, For 
to ſay in diſparagement of Man, © That he is 70 
* man a wolf,” appears ſomewhat abſurd, when 
one conſiders that wolves are io aνjEjCh very kind 
and loving creatures, The ſexes ſtrictly ein in 
the care and nurture of the young :, and this union 
is continu'd ſtill between em. They houl to one 
another, to bring company; whether to hunt, or 
invade their prey, or aſſemble on the diſcovery of 
a good carcaſe. Even the ſwiniſh kinds want not 
common afſectien, and run in herds to the aſſiſtance 
of their diſtreſs'd fellows. The meaning therefore 
of this famous ſentence (if it has any meaning at 
all) muſt de, That man is naturally to man, as 
% qewolf is to a tamer creature: as, for inſtance, 
to a /heep. But this will be as little to the purpoſe 
as to tell us, That there are different ſpecies or 
« characters of men; that 4/l have not this * wol- 
« fſiſh nature, but that one half at leaſt are natu- 
* rally innocent and mild.” And thus the ſentence 
comes to nothing. For without belying ature, 
and contradicting what is evident from natural hif- 
gory, fad, and the plain courſe of things, tis im- 
poſſible to aſſent to this ill-natur'd propoſition, 


* VOL, I. pag. 60, and 90. 
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when we have even done our beſt to make tolerable Sect. 5. 


ſenſe of it. 
lere HUMAN NATURE fſhews it-ſelf, ſuch as it is; 
not perfect, or abſolutely ſucceſsful, tho rightly 
tending, and mov'd by proper and jult principles. 
Tis here, therefore, in philaſophy, as in the com- 
mon converſations of the world. As fond as men 
are of company, and as little able to enjoy any hap- 
pineſs out of it, they are yet ſtrangely addicted to 
the way of /atir, And in the ſame manner as a 
malicious cenſure craftily worded, and pronounc'd 
with aſſurance, is apt to paſs with mankind for 
ſareud WIT; ſo a virulent maxim in bold expreſ- 
ſons, tho without any juſtneſs of thought, is rea- 
dily receiv'd for true PHILOSOPHY, 


SEG I. V. 


N theſe diſcourſes the evening ended ; and night 
advancing, we return'd home from our walk, 
At ſupper, and afterwards for the reſt of that night, 
TzzocLts ſaid little. The diſcourſe was now 
manag'd chiefly by the #av9 companions, who turn'd 
it upon a new ſort of philoſophy ; ſuch as you will 
excuſe me (good PALEMON |!) if I pals over with 
more haſte, 
THERE was much ſaid, and with great learn- 


But ſuch is mankind! And even Q&A wYW 


ATrracles, 


ng, on the nature of /pirits and apparitions; of Prodigys. 


which, the moſt aſtoniſhing accounts were the molt 
wiſhing with our friends: who endeavour'd to ex- 
ceed one another in this admirable way; and per- 
torm'd to a miracle in raiſing one another's amaze- 
ment, Nothing was ſo charnung with them, as that 
which was diſagreeing and odd: nothing fo footh- 
ng, as that which mov'd horror, In ſhort, what- 
ver was rational, plain, and eaſy, bore no relith 
and nothing came amiſs which was croſs to nature, 
but of ſort and order, and in no proportion or har- 
mony with the relt of things, Monſtrous births, 
prodigys, enchantinents, elementary wars, and 
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The MORALISTS, 


Part 2, convulſions were our chief entertainment, One erer 
GY wou'd have thought that in a kind of rivalſhip be- their 


Scepticiſi. 


tween PROVIDENCE and NATURE, the latter lady ſuch 
was made to appear as homely as poſſible; that times 
her deformitys might recommend and ſet off the exam 
beautys of the former. For to do our friends juſ. ſace 
tice, I muſt own I thought their intention to be fin. Wl their 
cerely religious, But this was not a face of reli. ſure 1 
gion I was like to be enamour'd with. It was not reali. 
from hence 1 fear d being made enthuſraſtich, or fa. dot h 
perſtitious. If ever 1 became ſo, 1 found it wou d ſurpr 
rather be after ThtocLEs's manner. The - and b 
numents and church-yards were not ſuch powerful WM (till, 
ſcenes with me, as the mountains, the plains, the than 
ſolemn woods and groves ; of whoſe inhabitants 1 they 
chuſe much rather to hear, than of the other. And been 
1 was readier to fancy truth in thoſe poetical fiction: WM upon 
which THEO CLEs made uſe of, than in any of his WM falvo 
friends ghaſtly ſtorys, ſo pompouſly ſet off, after WM more 
the uſual way, in a lofty tone of authority, and WF tural}: 
with an aſſuming air of truth. riddle 
You may imagine, PALEMON, that my * Scep- WM the g 
ticiſin, with which you ſo often reproach me, coud WM when 
not well forſake me here: nor cou'd it fail to give ¶ was r 
diſturbance to our companions, eſpecially to the WM truth, 
grave gentleman who had claſh'd with me ſome Wi his of 


time before. He bore with me a-while ; till having 80 
loſt all patience, one muſt certainly, ſaid he, be ply'd 
maſter of no {mall ſhare of aſſurance, to hold out As 


againſt the common opinion of the world, and Bi haps ! 
deny things which are known by the report of tne Wi made 
molt conſiderable part of mankind, thoup| 
THis, ſaid 1, is far from being my caſe. Vo a 1 
have never yet heard me deny any thing; tho the tri 


have queſtion'd many. If 1 ſuſpend my judgment, pany' 
*tis becauſe l have leſs ſufficiency than others, There WF For th 
are people, I know, who have ſo great a regard to _ 
| choice 

* VOL. III. g. 81, 2, 3. &c And 165, 6, 7, Ppcal 
And 215, 216, &c. | till | 
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erery fancy of their own, that they can believe Sect. 5. 
their very dreams. But I who cou'd never pay an. 


ſuch deference to my ſeeping fancys, am apt ſome- 
times to queſtion even my waking thoughts, and 
examine, Whether theſe are not dreams too; 
fince men have a faculty of dreaming ſometimes with 
their eyes open. You will own 'tis no ſmall plea- 
fure with mankind to make their dreams pals for 
realitys ; and that the love of truth is, in earneſt, 
not half ſo prevalent as this pa//ion for novelty and 
ſurprize, join'd with 4 defire of making impreſſion, 
and being admir d. However, I am ſo charitable 
ſtill, as to think, there is more of innocent deluſion 
than voluntary upeſture in the world: and that 
they who have molt impos'd on mankind, have 
been happy in a certain faculty of impoſing ſirſt 
upon themſelves ; by which they have a kind of 
ſalro for their conſciences, and are ſo much the 
more ſucceſsful, as they can act their part more na- 
turally, and Zo the /ife. Nor is it to be eſteem'd a 
riddle, that mens dreams ſhou'd ſometimes have 
the good fortune of paſſing with 'em for truth ; 
when we conſider, that in ſome caſes, that which 
was never ſo much as dreamt of, or related as 
truth, comes afterwards to be belicy'd by one who 
has often told it. 

So that the greateſt ;7zp;/for in the world, re- 
ply'd he, at this rate may be allow'd Vncere. 

As to the ain of his impoſture, ſaid I, per- 
haps he may; notwithſtanding ſome pious frauds 
made uſe of between whiles, in behalf of a belief 
thought good and wholſom. And ſo very natural 
do I take this to be, that in all religions, except 
the true, I look upon the greateſt zeal to be accom- 
pany'd with the ſtrongeſt inclination to deceive, 
For the deſign and end being the truth, tis not 
cuſtomary to heſitate or be ſcrupulous about the 
choice of means. Whether this be true or no, I 
appeal to the experience of the laſt age: in which 
tall not be difficult to find very remarkable ex- 


Impoſture. 
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Part 2. 


e MORALISTS, 


amples where 7mpo/tureand zeal,bigetry and hvpcerij 


WYWV have liv'd together, in one and the ſame character. 


Wonder- 
ment, 


Credulity. 


LET this be as it will, reply'd he, I am ſorry, 
upon the whole, to find you of ſuch an izcredulous 
temper, 

'T1s juſt, ſaid I, that you ſhou'd pity me as 2 


ſufferer, for loſing that pleaſure which J ſee others 


enjoy. For what ſtronger pleaſure is there with 
mankind, or what do they earlier learn, or longer 
retain, than the love of hearing and relating thing; 
flrange and incredible ? How wonderful a thing is the 
love of wondering, and of raiſing wonder! Tis the 
delight of children to hear tales they ſhiver at, and 
the vice of old age to abound in ſtrange ſtorys of 
times paſt. We come into the world wondering 
at every thing: and when our wonder about com- 
mon things is over, we ſeck ſomething new to won- 
der at. Our laſt ſcene is to tell wonders of ur vn, 
to all who will belicve em. And amidſt all this, tis 
well if TRUTH comes off, but moderately tainted, 
Tis well,reply'd he, if with this 22oderate FAITH 
of yours, you can believe any miracles whatever, 
No matter, ſaid I, how incredulous I am of 7. 
dern miracles, if I have a right faith in thoſe of /- 
mer times, by paying the deference due to ſacted 
writ, *Tis here I am ſo much warn'd againit cre- 
dulity, and enjoin'd never to believe even the great- 
eſt miracles which may be wrought, in oppoſitioa 
to what has been already taught me. And this in- 
junction J am fo well fitted to comply with, that! 
can ſafely engage to keep ſtill in the ſame faith, 
and promiſe never to believe amiſs. 
Bur is this a promiſe which can well be made! 
IF not, and that my belief indeed does not abſo- 
lately depend upon myſelf, how am I accountable 
for it? 1 may be juſtly puniſh'd for actions, in 
which my will is free; but with what juſtice can! 
be challeng d for my belief, if in this I am not at my 
liberty ? If credulity and incredulityare defects oni 
in the judgment; and the beſt-mcaning peiſon i 
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hetter of the evidence of things: how can you pu- 
Inn him who errs, unleſs you wou'd puniſh aveak- 
1, and ſay, tis juſt for men to ſuffer for their 
unhappineſs, and not their fault? 

Au apt to think, ſaid he, that very few of 
thoſe who are puniſh'd for their ;ncredulity, can be 
{ad to be ſufferers for their weakneſs. 

TaxiNG it for granted then, reply'd I, that 
mplicity and weaineſs is more the character of the 
credulous than of the unbelieving ; yet I Ice not, 
but that even this way ſtill we are as liable to ſuffer 
by our weaker, as in the contrary caſe by an o- 
er-refin'd 4v7t, For if we cannot command our 
pwn belief, how are we ſecure againſt thoſe falſe 
prophets, and their deluding miracles, of which 
je have ſuch warning given us? How are we ſafe 
om hereſy and falſe religion? Credulity being 
hat which delivers us up to all impoſtures of this 
ot, and which actually at this day hold the Pagan 
nd Mahometan world in error and blind ſuperſti- 
on, Either therefore there is no puniſhment due 
d wrong belief, becauſe we cannot believe as we 
il our-ſelves ; or if we can, why ſhou'd we not 
romile never 19 believe amiſt? Now in reſpect of 
racles to come, the ſureſt way never to believe 
it, is never to believe at all. For being ſatisfy'd 
{the truth of our religion by paſt miracies, ſo as 
need no other to confirm us; the belief of new 
ay often do us harm, but can never do us good. 
herefore as the trueſt mark of a believing Chri- 
an is to ſeek after no ſign or miracle to come; 
0- che ſafeſt ſtation in chriſtianity is his who can 
ble WF mov'd by nothing of this kind, and is thus mi- 
in ele- proof. For if the miracle be on the fide of 


an! faith, *tis ſuperfluous, and he needs it not; if 
t yiinſt his faith, let it be as great as poſſible, he 
only l never regard it in the leaſt, or believe it any 


ler than impoſture, tho coming from an angel. 


the world may err on either ſide, whilſt a much Sect. 5. 
worſe man, by having better parts, may judg fa. 
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So that with. all that 7zcredulity for which you re 
proach me ſo ſeverely, I take my-ſelf to be {ti 
the better and more orthodox Chriſtian. At le 
I am more ſure of continuing fo than you, wh 
with your credulity may be impos'd upon by ſue] 
as are far ſhort of angelt. For having this prepa 
ratory diſpoſition, tis odds you may come in time 
to believe miracles in any of the different ec 


telliger 
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good ( 
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who, we know, all pretend to them, I am per TH 
ſuaded therefore, that the beit maxim to go by, ighftve; n 
that common one, „That miracles are cat: dence 
And I am ready to defend this opinion of mine Y 


be the moſt probable in it-{elf, as well as molt (uM vs. 
able to Chriltianity, ſtandin 
ak d f 
for the 
they h; 
and cle 
vithal 
And w 
when r 
ſbou'd 
took p. 


THIS queition, upon further debate, happen 
to divide our #9 companions, For the elder 
gentleman, my antagoniſt, maintain'd, “ Thar th 
giving up of miracles for the time preſent, wou! 
„be of great advantage to the athciſts.“ Th 
younger geutleman, his companion, qucttion' 
« Whether the allowing 'em might not be of 
« great advantage to the enthuſiaſts and ſear, 


e apainſt the national church: this of the two bl Th 
« ing the greateit danger (he thought) both to H deman 
« ligian and the ſtare,” Ile was reſolv'd, then jou pr 
fore, for the future to be as cautious in examininſOteltatic 
theſe modern πeracles, as he had before been cagt cles pa 
in ſeeking em. * He told us very pleaſantly what Worce \ 
adventurer he had been of that kind; and on ho dn, tl 
many partys he had been ingag'd, with a fort tic wo 
people who were always on the hot ſcent of long vere n 
new predigy or apparition, ſome upſtart revelatg{®t to 
or prophecy. This, he thought, was true /7:aticiM Mult a 
errant, He had enough of this viſionary chai © G9. 
and wou'd ramble no more in blind corners of f 60. 
world, as he had been formerly accuſtom'd, ¶ Ve cal 
ghoſtly company of ſpirit-hunters, witch- ſinders, M braven 


layers-out for helliſh ſtorys and diabolical tranfs 
ons. There was no need, he thought, of fuck! 


Runa i 0D „. 


e the ridicule of laying ſuch à ſtreſs on theſe mat- 

ters: as if a providence depended on them, and re- 

gin were at ſtake, when any of theſe wild feats 

were queltion'd, He was ſenſible there were many 

cod Chriſtians who made themſelves ſtrong parti- 

ansia this cauſe; tho he cou d not avoid wondring 

„ait, now he began to conſider, and look back. 

: Tux HEATHENS, he ſaid, who wanted ſcrip— 

ture, might have recourſe to miracles : and provi- 

dence perhaps had allow'd them their orac/es and 

jrodigys, as an imperfect kind of reve/ation. The 

ſsws too, for their hard heart, and harder under- 

ſanding, had this allowance; when ſtubbornly they 
ak'd for „n and wonders, But CHRISTIANS, 

or their parts, had a far better and truer revelation; 
dey had their plainer oracles, a more rational law, 
Mad clearer ſcripture, carrying its own force, and 
1 WI vithal ſo well atteſted, as to admit of no diſpute, 
Ind were I, continu'd he, to aſhgn the exact time 
chen miracles probably might firſt have ceas'd, I 
f MWhſbou'd be tempted to fancy it was when /acred writ 
„ook place, and was compleated. 

ba THis is fancy indeed (reply'd the grave gen- 
deman) and a very dangerous one to that ſcripture 
er jou pretend is of it-ſelf fo well atteſted. The at- 
nin tcftation of men dead and gone, in behalf of mira- 
ag cles paſt and at an end, can never ſurely be of equal 
ir MI force with miracles preſent : and of theſe, I main- 
no tain, there are never wanting a number ſufficient in 
rt he world to warrant a divine exiſtence. If there 


*15 


tellggences from hell, to prove the power of Veaven, Set. 5. 
and being of a God. And now at laſt he begun to 


Miracles 
paſt, pre- 
ſent . 


ſon were no miracles now-a-days, the world wou'd be 


at to think there never were any. The preſent 

ci mult anſwer for the credibility of the paſt, This is 

na“ GOD witnefing for himſelf;” not Men for 

fill GOD,” For who ſhall witneſs for nen, if in 

d, ¶ de caſe of religion they have no teſtimony from 
baren in their, behalf? 


Human 
teſtimony. 
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Part 2, WHAT it is may make the report of ven ei- 
WV dible (faid the younger gentleman) is another quef. 
tion. But for mere miracles, it ſeems to me, they 
cannot be properly ſaid ** To witneſs either for 
« GOD or men.” For who ſhall witneſs for the 
miracles themſelves? And what tho' they are ever 
ſo certain? What ſecurity have we, that they are 
not acted by Dzmowns ? What proof that they are 
not wrought by »zagick? In ſhort, * What truſ 
« 1s there to any thing above, or below, if the ſigng 
« are only of power, and not of g:odneſs ? 
AND are you fo far improv'd then, reply'd the 
ſevere companion, under your new /ceptical maſter 
(pointing to me) that you can thus readily diſcard 
all miracles, as uſeleſs ? 
Tus young gentleman, I ſaw, was ſomewhat Wl , / 
daunted with this rough uſage of his friend; who / 
was going on ſtill with his invective. Nay then 
(ſaid I, interpoſing) tis I who am to anſwer for Med. 1 
this young gentleman, whom you make to be my dag. 


to me 
« (on 
« his 
The c 
gover! 
cou'd 
what t 
fail'd 1 
ſpite ? 
and al! 


or cha 


diſciple. And fince his modeſty, I ſee, will not Mice: 
allow him to purſue what he has ſo handſomly be-. * 
gun, I will endeavour it my-ſelf, if he will give me . i 
leave. ns i 

THE young gentleman aſſented; and I went wy 8 
on, repreſenting his fair intention of eſtabliſhing in Mee exa 
the firſt place a rational and juſt foundation for ly, + 
our faith; ſo as to vindicate it from the reproach . yea 
of having no immediate miracles to ſupport it. He BW: thei 


wou'd have done this (I ſaid) undoubtedly, by 
ſhewing how good proof we had already for our 
ſacred oracles, from the teſtimony of the dead; 
whoſe characters and lives might anſwer for them, 
as to the truth of what they reported to us from 
God. This, however, was by no means //itne/- 
« ſing for GOD,” as the zealous gentleman had 
Divine haſtily expreſs'd himſelf. For this was above the 
teſtimony, reach either of men, or miracles. Nor cou'd Gd. 0 


witneſs for himſelf, or aſſert his being any other way f v 


0 wh 
zovern 
peak 1 
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to men, than By revealing himſelf to their rea- Sect. 5. 
« fon, appealing to their judgment, and ſubmitting WW 


« his ways to their cenſure, and cool deliberation.” 
The contemplation of the univerſe, its laws and 
orernment, was (I aver'd) the only means which 
cou'd eſtabliſh the /pund belief of a DRI Y. For 
what tho innumerable miracles from every part aſ- 
ſzil'd the ſenſe, and gave the trembling ſoul no re- 


ſpite? What tho the ſky ſhou'd ſuddenly open, Afiractes 
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WY 2nd all kinds of prodigys appear, voices be heard, 1 prof 


or characters read ? What wou'd this evince more of Divinity, 


than * That there were certain POWERS cou'd do 
« all this? But © What rowers ; whether one, 
or more; Whether ſuperior, or ſubaltern ; mor- 
« tal, or immortal; wiſe, or fooliſh; juſt, or un- 
%; good or bad: this wou'd (till remain a 
0 Wnyſtery ; as wou'd the true intention, the infallibi- 
ly or certainty of whatever the/e rowERs aſſert- 
ed. Their word cou'd not be taken in their own 
ale, They might ſilence men indeed, but not con- 
vince them: ſince vo- ER can never ſerve as 
« proof for “ goodneſs; and GOODNESS is the on- 
« ly pledg of truth.““ By coopNntss alone, 
truſt is created, By GOODNESS ſuperior POWERS 
my win belief. They mult allow their works to 
be examin'd, their actions criticiz d: and thus, thus 
ly, they may be confided in; When by re- 
' peated marks their benevolence is prov'd, and 
their character of ſincerity and truth eſtabliſh'd,” 
0 whom therefore the laws of this univerſe and its 
orernment appear juſt and uniform; to him they 
peak the government of one jus r- ONE; to him 
hey reveal and witneſs a GoD: and laying in him 
he foundation of this ft faith, they fit him for 4 
4 ſubſequent one, He can then hearken to Viori- 


pos — os 


vol. I. p. 64. And VOL. III. 2. 80. 


f VOL. I. p. 201. And in this volume, p. £75: 
Vor. II. 


a revelation : and is then fitted (and not till then) Reue 
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Part 2. for the reception of any meſſage or miraculous 15. 


WY tice from above; where he knows beforchand all 


is juſt and true, But this, no power of miracles, 
nor any power beſides his REASON, can make him 
know, or apprehend, 


BUT now, continu'd I, fince I have been thus 
long the de/endent only; I am reſoly'd to take up 
offen/rve arms, and be aggreſſor in my turn; pro- 
vided THEOCLES be not angry with me for bor- 
rowing ground from his hypotheſis, 

WHATEVER you borrow of his, reply'd my 
antagoniſt, you are pretty ſure of ſpoiling it: and 
as it paſſes thro your hands, you had beſt beware 
leſt you ſeem rather to reflect on h/z1 than me, 

I'LL venture it, ſaid I; whilſt I maintain that 
moſt of thoſe maxims you build upon, are fit only 
to betray your own cauſe. For whilit you are la- 
bouring to unhinge nature; whilſt you are ſearch- 


Atheiſm ing heaven and earth for prodigys, and ſtudying 
from ſuper- how to mmiraculize every thing; you bring contuli- 
tition, on on the world, you break its uniformity, and 


deſtroy that admirable ſimplicity of order from 
whence the oNE infinite and perfect principle 1s 
known. Perpetual ſtrifes, convulſions, violences, 
breach of laws, variation and unſteddinefs of order, 
ſhew either no controul, or ſeveral uncontrould 
and unſubordinate powers in nature. We have be— 
fore our eyes cither the chavs and at nu, of the A- 
TREISTHS, or the magick and Damons of the Pour: 
THEISTS, Yet is this tumultuous ſyſtem of the u 
niverſe aflerted with the higheſt zeal by ſome wit 
wou'd maintain a DrITY. This is that face 0 
things, and theſe the features by which they repre 
ſent divinity. Hither the eyes of our more qui 
ſitive and ingenuous youth are turn'd with care, Ic! 
they {ce any thing otherwiſe than in this perplex( 
and amazing view, As if Atheiſm were the moi 
natural inference which cou'd be drawn from a le 
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gular and orderly ſtate of things! But after all this Sect. 5. 
mangling and disfigurement of nature ; if it happens A 


(as oft 1t docs) that the amaz'd diſciple coming to 11 

himſelf, and ſearching lciſurely into nature's ways, it 

finds more of order, uniformity, and conftancy in | | | 
1 


things than he ſuſpected; he 1s of courſe driven in- | 
to At heiſin : and this merely by the impreſſions he bit 
receiv'd from that prepoſterous ſyſtem, which taught 1 
him to ſeck for DEI in cor/7:/7521, and to diſcover 
mOVIDENCE in a7 irregular disjninted world. 
AxD when you, reply'd he, with your newly— 
ehous'd ſyſtem, have brought all things to be as 
farin, plain, irregular, and jimple, as you cou'd 
ea; 1 ſuppoſe you will ſend your diſciple to ſeek 
for Dz1TyY in mechaniſms; that is to fay, in ſome 
it exquifite ſyſtem of /e//-govern'd matter, For what 
dae is it you naturaliſts make of the world, than a 
- WH mere 1924021720 ? 
- Noriixc elſe, reply'd I, if to the machine you 
SB allow a 1:4/:4, For in this cafe tis not a C- 
1-1: d, but a Ged-gouvern'd machine. 
1d AxD what are the tokens, ſaid he, which ſhou'd 
ma convince us? What ſigus ſhou'd this dumb machine 
pre of its being thus govern'a ? 
Tux preſent, reply d I, are ſufficient. It can- 


pots — 


cet pollibly give ſtronger ſigus of life and ſteddy 
Fi ought, Compare S 077 wiachines with this 


ron; and ſce, whether by their order, ma- 
gement and motions, they betoken either fo per- 
kt a lite, or ſo conſummate an intelligence. The | 
ic is regular, ſteddy, permanent; the /e are ir- ny 
repular, variable, inconſtant. In che there are tne 
marks of wiſdom and determination; in the other, | 
f whimſy and conceit : in one there appears judg- WEY | 
dent; in the other, fancy only: in one, will; in WET! 
lic other, caprice ; in one truth, certainty, know- 
dg; in the other, error, folly, and madnels. 
ut to be convinc d there is ſomething above, which 1 
links and acts, we want, it ſcems, the /atter of e 
cle ſigns; as ſuppoirng there can be no thought 

2 1's 


220 The MORALISTS, 
Part 2. or intelligence beſide what is like our own, We ; 
— ſicken and grow weary with the orderly and regy. 
Atheiſm lar courſe of things. Periods, and ſtated laus, 
from ſu- and revolutions juſt and proportionable, work not 
perſiition, upon us, nor win our admiration, We muſt hare 


riddles, prodigys, matters for ſurprize and horror! 
By harmony, order and concord, we are made J. 
theiſts : by irregularity and diſcord, we are con- 
vinc'd of DEITYI The world is mere accident, 
« if it proceed in courſe ; but an effect of wiſdom, 


© if it runs mad!“ ] l 
| | 
THUS.I took upon me the part of a ſound ME. 11 
THE1ST, whilſt 1 endeavour'd to refute my anta- hs f. 
goniſt, and ſhew that his principles favour'd 4theiſm, ¶ worni 
The zealous gentleman took high offence : and we retry 
continu'd debating warmly, till late at night. But 1 | 
THEOCLES was moderator: and we retir d at laſt Ty 
to our repoſe, all calm and friendly, However, IH. |, 
was not a little rejoic'd to hear that our compani. N 3 
ons were to go away early the next morning, audi ne he 
leave THEOCLES to me alone, it, ov 


For now (PALEMON!) that morning was apW c1.. 
proaching, for which I ſo much long'd. What your lim) 
longing may prove, I may hare reaſon to fear, "a 
You have had enough, one wou'd think, to tum Ad! 
the edge of your curioſity in this kind. Can it be 
imagin d, that after the recital of #wo ſuch days 
already paſt, you can with patience hear of ater 
yet to come, more philoſophical than either 
But you have made me promiſe 3 and now, What. 
e'er it coſt, take it you mult, as follows. 
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PHiLOCLES fo PALEMON. 


' T was yet deep night (as I imagin'd) when 
| I wak'd with the noiſe of people up in the 
houſe. I call'd to know the matter; and was 
ada that THEocLEs had a little before parted with 
WF his friends; after which he went out to take his 
„ noring-walk, but wou'd return (they thought) 
"i pretty ſoon: for ſo he had left word; and that no- 
body in the mean time ſhou'd diſturb my reſt. 
TH1s was diſturbance ſufficient, when I heard 
it, I preſently got up; and finding it light enough 
to ſee the hill, which was at a little diſtance from 
the houſh, I ſoon got thither; and, at the foot of 
it, overtook THEOCLES; to whom I complain'd 
of his unkindneſs, For J was not certainly {I told 


our hin) ſo effeminate and weak a friend, as to de- 
. bkerre that he ſhou'd treat me like a woman: nor 
"hid 1 ſhown ſuch an averſion to his manners or 
VB onverſation, as to be thought fitter for the dull 
55 uxury of a ſoft bed and eaſe, than for buſineſs, re- 


creation, or ſtudy, with an early friend. He had 
ro other way therefore of making me amends, than 
dy allowing me henceforward to be a party with 
him in his /erious thoughts, as he ſaw ] was reſoly d 
to be in his þours and exerciſes of this fort, 

You have forgot then, ſaid ThreoCLEs, the 
aſonation you had yeſterday with the S/varr 
Nrurhs at this place and hour? No, truly, 
Jad I: for, as you ſee, I come punctually to the 
place appointed. But I never expected you ſhou'd 
have come hither without me. Nay then, ſaid 
TH:OCLES, there's hope you may in time become a 
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„ jealouſy. 


MORALIS TS, 


for you already begin to ſheyw 
How little did 1 think theſe Nympxs 
cou'd raiſe that paſſion in you? Truly, ſaid 
I, for the 7ymphs you mention, I know little of 
'em as yet, My jealouſy and love regard you on- 
ly. I was afraid you had a mind to eſcape me, 
But now that I am again in poſſeſſion of you, I want 
no mph to make me happy here; unleſs it were 
perhaps to join forces againſt you, in the manner 
your beloy'd poet makes the 7y»p-b AGLE join 
with his two youths, in forcing the God SiLEN US 
to ling to em. 

I'DARE truſt your gallantry, reply'd Thr ocLes, 
that if you had ſuch fair company as you ſpeak 
of, you wou'd otherwiſe beſtow your time than in 
an adventure of philoſophy. But do you expect 
I ſhou'd imitate the poet's God you mention'd, 
and ſing The riſe of things from atoms; the 
birth of order from confuſion; and the origin 
« of union, harmony, and concord, from the ſole 
« powers of CHaos, and blind chance?” The 
ſong indeed was fitted to the God. For what cou'd 
better ſute his jolly character, than ſuch a drunk- 
en creation; which he lov'd often to celebrate, by 
acting it to the life? But even this ſong was too 
harmonious for the night's debauch. Well has 
our poet made it of the morning, when the God 
was freſh: for hardly ſhou'd we be brought ever 
to believe that ſuch harmonious numbers cou'd a- 
riſe from a mere chaos of the mind. But we mult 
hear our poet ſpeaking in the mouth of ſome ſober- 
er demi- Cod or hero. He then preſents us with a 
different principle of things, and in a more proper 
order of precedency, gives thought the upper hand, 
He makes MIND originally to have govern'd body; 
not BODY wind: For this had been a ch os e- 
verlaſting, and mult have kept all things in 2 
chaos-itate to this day, and for ever, had it cvet 
been, Bur, 
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The active MIND, inſus' d thro all the ſpace, 
Unites and mingles with the mighty maſs : 
Hence men and beaſts. 


HeRE, PHILOCLES, we ſhall find our ſovereign 
genius; if we can charm the genius of the place 
(more chaſte and ſober than your 81IEN us) to in- 
ſpire us with a truer ſong of nature, teach us ſome 
celeſtial hymn, and make us feel divinity preſent 
in theſe ſolemn places of retreat. 

Has TE then, I conjure you, ſaid I, good THe- 
| WH octts, and ſtop not one moment for any ceremony 
er rite. For well I ſee, methinks, that without any 
dach preparation, ſome divinity has approach'd us, 
t aud already moves in you. We are come to the 
\ Wl facred groves of the hamadryads, which formerly 
e ere faid to render oracles. We are on the moſt 
beautiful part of the hill; and the ſun, now ready 
e Wl to riſe, draws off the curtain of night, and ſhews 
e ss che open ſcene of nature in the plains below. 
d begin: for now I know you are full of thoſe di- 
-e thoughts which meet you ever in this /o/ztude. 
Give em but voice and accents: you may be {till 
as much aloue as you are us'd, and take no more 
notice of me than if I were abſent. 
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JUST as I had ſaid this, he turn'd away his 

eyes from me, muſing a- while by himſelf; and ſoon 

aterwards, ſtretching out his hand, as pointing to 

the objects round him, he began. 3 
* YE fields and woods, my refuge from the Meditation, 

toilſome world of buſineſs, receive me in your 

quiet ſanctuarys, and favour my retreat and 

* thoughtful ſolitude, Ye verdant plains, how 

* gladly I ſalute ye! Hail all ye bliſsful 

* manſions ! known ſeats! delightful proſpects! 

ma jeſtick beautys of this earth, and all ye rural 

* Powers and graces ! Bleſs'd be ye chaſte a» 

© bodes of happieſt mortals, who here in peace» 
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The MORALISTS, 


ful innocence enjoy a life unenvy'd, tho di. 
vine; whilit with its bleſs'd tranquillity it atrord; 
a happy leiſure and retreat for man; who, 
made for contemplation, and to ſearch his own 
and other natures, may here belt meditate the 
cauſe of things; and plac'd amidſt the yari- 
ous ſcenes of nature, may nearer view her 
works, 

«© O GL0RKIOUS nature! ſupremely fair, and 
ſovereignly good! All-loving and all lovely, 
ali-divine ! VVhoſe looks are ſo becoming, and 
of ſuch infinite grace; whoſe ſtudy brings ſuch 
wiſdom, and whoſe contemplation ſuch delight; 
whoſe every ſingle work affords an ampler ſceue, 
and is a nobler ſpectacle than all which ever art 
preſented ! O mighty nature Wile ſubſti- 
tute of providence! impower'd creatreſs! Or 
thou impowering DEIT Y, ſupreme Creator! 
Thce I invoke, and thee alone adore. To thee 
this ſolitude, this place, theſe rural meditations 
are ſacred; whilſt thus inſpir'd with harmony of 
thought, tho unconfin'd by words, and in looſe 
numbers, I ſing of nature's order in created Be- 
ings, and celebrate the beautys which retolve in 
thee, the ſource and principle of all beauty and 
perfection. 

« Tay being is boundleſs, unſearchable, impe- 
netrable, In thy immenſity all thought is loſt; 
fancy gives o'er its flight; and weary d imagina- 
tion ſpends it- ſelf in vain; finding no coaſt nor 
limit of this ocean, nor, in the wideſt tract thro 
which it ſoars, one point yet nearer the circum- 
ference than the firſt center whence it parted--— 
Thus having oft effay'd, thus fally'd forth into 
the wide expanſe, when J return again within 
1my-ſelf, track with the tenſe of this ſo narrow 
being, and of the fulneſs of that immenſe-one ; 
dare no more behold the amazing depths, not 
{ound the abyſs of Deity, 
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« YET ſince by thee (O /overeign minD!) I Sect. 1. 
have been form'd ſuch as I am, intelligent and 
« rational ; ſince the peculiar dignity of my nature Meditation. 
« is to know and contemplate thee; permit that 
« with due freedom I exert thoſe facultys with 
« which thou haſt adorn'd me. Bear with my ven- 
« trous and bold approach. And fince nor vain 
« curioſity, nor fond conceit, nor love of ought 
1 i ſave thee alone, inſpires me with ſuch thoughts | 
« as theſe, be thou my aſſiſtant, and guide me in [ 
18 this purſuit; whilſt I venture thus to tread the 1 
labyrinth of wide nature, and endeavour to trace 11 
« thee in thy works.“ 


HERE he ſtop'd ſhort, and ſtarting, as out of a ji 
dream; now, PrILOCLES, ſaid he, inform me, 
how have I appear'd to you in my fit? Seem'd it a 
cable kind of madneſs, like thoſe tranſports which | 
are permitted to our poets? or was it down-right | 
raving ? | 
F I oXLY Wiſh, faid I, that you had been a little 
- WT ſtronger in your tranſport, to have proceeded as you 
began, without ever minding me. For I was be- 
ginning to ſee wonders in that nature you taught 
me, and was coming to know the hand of your di- 
vine artificer. But if you ſtop here, I ſhall loſe 
the enjoyment of the pleaſing viſion, And already 
| begin to find a thouſand difficultys in fancying | 
ſuch a univerſal genius as you deſcribe. | 

Wav, ſaid he, is there any difficulty in fancy- Unity. 
ng the univerſe to be one intire thing? Can one 
otherwiſe think of it, by what is viſible, than that 
all hangs together, as of a piece? Grant it: 
and what follows ? Only this ; that if it may 
indeed be ſaid of the world, „That it is ſimply 
one,“ there ſhou'd be ſomething belonging to it 
which makes it one. As how ? No other- 
vile than as you may obſerve in every thing. For 1 
to inſtance in what we ſee before us; I know you Bell! 
look upon the trees of this vaſt wood to be different yl: 
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Part 3. from one another: and this tall , the nobleſt of 
we company, as it is by it-ſelf a different thing 


Unity, 


from all its fellows of the wood, ſo with its own 
wood of numerous ſpreading branches (which ſeem 


fo many different TES) tis ſtill, IJ ſuppoſe, n- 


and he ſelſſame TREE, Now ſhou'd you, as q 
mere caviller, add not as a fair /ceptick, tell me that 
if a figure of wax, or any other matter, were cat 
in the exact ſhape and colours of this tree, and tem- 
per'd, it poſſible, to the ſame kind of ſubſtance, it 
might therefore poſubly be @ real tree of the ſame 


kind or ſpecies; I wou'd have done with you, and 


reaſon no longer, But if you queſtion'd me fairly, 
and defir'd 1 thou'd ſatisfy you what I thought it 
was which made this 9ene/5 or ſameneſs in the tree 
or any other plant; or by what it differ'd from the 
waxen figure, or from any ſuch figure accidentally 
made, either in the clouds, or on the ſand by the 
ſea-hore; 1 thou'd tell you, that neither the away, 
nor /ard, nor claud thus piec'd together by our 
hand or fancy, had any real relation within them- 
ſelves, or had any nature by which they correſpond- 
ed any more in that near ſituation of parts, than it 
ſcatter d ever ſo far aſunder. But this I ſhou d at- 
firm, “ That wherever there was ſuch a /ypathic- 
* ing cf parts, as we ſaw here, in our real TREE; 
«© wherever there was ſuch a plain concurrence 1 
e 9ne common end, and to the ſupport, nounit- 
© ment, and propagation of ſo fair a form; we 
„ cou'd not be miitaken in ſaying there was a pe- 
© culiar zature belonging to this erm, and com- 
«© mon to it with others of the ſame kind.“ By 
virtue of this, our tree is a real tree; lives, flou- 
riches, and is ſtill ove ad the ſame; even when by 
vegetation and change of ſubſtance, not one particle 
in it remains the ſame. 

Ar this rate indeed, ſaid I, you have found a 
way to make very adorable places of theſe 1/4 
habitations. For beſides the living genizs of cad 
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place, the woods too, which, by your account, are Sect. I. 
animated, have their hamadryads, no doubt, and WW 
the ſprings and rivulets their 2y2phs in ſtore be- 
longing to em: and theſe too, by what I can ap- 
chend, cf immaterial and immortal ſubſtances, 
Wr injure em then, reply'd ThEOCLES, to ſay 
% belong to theſe trees; and not rather“ eſe 
( trees o em. But as for their 771mortulity, let 
cm look to it themſelves. I only know that both 
air, and all other zatures mult for their duration 
e WW icpend alone on t nature on which the world 


© Wicpends : and that every gels elſe mult be ſub- I 
| W::dinate to that 9722 g0:d GENIUS, whom I wou'd N 
„ Wvillingly perſuade you to think Le/onging 19 this 15 


„, according to our preſent way of ſpeaking. | 
LEAVING, therefore, theſe trees, continu'd he, b 
to perſonate themſelves the beſt they can, let us | 
* * . . | 
PX 1 3} [ ' . i 
xamine this thing of perſonality between you and p., ſonality, | 
me; and conſider how you, PHiLOCLES, Arc you, | 
| 
' 

If. 


and I'm neff. For that there is a ſympathy of Ge 
parts in theſe figures of ours, other than in thoſe 
of marble form'd by a PHiDias or PRAXITELES 
enſe, I believe, will teach us. And vet that our 
own marble, or ſtuff (whate'er it be, of which we 
are compos'd) wears out in ſeven, or, at the long- 
eſt, in twice ſeven years, the meaneſt anatomilt can 
tell us. Now where, I beſeech you, will that 
ame ane be found at laſt, ſuppoſing it to lie in the 
Fit-ſelf, or any part of it? For when that is 
wholly ſpent, and not one particle of it left, we are 
wurſelves ſtill as much as before. 

Wuar you philoſophers are, reply'd I, may be 
bard perhaps to determine: but for the reſt of man- 
q Kind, I dare aitirm, that few are fo long themſelves 

alf ſeven years. Tis good fortune if a man be 
pie and the [ame only for a day or two, A year 
Fe makes more revolutions than can be number'd. 

| TruE, ſaid he: but tho this may happen to a 
man, and clucfly to one whole contrary vices ſet 
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him at odds fo often with himſelf; yet when he 


comes to ſufter, or be puniſh'd for thoſe vices, he 


Identity. 


Natter. 


Form. 


genius. 


finds himſelf, if I miſtake not, {till ne and 25 
ſame. And you (PHIiLoCLEs !) who, tho yon 
diſown philoſophy, are yet ſo true a proſelyte tg 
pyrrhoniſm; ſhou'd you at laſt, feeling the power 
of the GNS I preach, be wrought upon to own 
the divine hypotheſis, and from this new turn of 
thought admit a total change in all your principles 
and opinions; yet wou'd you be {till the ſelf-fame 
PHILOCLES: tho better yet, if you will take my 
judgment, than the preſent-one, as much as ] lore 
and value him. You ſee therefore, there is a 
ſtrange ſimplicity in this vou and , that in rea- 
lity they ſhou'd be ſtill ne and the — when 
neither one atom of body, one paſſion, nor on: 
thought remains the ſame. And for that poor en- 
deavour of making out this ſameneſt or identity of 
being, from ſome ſelf-ſame matter, or particle of 
matter, {uppos'd to remain with us when all be- 
ſides is chang'd; this is by ſo much the more con- 
temptible, as that matter it-ſelf is not really capa- 
ble of ſuch ſimplicity. For I dare anſwer, you wall 
allow this you and ne to be each of us ſimply and 
individually one, better than you can allow the ſame 
to any thing of mere matter; unleſs quitting your 
inclination for ſcepticiſm, you fall ſo in love with 
the notion of an Aro u, as to find it full as intel- 
ligible and certain to you, as that you are vous: 
SELF, 

Bur whatever, continu'd TueEocLEs, be up: 
pos'd of uncompounded matter (a thing, at bell, 
pretty difficult to conceive) yet being compounded, 
and put together in a certain number of ſuch parts 
as unite and conſpire in theſe frames of ours, and 
others like them; if it can preſent us with ſo man 
innumerable inſtances of particular forms, h 
ſhare this ſimple principle, by which they are really 
one, live, act, and have a nature or genius peculiat 
to chemſelves, and provident for their own welfare 
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ty ſhall we at the ſame time overlook this in the Se. 1. 


whole, and deny the great and general-o0NE of the 
world ? How can we be ſo unnatural as to diſown 


divine nature, our common parent, and refuſe to preme one, 


recognize the univerſal and ſpvereign GENIUS? 

SOVEREIGNS, faid I, require no 727ice to be 
taken of 'em, when they paſs incoguito, nor no 
kmage where they appear not in due form. We 
may even have reaſon to preſume they ſhou'd be 
diſpleas'd with us for being too officious, in endea- 
jouring to diſcover them, when they keep them- 
ſelves either wholly inviſible, or in very dark diſ- 
puiſe, As for the n9tice we take of theſe invifible 
p1wers in the common way of our religion, we have 
our /e ſovereigns to anſwer for us, Our law- 
ful ſuperiors teach us what we are to 9ww7, and to 
terform, in worſhip. And we are dutiful in com- 
plying with them, and following their example, 
But in a philoſophical way, I find no warrant for 
our being ſuch earneſt recognizers of a controvert- 
ed title. However it be, you mult allo one at 
alt to underſtand the controverſy, and know the 
nature of theſe powers deſcrib'd. May one not in- 
quire, * What /ub/?ances they are of? whether 
% material or inmaterial ?” 

May one not, on the other hand, reply'd Tu- 
ocues, inquire as well, What /ub/tarce, or 
which of theſe two ſub/tances you count your 
* real and proper $+LF,” Or won d yon rather 


or accident ? 

TRULY, ſaid I, as accidental as my life may 
be, or as that random humour is, which governs 
It; I know nothing, after all, fo rea! or ſub/ta7!;- 
a a3 My-$+LF. Therefore if there be that thing 
you call a ſubſtance, I take for granted J am one, 
But for any thing further relating to this queition, 


you know my ſceptich principles: I determine nci- 
ther way. 
Vor. II. U. 


A 
The ſu- 


r py : 
be 0 ſubſtance, but chuſe to call your- ſelf a 79de ud tance, 


material, 


immaterts 


al, 
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Allow me then, reply'd he (good Pit os 


orks!) the ſame privilege of /ceptici/5r in this re. 


Metaphy- 
ſicks. 


A mind. 


Particular 
minds. 


ſpet; ſince it concerns not the affair before us, 

which way we determine, or whether we come to 
any determination at all in this point, For be the 
difficulty ever ſo great; it ſtands the ſame, you may 
perceive, againſt yo own being, as againlt hat 
which I am pretending to convince you of. You 
may raiſe what objections you pleaſe on either 
hand; and your dilemma may be of notable force 
againſt the manner of ſuch a ſupreme Being's ex- 
ittence, But after you have done all, you will bring 
the ſame dilemma home to you, and be at a lots 
{till about YoUR-5+LF, When you have arou'd 
ever ſo long upon theſe metaphyſical points of de 
and ſub/tince, and have philoſophically concluded 
from the difficultys of each hypothelis, © That 
e there cannot be in nature ſuch a uiver/al-me as 
« this; you mult conclude, from the ſame rea- 
ſons, ** That there cannot be any ſuch particulur 
« ne as your-ſelf,” But that there is actually ſuch 
a one as 1%, latier, your own mind, 'tis hop'd, 
may ſatisfy you. And of this uind tis enough to 
ſay, „That it is ſomething which a upon a body, 
„ and has ſomething aide under it, and ſubjedt 
« to it: that it has not only dy or mere mat- 
% fer for its ſubject, but in ſome reſpect even i- 
ce /o/f too, and what proceeds from it: that it {u- 
« perintends and manages its own 7748171atic!s, 
« appearances, fauncys ; correcting, working, and 
ce modelling theſe, as it ſinds good ; ; and adorning 
& and ac complithi ng, the beſt it can, this compo- 
ce {ite order of body and underſtanding.” Such 4 
MIND and governing part, I know there is ſome- 
where in the world. Let Pyrri'o, by the hp 
of ſuch another, contradi& me, if he pleaſes. We 
have our ſeveral - underſtandings and thoughts, 
however we came by em. Fach underſtands .nd 


thinks the beſt he can for his own purpoſe ; b 
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for himſelf; 1 for another e And who, I be- Sect. 1. 

ſcech you, for the wroLs ? No-one ? No- 

thing at all ? The world, perhaps, you ſup- Mind of 

pole to be mere body: a maſs of modify d matter, the whole, 

The bodys of yen are part therefore of this S. 

The imaginations, ſenſations, apprehenſions of men | 
| are included in this body, and inherent in it, pro— 1 
duc'd out of it, and reſum'd again into it; tho 7he Pf 


| ; appt: 
lady, it ſeems, never dreams of it! The worLD | 15 
[ "Sf" . . . 0 £ {it 
; iſelf is never the wiſer for all the wit and wif- | hut 
I f l 191 
dom it breeds! It has no apprehenſion at all of #1 
what is doing; no thought kept to 777i, for its FR 


n proper uſe, or purpoſe ; not a ſingle imagina- "mY 
tion or reflection, by which to diſcover or be conſci- 
ous of the manifold imaginations and inventions 
which it ſets afoot, and deals abroad with ſuch an 
open hand! The goodly bulk fo prolifick, kind, and 
yielding for every-one elſe, has nothing left at laſt 
for its own ſhare ; having unhappily laviſh'd all a- 
way | By what chance I wou'd fain under- 
ſand. ** How? or by what necc{hty ? Who 
gives the law? Who orders and diſtributes 
« thus 2” NATUR, lay you, And tube, 
what is nature? Is z ſenſe? Is it a perſon ? Has 
ſhe reaſon or underſtanding ? No. Who 
then underſtands for her, or is intereſted or con- 
cern d in her behalf? No-one; not a foul : 
but every one for himſelf. 
Coms on then. Let us hear further, is not this 
= nature ſtill asEIT? Or, tell me, I beſcech you, 
bow are YOU h, By what feen? or by virtue 
of aut? © By a principle which joins cer- 6 
\ ; uin parts, and which thinks ard ads conſo— Fo 
„ nantly for the uſe and purpoſe of thule parts.” 
Say, therefore, what is your whole iy{tem 
we Mie part of? Or is it, indeed, no par/, but a whole, 
ns % 1 / % abſolute, independent, and uarelated 
any thing beiides? If it be indeed a part, and il 
he rally related; to what elſe, I beicech you, than * 
U 2 
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to the wwhole of naTURE ? Is there then ſuch ; 
uniting principle in NATURE ? If fo, how are yoy 
then a /e/f, and nature not ſo ? How have you 
ſomething to underſtand and act for you, and x4. 
TURE, who gave this underſtanding, nothing at all 
to underſtand for her, adviſe her, or help her out 
(poor being!) on any occaſion, whatever neccſſity 
ſhe may be in? Has the worLD ſuch ill fortune 2 
the main? Are there fo many particular under- 
ſtanding active principles every-where? Ard is 
there nothing, at laſt, which thinks, acts, or un- 
derſtands for a//? Nothing which adminiſters or 
looks after a//? 

No (ſays ore of a modern hypotheſis) for the 
WORLD was from eternity, as you ſce it; ard is 
no more than barely what you ſce : ter my 
„% dify d; a lump in motion, awith here and there a 
« heut, or ſcatter' d portion diſſoluble ixtelli. 
. No (ſays one of an antienter hypo- 
thefts) for the world was once without any intelli— 
gence or thought at all; “ mere matter, chars, 
« anda fliy atem; till thought, by chance, 
came into play, and made up a harmony which 
e was never deſign'd, or thought of.” Admi. 
rable conceit !—Bclieve it who can. For my own 
ſhare (thank providence) I have a mixD in my 
poſſeſſion, which ſerves, ſuch as it is, to keep my 
body and its affections, my paſſions, appetites, i- 
maginations, fancys, and the reſt, in tolerable ar 
2191y and erder, Put the order of the UNIVERSE 
I am perſuaded itil], is much the better of the f 
Let EricuRvs, if he pleaſe, think his he better 
and believing no genius or wiſdom above his ow! 
inform us by what chance 'twas dealt him, and hov 
atoms came to be ſo wiſe, | 

Is fine, continu'd ThroCLEs (raiſing his voic 
and action) being thus, even by Scepticiſiu it-(cll 
convinc'd the more ſtill of my own being, and 0 
this /e, of mine, “ That 'tis a real ſelf, draw 
out, and copy'd from another principal and 
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60 gina! ar r (che g green 91” of the wor! x len- Sed. 1. 
deavour to be really ne with eit, and confor mable 8 
to it, as far as lam able. 1 co, Fes, that as there 
541 tal mats, one body of the whoie ; ſo to 
thi: ody there is ar order, to this order a MIND 
WT that to this gegeral MIN cach particular one mult 
„uc relation; as being of vke tubltance (as much 
as we can underitand of /utytarce) alike ative upon 
body, original to motion and order; alike ſimple, 
uncompounded, individual; of like energy, effect, 
and operation; and more like ſtil, if it co- operates 
with it to general good, and ſtrives t wv//7 accord- 
ing to the belt of avi//s, So that it cannot ſurely 
but ſeem natural, „That the particular MIND 
« ſhou'd ſeek its happineſs in conformity with the 

« generaleone, and endeavour to reſemble it in its 
« higheſt ſimplicity and excellence.“ 


THEREFORE, now, ſaid I, good ThHEoOCLEs, 
be once againſt the Zrthuſraſt; and let me hear 
a-new that divine ſong with which I was lately 
charm'd, I am already got over my qualm, and 
begin better than ever to fancy ſuch à nature as 
you ſpeak of; inſomuch that I ſind my-ſelf mighti- 
ly in its intereſt, and concern'd that all ſhou'd go 
happily and well with it. Tho at the rate it often 
runs, I can ſcarce help being in ſome pain on its 
account. 

Fear not, my friend, reply'd he. For know Energy of 
that every particular NATURE certainly and con- nature, 
ltantly produces what is good to it. ſelf; unleſs ſome- 
thing /ore3g72 diſturbs or hinders it, cither by over- 
powering and corrupting it whiz, or by violence 
from without, Thus nature in the patient ſtrug- 
eles to the laſt, and ſtrives to throw off the diſtem- 
per. Thus even in theſe plants we ſee round us, 
every particular NATURE thrives, and attains its 
perfection, if nothing from av/7hout obltructs it, 
nor any thing Foreign has already 1mpair'd or wound- 
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Part 3. ed it; and even in this caſe, it does its utmoſt ſtil i rekir 


to redeem it:ſelf. 
Dij; CM + 
pers. 


General 


good. 


Reſignati- 


N. 


What are all weakneſſes, dif. to ce 
tortions, ſickneſſes, imperfed births, and the ſeem- 1 
ing contradictions and perverſitys of nature, other WM take 
than of this fort? And how ignorant mult one be Ml cn te 
of all natural cauſes and operations, to think that WM (cnt. 
any of theſe diſorders happen by a miſcarriage of Ml sol 
the particular nature, and not by the force of ſome WM and 
foreign nature which over-powers it? If therefore {WM yeltc 
every particular nature be thus conſtantly and un-“ 
erringly true to it-ſelf, and certain to produce only B 
what is good for it- ſelf, and conducing to its own WI me. 
Tight ſtate ; ſhall not the general- one, the nat: Ml denc 
of the whole, do full as much? Shall that alone MR are 
miſcarry or fail? Or is there any thing ãareign which U 
ſhou'd at any time do violence upon it, or force i the 1 
out of its natural way? If not, then all it pro- on; 
duces is to its own advantage and good; the % with 
of all in general: and what is for the good of all, MM their 
in general, is 7 and goed, *'Tis ſo, ſaid ,“ pr 
J confeſs. It 
THEN you ought to reſt ſatisfy'd, reply 'd he; T 
and not only ſo, but be pleas'd and rejoice at what how 
happens, knowing whence it comes, and to w [trati 


perfection it contributes. the p 
Le 

BLESS me! ſaid I, TurocrEs, into what ai are n 
ſuperſtition are you like to lead me! I thought if And 
heretofore the mark of a ſuperſtitious mind, to fearch\ſ ation 
for providence in the common accidents of life, ard thing 
aſcribe to the divine power thoſe common dilalter D. 
and calamitys which nature has entail d on mankind, 1 ave 
But now, I find, I mult place all in general to ona thi 
account; and viewing things thro a kind of mag even 
cal plaſs, I am to ſee the worſt of Z//s transform exitte 
to god, and admire equally whatever comes foi 10 
one and the ſame perfect hand — But no matter; | A) 
can ſarmount all. Go on, Turo ls, and let mall © Th 
adyiſc you in my own behalf, that ſince you hav © 4 7 
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WY cekindled me, you do not by delaying give me time Sect. 1. 
do cool again. 1 


g | wou'd have you know, reply'd he, I ſcorn to 
WT take the advantage of a warm fit, and be behold- 
en to temper or imagination for gaining me your aſ- 
1 WM (cnt. Therefore c er I go yet a ſtep farther, I am 
WJ rcfolv'd to enter again into cool reaſon with you, 
WM and aſk, if you admit for proof what I advanced 
re MI yelterday upon that head, Of a univerſal UNI | 
« ON, coherence, or ſvympathizing of things?“ | 
By force of probability, ſaid I, you overcame Principle 
me. Being convinc'd of a conſent and correſpon- of order, 
dence in all we ſaw of things, 1 conſider'd it as 
unreaſonable not to allow the ſame throughout ! 
UNREASONABLE indeed! reply'd he, For in 
the infinite re/idue, were there no principle of uni- 
on; it wou'd ſeem next to impoſſible, that things 
within our ſphere ſhou'd be conſiſtent, and keep 
their order. For what was infinite, wou'd be 
« predominant,” verge 
It ſeems ſo. 
TELL me then, faid he, after this #1797 own'd, 
how you can refuſe to allow the name of demon- 
[tration to the remaining arguments, which eſtabliſh 
the government of a perfect mind. 
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And whatever ſeems vitious or imperfect in the cre- 
ation, puts a ſtop to further coucluſions, till the 
thing be ſolv'd. 

Dip you not then, ſaid he, agree with me, when 
| aver'd that the appearances mutt of neceſlity ſtand 
as they are, and things ſeem altogether as imperfect, 
even on the conceſſion of a perfect ſupreme Mind 
11m ( exiitent ? 
did fo, 

AND is not the ſame reaſon good ſtill, viz, 
t mel © That in an infinity of things, mutually relative, 
a mind which ſees not infinitely, can ſee nothing hence. 


IWhy unt- 


You ſolutions, ſaid I, of the 2/ appearances Phaenomes 
are not perfect enough to paſs for demonſtration, #s of ill, 
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Part 3. fully ; and muſ} therefore frequently ſee that a 
Wn © mmperfett, which in it ſelf is really perfect. 


The reuſon is {till good. 

Axk the appearances, then, any objecion tg 
our hypotheſis ? 

None, whilit they remain appearances only, 

CaN you then prove them 19 be any more? For 
if you cannot, you pro: e nothing And that it lies 
on you 1% prove, you plainly fee : ſince the upp ur. 
ances do not only agree with the !:yputhehs, bat 
are a necefiary conſequence {rum ic. Jo bit ne 
prove, therefore, in this caſe, is, in a mi nr, the 
lame as to bid me be infinite, For nothing belide 
what is ue can {ce infinite commextons, 

THe preiumprion, I mult confeſs, ſaid I, by this 
reckoning, is wholly on your fide, Yet till this 
is only preſumption, 

Take demonſtration then, ſaid he, if you can 


Demonſtra- endure 1 ſhou'd reaſon thus abitractedly and Crily, 


ian. 


The appearances of 1LL, you ſay, are not necclia- 
nly that 1LL they repreſent to us. 

I own it. 

THEREFORE what they repreſent may poſibly 
be GOOD. 

It may. 

AxD therefore there may poſſibly be no 72/111 
in things: bat all may be perfectly concurrent toone 
intereſt; the intereſt of that univerſal oxE, 

It may be ſo. 

Way, then, if it may be ſo (be not ſurpriz'd) 
It follows that it muſt be ſo;”” on the account of 
that great nt, and ſimple /e{/-principle which you 
have granted in e w HOLE. For whatever is pol- 
fible iz: the avhole, the nature or mind of the ae 


will put in execution for the wh-le's good: and i 


it be poſſible to exclude 1LL, it will exclude it, 
Therefore ſince notwithſtanding the appearances, 
'tis poſſible that 1LL may actually be excluded; 
count upon it, * That actually it is excluded. 
For nothing merely payive can oppole this uguyer: 
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ally active principle. If any thing active oppoſe it, Sect, 1. 
WY 


Allow it, Mani- 
Tis impoſſible. For were there in nature fav9 chaciſm. 


or more principles, either they mult agree, or not, 
If they agree not, all muſt be confuſion, till one be 
predominant, If they agree, there mult be ſome 
natural reaſon for their agreement; and this natu- 
ral reaſon cannot be from chance, but from ſome 
particular defign, contrivance, or thought: which 
brings us up again to ONE principle, and makes the 
other 7419 to be ſubordinate. And thus when we 
have compar'd each of the 7hree opinions, viz. 
« That /here is no deſigning ative principle ; That 
« there is more than ;, or, That ſinally there 
« /5 but ONE 3” we ſhall perccrve, that the only 
conſiſtent opinion is the /a/r. And ſit ce 972 or ter 
of theſe opinions mult of neceſſity be true; what 
can we determine, other than that the 44 18, and 
muit be ſo, demonſtrably ? If it be demonſtration, 
* That in /ires opinions, one of which mult ne- 
ceſſarily be true, tabs being plainly abſurd, the 
« third mult be the truth.“ 

FxouUGH, ſaid I, THEOCLES, My doubts are 
vaniſh'd. MAL1CE and CHANCE (vain phantoms!) 
have yielded to that a//-prevalent wisDom which 
you have eſtabl:ſh'd. You are conqueror in the cool 
way of reaſon, and may with honour now grow 
warm again, in your poetick vein, Return there- 
fore, I intreat you, once more, to that perfection 
of being; and addreſs your-ſelt to it as before, on 
our approaches to theſe ſilvan ſcenes, where firſt it 
ſcem'd to inſpire you, I ſhall now no longer be in 


| danger of imagining either -magick or ſuperſtition in 


the caſe ; ſince you invoke no other yoWER than 
that ſingle or, which ſeems ſo natural. 


THUS I continue then, ſaid THEtocLEs, ad- 
dreſſing my-ſelf, as you wou'd have me, to that 
guardian-DEITY and e ˖,, whom We are to 


Concluſion, 
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Part 3. imagine preſent here; but not here only, For, « 9 
mighty GENIUS! Sole-animating and inſpirig 

Meditation. ** power! Author and ſubject of theſe thoughts! « Bi 
j * Thy influence is univerſal, and in all thing; WWF mals 
| % thou art inmoſt, From thee depend their ſeceĩĩ how 
) * ſprings of action. Thou mov'it them with an its / 
ö irreſitible unweary'd force, by ſacred and im-! 1. 
lable /a, fram'd for the good of each particular ox, 
© being; as beſt may ſute with the perfection, ie WF follo 
* and vigour of he awhcle, The vital principle wi tard 
widely thar'd, and infinitely vary'd ; diſpers MF beyc 
throughout; no-where extin&t, All lives; ard Wo! 
by ſucceſſion ſtill revives, The temporary being bod) 
quit their borrow'd forms, and yield their ele- loſe 
| mentary ſubſtance to new-comers. Call'd, ni cthe 


cerni 
acute 


— — 
LY 
LY 


de their ſeveral twins, to life, they view the liguti forc 
and viewing paſs; that others too may be ipce-M mor 
„ tators of the goudly ſcene, and greater numbers bey: 
« ſtill enjoy the privilege of Nx a TuRE. Munihcen © 1 
„and great, ſhe imparts her-ſeli to molt ; ard too 
% makes the ſubjects of her bounty infinite, Nougir vhe 
ce ſtays her haſtning hand, No time nor ſubſtanc , hol, 
* js loſt or un improvd. New forms ariſe: and to e 
« when the old diſſolve, the matter whence they city 
* were compos'd is not left uſeleſs, but wrought MF er t 
«© with equal management and art, even in c:r-Mif © 1 
e rupticn, nature's ſeeming waſte, and vile abhor- WF the 
* rence, The abject ſtate appears merely as % plas 
„ avay or paſſage to ſome better, But coud vel © 1 
« nearly view it, and with indifference, remote WF of 
&« from the antipathy of ſenſe; we then perhaps der 
e ſhou'd higheſt raiſe our admiration: convinced tro 
&« that even the way it-ſelf was equal to the end. fer 
y « Nor can we judg leſs favorably of that conſum- WM fro 
| & mate art exhibited thro all the works of nature; MF 5 
0 * ſince our weak eyes, help'd by mechanic art, WF rea 
\ e diſcover in theſe works a hidden {cenc of won BF we 
4 „ders; worlds within worlds, of infinite minute: elf 
if « neſs, tho as to art {till equal to the greateſt, and cy; 


pregnant with more wonders than the molt di- 
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« BuT 'tis in vain for us to ſearch the bulky 
mals of MATTER ſeeking to Know its nature; 
bow great the whale i it-ſelf, or even how { ſmall 
Its parts. 
Ir knowing only ſome of the rules of moT1- 
© ox, we ſeck to trace it further, tis in vain we 
follow it into the bodys it has rcach d. Our 
i tardy apprehenſions fail us, and can reach nothing 
beyond the body it ſelf, thro which it is diffus d. 
Wonderful bein (if we may call it 10) wich 
bodys never receive, except from others which 
loſe it; nor ever loſe, unleſs by imparting it to 
others. Even without change of place it has its 
force: and bodys big with motion labour to 
© move, yet ſtir not; whilſt they expreſs an energy 
beyond our comprehenſion. 

© Ix vain too we purſue that phantom TIME, 
ard too ſmall, and yet too mighty for our graſp : 

WF when ſhrinking to a narrow point, it {capes our 
anc: WF hold, or mocks our ſcanty thought by ſwelling 
and WF to eternity: an object unproportion'd to our capa- 
they city, as is thy being, O thou antient Car/e/ old- 
uoht 8 cr than ye, yet young with freſh eternity. 
c:r-8 © Ix vain we try to fathom the abyſs of s AHR, 
nor- the ſcat of thy extenſive being; of which no 
e place is empty, no void which is not full, 
1 veil © Ix vain we labour to underſtand that principle 
mote ofs £xS8E and THOUGHT, which ſeeming in us to 
haps FF depend ſo much on 12977072, yet differs ſo much 
inc d from it, and from matter it-ſelf, as not to ſuf- 
end. fer us to conceive how thought can more reſult 
ſum· WM from this, than this ariſe from thought. But 
ture; ¶ thought we own pre- eminent, and confeſs the 
art, WF realle(t of beings; the only exiſtence of which 
won- WF we are made ſure of, by being conſcious. All 
nute-elſe may be only dream and ſhadow, All which 
ad cicn ſenſe ſuggeſts may be deceitful, The 


2.39 


(cerning ſenſe, join'd with the greateſt art, or the Sect. 1. 
acuteſt reaſon, can penetrate or unfold. YN 
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ce SENSE it. ſelf remains ſtill; x E ASO ſubſiſts; ang 
* THOUGHT maintains its eIderſhib of being. Thus 
are we in a manner conſcious of that original 
« and eternally exiſtent THOUGHT, whence we de. 
te rive our own, And thus the aſſurance we hare 
ce of the exiſtence of beings above our ſenſe, and at 
© THEE (the great exemplar of thy works) comes 
« from thee, the ALL-TRUE, and perfect, why 
&« haſt thus communicated thy-ſelf more immedi. 
&« ately to us, ſo as in ſome manner 79 inhabit with. 
ein our ſouls ; thou who art original $80 ui, dif- 
46 fuſive, vital in all, inſpiriting the avhsle / 

* ALL nature's wonders ſerve to excite and pet. 
« fect this idea of their author. *Tis here he ſuf. 
« fers us to ſee, and even converſe with him, in a 
* manner ſutable to our frailty. How glorious is 
« jt to contemplate him, in this nobleſt of his 
« works apparent to us, the Hem of the bigger 
« qr“ 


HERE I muſt own, *twas no ſmall comfort t9 
me, to find that, as our meditation turn d, ve 
were likely to get clear of an entangling abſtruſe 
philoſophy. I was in hopes THEO CU Es, as he pro- 
ceeded, might {lick cloſer to nature, ſince he was 
now come upon the borders of our world. And 
here I wou'd willingly have welcom'd him, had! 
thought it ſafe at preſent to venture the lealt inter- 
ruption. 

„ BESIDES the neighbouring planets (continud 
he, in his rapturous (train) “ what multitudes ot 
©« H STARS did we ſce ſparkle, not an hour ago, 
in the clear night, which yet had hardly yielded 
© to the day? How many others are diſcover'd by 
« the help of art? Yet how many remain (till, 
% beyond the reach of our diſcovery ! Crouded a 
ce they ſeem, their diſtance from each other is 4 
« unmcaſurable by art, as is the diſtance between 
« them and us. Whence we are naturally taught 
ce the immenſity of that Be1NG, who thro thei 
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immenſe ſpaces has diſpoz'd ſuch an infinite of Sec. 1. 


wif © bodys, belonging each (as we may well pre- 
a ſume) to ſyſtems as comptcat as our own world: 
le. © fince even the ſmalleſt ſpark of this bright g- 
well © /axy may vie with chis our $UN ; which ſhin- 
off © ing now full out, gives us new life, exalts our 
nc * ſpirits, and makes us tcel Divixiity more pre- 
rho ſent. 
di. « PRODIGIOUS ORB! Bright ſource of vital 
ch- © heat, and ſpring of day! Soft flame, yet 
df. how intenſe, how active ! How dlitfuſive, and how 
« vaſt a ſubſtance ; yet how collected thus w lin 
et · . it- ſelf, and in a glowing maſs conſin d to tie cen- 
uf. © ter of this planetary worid! - being! 
in 28 © Brighteſt image, and repreſentative of e A- 
3) 4240 ſupreme of the corporeal world! Un- 


„ perihing in grace, and of undecaying youth! 
ger © fair, beaucitul, and hardly mortal creature ! By 
© what ſecret ways dolt thou rece:ve the fupplys 
& which maintain thee {till in fuck uaweary'a vi- 
t roll © gour, and un cxhauſted glory; notwith: SOUS 
wel © thoſe eternally emitted {treams, and tha. counts 
rule nual -xpence of vital creaſures, which inligbten 

pro-“ and invigorate the ſurrounding vorlds? —— 
was © Akound him al! tie pLAxXZTS, with this 
And © our earth, ſingle, or with attendants, conticue'ly 
ad I © move; ſecking to: reCely e tae Heluag of his ligbt, 
ter-“ and lively warmth ' Towards hi they ſcem ta 
tend with prone letcent, as ty their center; but 


aud happily controul'd itill by another impulic, 
es oil © cy keep their heavenly der; and in jult 
ago“ dumbers, and exactelt meaſure, go the ee 


14:00 rounds. 

d bi © 3ur, O thou who art the author and modi- 
(till, © fer of theſe various motions! O ſovereign a and 
:d 25 hole jus ver, by whoſe hign art the rolling fp! ne res 
18 5 are govern'd, and theſe ſtupe :ndous bo lys ot our 
wen © world hold their uurcieuting courſes! O wiie 
ugh Economilt, aud powerful chick, whom all tae 

cle Vor. II. 
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cc elements and powers of nature ſerve ! How haſt 
« thou animated theſe moving worlds? What ſpi- 
« rit or ſoul infus'd? What bias fix'd? Or how 
« encompals'd them in liquid ther, driving them 
cc as with the breath of living winds, thy active and 
ce unweary'd miniſters in this intricate and mighty 
& work ? 

„ Txvs powerfully are the Hemm held intire, 
« and kept from fatal interfering. Thus is our 
cc þ,nderous GLOBE directed in its annual courſe ; 
c daily revolving on its own center: whillt the ob- 
& {cquious moon with double labour, monthly 
« ſurrounding this our bigger orb, attends the mo- 
e tion of her ſiſter-planet, and pays in common 
« her circular homage to the /. 


* YET is this ν]nuſion-GLoOHH, this au- con- 


© tainer, of a much narrower compaſs even than 
« other its fellow-wanderers of our ſyſtem. How 
« narrow then mult it appear, compar'd with the 


66 capacious Hen of its own /un! And how nar- 


& row, or as nothing, in reſpect of thoſe /7numne- 
« rable ſyſtems of other apparent ſuns! Yet how 
ce immenſe a body it ſeems, compar'd with ours of 
ce human form, a borrow'd remnant of its variable 
« and oft-converted ſurface! tho animated with a 


& ſublime celeſtial ſpirit, by which we have rela- 


tion and tendency to hee our heavenly Sire, 
center of ſouls; to whom theſe ſpirits of ours 
„ by nature tend, as earthly bodys to their proper 
center. O did they tend as unerringly and 
ce con{tantly ! — But 742u alone compoſeſt the diſ- 
orders of the corporeal world, and from the relt- 
leſs and fighting elements raiſed that peaceful con- 
« cord, and conſpiring beauty of the cever-flourillt- 
« 1ng creation, 
&« jarring motions of intelligent beings, and in due 
&« time and manner cauſe them to find their reſt; 
making them contribute to the good and per- 
&« fectionof the UNLVERSE, thy all. good and perfect 
« qyork,” 


Even ſo canſt thou convert theſe 
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HERE again he broke off, looking on me as if Sec, 1. 
he expected I ſhou'd ſpeak z which when he found Cw 


plainly I wou'd not, but continu'd ſtill in a poſture 
of muſing thought: why PaiLocLEs! (faid he, 
with an air of wonder) what can this mean, that 
you ſhou'd ſuffer me thus to run on, without the 
lealt interruption? Have you at once given over 
your {crupulous philoſophy, to let me range thus at 
pleaſure thro theſe zrial ſpaces and imaginary re- 
gions, where my capricious fancy or caſy faith has 
led me? I wou'd hare you to conſider better, and 
know, my PHILOCLES, that I had never truſted my- 
ſelf with you in this ve of Enthufraſm, had I uot 
rely d on you to govern it a uttle better, 

[ FinD then, ſaid I (rouzing my: ſelf from my 
muſing poſture) you expect I ſhou'd ſerve you in 
the ſame capacity as that muſician, whom an an- 
tient orator made uſe of at his elbow, to ſtrike 
ſach moving notes as rais d him when he was per- 


ceiv d to fink; and calm'd him again, when his, 


impetuous ſpirit was tranſported in too high a 
ſtrain, 

You imagine right, reply'd TyeocLEs; and 
therefore I am reſolv'd not to go on, till you have 
promis'd to pull me by the fleeve when I grow 
extravagant, Be it fo, ſaid I; you have my 
promiſe. But how if inſtead of riſing in 
my tranſports, I ſhou'd grow flat and tireſom : 
wat lyre or inſtrument wou'd you imploy to raiſe 
me? 

Tux danger, I told bim, cou'd hardly be ſup- 
dos d to lie on this hand. His ci: was a plenti- 
ful one; and his Enthu/raſm in no likelihood of 
falling him. His ſubject too, as well as his num- 
bers, wou'd bear him out, And with the advantage 
of the rural ſcene around us, his number'd proſe, 
thought, ſupply'd the room of the belt paitoral 
long, For in the manner I was now wrought 
up, 'twas as agreeable to me to hear him, in this 
kind of paſſion, inyoke his /tars and elements, as 
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to hear one of thoſe amorous /hepherds complaining 
to his lach, and making the woods and rocks re. 
{ound the name of her whom he ador'd, Begin 
therefore (continu'd I, ſtill preſſing him) begin a. 
new, and lead me boldly thro your le I. 
WV herever there is danger, be it on either hand, | 
promiſe to give you warning, when I perccive it, 


LET us begin then, ſaid he, with this our ele 
0770114 of EARTH, Which yonder we ſee cultivated 
with ſuch care by the early fwains now working in 
the plain below. © Unhappy reſtleſs nu, who 
« firſt diſdain d theſe peaceful labours, gentle rural 
« taſks, pertorm'd with ſuch delight! What Fride 
« or what. ambiii9n bred this ſcorn? Hence all 
« thoſe fatal evils of your race, enormous 4% 1g, 
« de ſpiſing homely fare, ranges thro ſeas and lands, 
« ritles the globe; and men ingenious to their mi- 
4% (cry, work out for themſelves the means of hea- 
« vier labour, anxious cares, and ſoriow: not {4- 
« tis fy'd to turn and manure for their uſe the whole- 
«© ſom and beneficial mould of this their An, 
„they dig yet deeper, and ſceking out imaginary 
* wealth, they ſcarch its very entrails. 

* HERE, led by curiolity, we find mizerals of 
« ditcrent natures, which by their ſimplicity diſco- 
«« yer no leſs of the divine art, than the moit com- 
« pounded of nature's works. Some are found 
« capable of ſurpriſing changes; others as durable, 
« ard hard to be deltroy'd or chang'd by fire, or 
c utmolt art, So various are the ſubjects of our 
« contemplation, that even the ſtudy of theſe in- 
« glorious parts of nature, in the nether world, 1s 
able ir-ſelf alone to yield large matter and em- 
ployment for the buſieſt ſpirits of men, who in 
the labour of theſe experiments can willingly 
conſume their lives. But the noiſom poilon- 
ce ous ſteams which the earth breathes from thee 
« dark caverns, where ſhe conccals her treaſures, 
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« ſuffer not prying mortals to live long in this Sect. . 


« ſearch, 

Ho w comfortable is it to thoſe who come out 
hence alive, to breathe a purer AIR] to ſee the 
* rejoicing light of day! ard tread the fertile 
„ground! How gladly they contemplate the ſur- 
face of the earth, their habitation, heated and 
2 enhiven'd by the /#u7, and temper'd by the freſh 

alk of fanning breezes! Theſe exerciſe the reſty 
„ plants, and ſcour the unactive globe. And when 
the ſn draws hence thick clouded ſteams and 
 vapours, tis only to digeſt and exalt the unwhole- 
« ſome particles, and commit em to the ſprightly 
«AIR; Which ſoon imparting its quick and vital 
« ſpirit, renders em again with improvement to 
« the earth, 1n gentle breathings, or in rich dews, 
«and fruitful ſhowers. The ſame air, moving 
« abont the mighty maſs, enters its pores, im- 
« pregnating the whole: and both the / and 
„AIR conſpiring, ſo animate this mvther-earth, 
that tho ever breeding, her vigour is as grcat, 
& her beauty as freſh, and her looks as charming, 
as if ſhe newly came out of the forming hands of 
« her Creator. 

«© How beautiful 's the waTER among the in- 
« ferior earthly works! Heavy, liquid, and tranſ- 
* parent : without the ſpringing vigour and expan- 
«five force of air; but not without activity. 
« Stubborn and un-yielding, when compreſs'd ; 


2 


« but placidly avoiding force, and bending every 


„way with ready fluency ! Inſinuating, it diſſolves 
the lumpiſh earth, frees the intangled bodys, 
« procures their intercourſe, and ſummons io the 
field the keen terreſtrial particles; whoic happy 
« {trifes ſoon ending in {tric union, produce the 


various forms which we behold. How valt are 
| © the abyfles of the ea, where this ſoft element 


is ſtor d; and whence the ſun and winds ex- 
« tracing, raiſe it into clouds! Theſe ſoon con- 
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verted into rain, water the thirſty ground, ang 


ſupply a-freth the ſprings and rivers; the com. 

fort of the neighbouring plains, and ſweet xe. 

freſhmer:t of all animals. 

© ByT whither thail we trace the ſources of 
LIGHT? or in Chat ocean comprehend the ly. 
minous matter ſo wide diffus'd thro the immenſs 

ſpaces which it fills? What ſeats ſhall we align 
to that fierce element of FIRE, too active to be 
conſin'd within the compaſs of the /#7, and not 
excluded even the bowels of the heavy earth? 
The azr it-ſelf ſubmits to it, and ſerves as its 
inferior inſtrument, Even this our /, with 
all thoſe numerous ſuns, the glittering hoſt of 
heaven, ſeem to receive from hence the vall ſup- 
plys which keep them ever 1a their ſplendid 
ſtate. The invifible getberial ſubſtance, penc- 


trating both liquid and ſolid bodys, is diffus'd | 


throughout the univerſe, It cheriſhes the cold 
dull maſſy glabe, and warms it to its center, lt 
forms the minerals; givcs life and growth to ve- 
getables; kindles a ſoft, inviſible, and vital ame 
in the breaſts of living creatures; frames, ani- 
mates, and nurſes all the various forms; ſparing, 
as well as imploying for their uſe, thoſe /ilphu- 
rous and combuſtivle matters of which they are 
compos d. Benign and gentle amidſt all, it (ill 
maintains this happy peace and concord, accord- 
ing to its ſtated and peculiar laws, But theſe 
once broken, the acquitted be/7g takes its co. uſe 


unrul'd. It runs impetuous thro the fatal 


breach, and breaking into viſible and fierce umανν. 
paſſes triumphant o'er the yielding forms, con- 
verting all into it-ſelf, and diſſolving now thoſe 


« ſyſtems, which it-ſelf before had form d. I 


thus 


HERE ThEOCLEs ſtopt on a ſudden, when {as 


he imagin'd) I was putting my hand out, 10 l 
hold on bis flecve. 


— 


F e 


O PurLOCLES, ſaid he, 'tis well remember' d. Scct. 1. 
| was growing too warm, I find; as well 1 might 


indeed, in this t element. And here perhaps I 
might have talk'd yet more myſteriouſly, had you 
been one who cou'd think otherwiſe than in the 
common way of the ſoft flames of /zve, You 
might, perhaps, have hcard wonders in this kind : 
« tow all things had their being hence, and how 
« their nobleſt end was to be here wrapt up, con- 
„ſum'd and loft,” —But in theſe high flights, I 
might pothbly have gone near to burn my wings. 
INDEED, faid I, you might well expect the fate 
of Icarus, for your high- ſoaring. But this, in- 
deed, was not what I fear d. For you were got 
above danger; and, with that devouring element 
on your tide, had maſter d not only the /n him- 
ſelf, but every thing which ſtood in your way. I 
was afraid it might, in the iſſue, run to what they 
tell us of a ui ſal conflagration ; in which I knew 
not how 1t might go, poſſibly, with our GEN Ius. 
l am glad, faid he, PyiLoCLES ! to find this 
crown ſuch a concern with you, But you may reſt 


ſecure here, if the cafe you meant were that peri2- 


lical conflagration talk d of by ſome Ye phe rs. 
For there the Gentus wou'd of neceſſity be all in 
all: and in thoſe intervals of creation, when no 
form, nor ſpecies exiſted any-where out of Ve di- 
tne mind, all then was DIT: all was that oxEe, 
collected thus within it ſelf, and ſubſiſting (as they 
magin'd) rather in a more ſimple and perfect man- 
rer, than when multiply'd in more ways, and be- 
coming productive, it unfolded it ſelf in the various 
map of nature, and this Fair viftole world, 

bur for my part, ſaid 1 (interrupting him) who 
can much better ſee Divinity unfolded, than in 
that iu and /olitary age before creation; I 
coud with you wou'd g0 a little further with me 
in the map of nature; eſpecially if deſcending from 
jeur lofty flights, you wou'd be content to 
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Part 3. Pitch upon this humble ſpot of EARTH ; where! 
WY eu'd better acrompany vou, Where-e er you led th 
me, 6 fo 

Bur you, reply'd he, who wou'd confine me tg 


« 04 

this heavy ear, muſt yet allow me the ſame wing . 4 
of fancy. How elſe ſhall 1 fly with you, thro b pi 
ferent climates, from pole to pole, and from the Hut 
frigid to the torrid zone? « of 


O, sap I, for this purpoſe I will allow you ebe 
the PEGasvs of the poets, or that wing d ori u ſu 
fin which an Italiau poet of the moderns dare u « {iz 


one of his heroes: vet on this condition, that you hi 

take no {uch extravagant flight, as his was, to the to 

| moon; but keep cloicly to this orb of earth, « ro 
' ( de 


SINCE you will have it ſo, reply'd Tuxo cis,“ 
let us try firſt on the darkeſt and moſt imperfect Hv 
parts of our map, and ſee how you can indure the u 
= proſpect, Hou oblique and faintly looks the / 
| | « ſun on yonder climates, far remov'd from him H 

| « How tedious are the w/zters there! How deep“ pi 
| | &« the horrors of the night, and how uncomfortable We tr 
| e even the light of day! The freezing winds em- N ca 
« ploy their fierceſt breath, yet are not ſpent with {ME th 
„blowing. The ſea, which elſewhere is ſcarce “ co 
* confin'd within its limits, hes here immur'd n th 
walls of chryſtal. The ſnow covers the hills, “ 
and almolt fills the loweſt vallys. How wide and, 
* deep it lies, incumbent o'er the plains, hiding“ ge 
ce the ſluggith rivers, the ſhrubs, and trees, the“ be 
« dens of beaſts, and manſions of diſtreſs d ard M** by 
„ feeble men! See! where they lie conſn del 
© hardly ſecure againſt the raging cold, or the at. 
e tacks of the wild beaſts, now maſters of the walt-W © we 
« ed field, and forc'd by hunger out of the naked © ric 
& woods, Yet not diſhearten'd (ſuch is the“ gr 
ce force of human breaſts) but thus provided for, ba 
& by art aud prudence, the kind compenſating y eit © th 
of heayen, men and their herds may wait tor i 


be 
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« releaſe. For at length the ſun approaching, melts Sec. 1. 
the ſnow, ſets longing men at liberty, and ar- 
« fords them means and time to make proviſion a- 
0. gain(t the next return of cold, It breaks the 
nos  « icy fetters of the main; where valt ſca-monſters Meditations 
lit . picrce thro floating and, with arms which can 1 
the „ withitand the chryital rock: whilſt others, who 10 
« of themſelves ſeem great as iſlands, are by their 
vou WF bulk alone arm'd againſt all but man; whoſe 
( ſuperiority over creatures of ſuch ſtupendous 
to lize and force, ſhou'd make him . mindful of We! 
vou his privilege of reaſon, and force him humbly Will 
the to adore the great Compoſer of theſe wond- 
« rous frames, and author of his own ſuperior wiſ- 
« dom. % 
s, Bor leaving theſe dull climates, ſo little fa- 1 
{ct WW * vor'd by the ſun, for thote happier regions, on 5 
the which he looks more kindly, making perpetuul N 
the mmer; how great an alteration do we find? 
um! His purer 4% confounds weak- ſighted mortals, 1 
acep WM pierc'd by his ſcorching beams. Scarce can they 1 
table e tread the glowing ground. The air they breatge 11 
em. cannot enough abate the #7e which burns within 
with Wh their panting breaſts. Their bodys melt. O'er- | 
:arce MW © come and fainting, they ſeek the ſhade, and wait p | 
n the cool refreſhments of the night, Yer oft the 
hills, BW © beunteοννẽ.d Crt A TOR beftows other refrefſaments. 
andi“ He calls a veil of Nude before em, and raiſes 
ding gentle gales ; favour'd by which, the men and 
the“ bealts purſuc their labours; and plants retreſh'd 
| ard © © by dews and were, © can gladly bear the warm- 
in“ eſt ſun-beams. 
e at. Axp here the varying ſcene opens to new 
waſt · © wonders, We ſee a country rich with g, but 
akeal © richer with the fragrant /p/ces it atfords. How 
ö the © gravely move the largeſt of /and-creatures on the 
fe © banks of this fair river! How ponderous are 
eite © their arms, and vaſt their ſtrength, with cou- 
tor ai © rage, and a ſenſe ſuperior to the other bealts ! 
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Part 3. 
— 
Meditation. 


"The MORALISTS, 


ec Yet are they tam'd (we ſee) by mankind, ud and 
brought even to fight their battles, rather as 4. . 
« Iys and confederates, than as ſlaves.—- But u e 
eus turn our eyes towards theſe ſmaller, and mom 2 
curious objects; the numerous and devouring jy. ” the 
« /2&s on the trees in theſe wide plains. Howl 3 


6 ſhining, ſtrong, and laſting are the ſubtile threds Ml Wir 
„ {pun from their artful mouths ! Who, beſide 5 _ 
« All-awiſe, has taught 'em to compole the beauti- ſun 
« ful ſoft ſhells, in which recluſe and bury'd, yet 'new 
ce ſtill alive, they undergo ſuch a ſurprizing change; et 
« when not deſtroy'd by men, who clothe and adorn of t 
ce themſclves with the labours and lives of theſe luc 
« weak creatures, and are proud of wearing ſuch bier 
« inglorious ſpoils? How ſumptuouſly apparel'd, MM *? 
gay, and ſplendid, are all the various i»/eds which dec 
feed on the other plants of this warm region! Th 
How beautiful %e plants themſelves in all their I © 
« various growths, from the triumphant alis donn WI 
& to the humble off / Fr 

*« Now may we fee that happy country where ; and 
precious gums and bal/ams flow from trees; and uff 
« nature yields her moſt delicious fruits. How. 
<« tame and tractable, how patient of labour and of tua 
« thirſt, are thoſe large creatures ; who lifting p W 
« their lofty heads, go led and loaden thro theſe WM 
« dry and barren places ! Their ſhape and temper ty; 
40 mt 


ſhow them fram'd by nature - to ſubmit to man, | 
& and fitted for his ſervice : who from hence ought MM 2 
© to be more ſenſible of his wants, and of the di- 
« vine bounty, thus ſupplying them. 3 
„Bur ſce! not far from us, that /erti/:/? af, 
lands, water'd and fed by a friendly generous 
c ſtream, which, e'er it enters the ſea, divides it- 
« ſelf into many branches, to diſpenſe more equally WW, © 
the rich and nitrous manure, it beſtows ſo. kindly . N 
and in due time, on the adjacent plains. — pal 
Fair image of that fruitful and exuberant nature, 


* who with a flood of bounty bleſſes all things, 


40 
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« rejoicing offspring ! Innumerable are the du- 
« hious forms and unknown ſpecies which drink 
the ſlimy current: whether they are ſuch as leav- 
«ing the ſcorch'd deſarts, ſatiate here their ardent 
thirſt, and promiſcuouſly engendring, beget a 
#monſtrous race; or whether (as tis ſaid) by the 
6 ſun's genial heat, active on the fermenting ooze, 
bnew forms are generated, and iſſue from the r1- 
er's fertile bed, See there the noted tyrant 
of the flood, and terror of its borders! when 
ol ſuddenly diſplaying his horrid form, the aphi- 
neh u, ravager invades the land, quitting his wa- 
% den, and from the dcep emerging, with hi- 
> + deous ruſh, ſweeps o'er the trembling Yin. 
Jn WF {be natives from afar behold with wonder the 
der enormous bulk, ſprung from ſo ſmall an egg. 
7 With horror they relate the monſter's nature, 
; cruel and deceitful : how he with dire hypocriſy, 
here and falle tears, beguiles the ſimple-hearted ; and 
and inſpiring tenderneſs and kind compaſſion, kills 
ow with pious fraud. Sad emblem of chat ſpiri- 
der val plague, dire ſiperſtition! Native of this foil; 
5 up (where firſt “* religion grew unſociable, and a- 
hoſe Fong different worſhippers bred mutual hatred, 
pet *and abhorrence of each others temples. The 
inſection ſpreads : and nations now profane one 


fo 4 
tbe 


Orn 


man, | profa 
voht 'to another, war fiercer, and in religion's cauſe 
d- forget humanity : whilſt ſavage zea/, with meek 


and pious ſemblance, works dreadful maſſacre; 
'and for heaven's ſake (horrid pretence!) makes 
"deſolate the earth, 


of 


Erous 


es it-W Hx xx let us leave theſe monſters (glad if we 
ually 'cou'd here confine em!) and deteſting the dire 
indly 'prolifick ſoil, fly to the vaſt de/arts of theſe 


—— — 
ature, 
hings, 


parts. All ghoſtly and hideous as they appear, 


* VOL. III. pag. 43, 44. KC, 


and, parent-like, out of her many breaſts ſends Sect. 1. 
we nutritious draught in various ſtreams to her CY 
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& they want not their peculiar beautys. The wild. 
c neſs pleaſes. We iccm to live alone with nature. 
« We view her in her innoſt receiles, and con- 
* template her with more delight in tucſe original 
os wilds, than in the artificial labyrinths and fcion'd 
„ vilderneſſes of the palace. The objects of the 
place, the ſcaly ſerpents, the ſavage beaits, and 

& poiſonous infects, n terrible ſoever. or how 
© contrary to human nature, are beauteous 1a them 
6 ſejves, and fit to raiſe our thougats in admira 
6 tion of that divine wiſdom, io far ſuperior to on 
& ſhort views. Unable to declare the uſe or ſer- 
vice of all things in this univerſe, we are yet of 

ha „ far d of the perfection of all, and of the juſtice 

* of that #&c:9y, to which all things are ſab 
* ſervieat, and in reſpect of which, things ſcem 
* ingly deform'd are amiable ; diſorder become 
regular; corruption wholcſom; and poiſons ſucl 
* as theſe we have ſeen) prove healing and bene 
4 ficial. 

Bor behold! thro a vaſt tract of ſky beforg 
cus, the mighty aTLAS rears his lofty head, co 
« ver'd with ſnow, above the clouds. Beneat! 
& the mountain's foot, the rocky country riſes int 
cc hills, a proper baſis of the ponderous mals above 
cc where huge embody'd rocks lie pil d on one an 
« other, and ſeem to prop the high arch of hea 
« yen. See! with what trembling ſteps pout 
& mankind tread the narrow brink of the deep pre 
& cipices | From whence with giddy horror the] 
look down, miſtruſting even the ground whic 
© bears em; whilſt they hear the hollow ſounds 
ce torrents underneath, and {ce the ruin of the in 
„ pending rock; with falling trees which han 
cc with their roots upwards, and ſcem to dia 


) c 
c more ruin after em. Here thoughtleis met 

4% ſeiz'd with the newneſs of ſuch objects, becom 2 
& thoughtful, and willingly contemplate the ice bout 


« ſant changes of this carth's ſurface, They 6 
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© as in one inſtant, the revolutions of paſt ages, Sec. r. 
« the fleeting forms of things, and the decay ecer. -vV/ 
« of this our gabe; whole youth and firſt formiu- Ir. .cutions 
« tion they conſider, whilſt the apparent ſpoil and 
irreparable breaches of the waſted mountain ſhew 

« them the world it-ſelf only as a noble ua, and 


make them think of its approachiag period, 
gut here mid-way the m9urtain, a ſpacious bor- 
der of thick wood harbours our weary 'd travel- 
lers: who now are come among the ever- green 
« and lofty pines, the firs, and noble ced wy whe 
u towring hcads ſeem endleſs in rhe ky; the rt 
« of trees appearing only as ſhrubs befide them. 
« And here a different horror ſciz2s our thelt.; d 
« travellers, when they ſce the day dimin!. .! by 
« the deep ſhades of the vaſt wool; which clo- 
« ſing thick above, ſpreads darkneſs and eternal 
4 night below. The fwnt and gloomy light looks 
& horrid as the ſhade it ſelf: and the profound itill- 
« nets of theſe places impulſes ſilence upon men, 
« ſtruck with the hoarſe echoings of every ſound 
& within the ſpacious caveras of the wood Here 
face aſtoniſnes. Silence it- ſelf ſeems pregnant; 
wuilſt an unknown force works on the nnd. 
„and dubious oHecds move the wakeful ſenſe. 
« Myſterious vet are either heard or funcv'd: 
and various forms of Deity ſeem to preſent the u- 
« ſelves, and appear more matifeſt in theſe ſacred 
« filyan ſcenes; ſuch as of old gave riſe to tem- 
u ples, and favour d the rciigivna of the anticat 
„ world. Even we our-ſelves, who in plain cha- 
ra ters may read DIvivity fromfs many bright 
« parts of earth, chuſe rather the! obicurer 
pl es, TO ſpell o gut that my{tecto! US t: ing, Winch 
* to our weak eyes appears at beſt under a veil of 
* Goud,”'—— 


- 


— 
La 


HERE he paus'd :while, and hogan ro caſt a- 
bout his eyes, which before ſcem' d lin d. He 
For. II. * 


22 — — —— & 
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Part 3. look'd more calmly, with an open countenance and 


rec air; by which, and other tokens, I cou'd ca. ald 
ſily find we were come to an end of our de/cr;/1;. WM of t 

ons; and that whether I wou'd or no, Tatoct:; WM :nd 
| with now reſolv'd to take his leave of the ſublime, plas 
the morning being ſpent, and the farenoon by t tho! 
time well adyanc'd, rob 
t 
SE CT. HH; nific 

me, 
| ETHINKS, ſaid he, PhHrLoCLEs! (chang. N 
|; ing to a familiar voice) we had better leareM j:7 
| theſe unſociable places, whither our fancy has tram. The 
lf ported us, and return to our-ſelves here again, in And 
1 our more converſable woods, and temperate cli-WM cr: 
mates. Here no fierce heats nor colds annoy us, 

no precipices nor cataradts amaze us. Nor need ” 

we here be afraid of our own voices; whilſt wel You 

hear the notes of ſuch a chearful quire, and find 6x+ 

the echoes rather agreeable, and inviting us to ng 

talk. a 114 

I cONFESS, ſaid I, thoſe foreign 2ymphs, (ici! 

there were any belonging to thoſe miraculous wood 

were much too awful beautys to pleaſe me. Hen 

found our familiar home-7ymphs a great deal mot hr 

to my humour, Yet for all this, I cannot he with 

being concern'd for your breaking off juſt when was r: 

were got half the world over, and wanted only tafWeng: 

take AMERICA in our way home. Indeed as forte 

Euxorr, I cou'd excuſe your making any greafitcil 

tour there, becauſe of the little variety it wouMcept 

afford us. Belides that it wou'd be hard to fee No; 

in any view, without meeting ſtill that politic fag. 

of affairs, which wou'd too much diſturb us in o ulg 

ph ifophical flights. But for'the we/ters tract, 8. 

cannot imagine Why you ſhou'd neglect ſuch nob For 

ſubjects as are there; unleſs perhaps the g/d a 

filver, to which I find you ſuch a bitter enemy?) 

trighted you from a mother-ſoil ſo full of it. Het 

theſe countrys had been as bare of thoſe mctals 6s 


e 
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old SPARTA, we might have heard more perhaps Sect. 2. 


of the PERVU's and Mexico's than of all As 14 


and AFRICA, 


We might have had creatures, 
plants, words, mountainr, rivers, beyond any of 
thoſe we have paſs d. How ſorry am I to loſe the 
noble AMmazox! How ſorry 

HERE as I wou'd have proceeded, I ſaw fo ſig- 


nificant a ſmile on ThroCLEs's face, that it ſtopt 
me, out of curioſity, to aſk him his thought, 
NoTHING, ſaid he; nothing but % very ſub- 


jet it· ſelf. Go on. I fee you'll ſiniſh it for me. 


The ſpirit of this fort of prophecy has ſeiz'd you. 


And PHILOCLES, 


JSEAUTY, 


'Tis true, ſaid I, (Turocrrs !) I own it, 
Your genius, the genius of the place, and the 
GREAT GENIUS have at laſt prevail'd, 
longer reſiſt the paſhon growing in me for things of 


the cold indifferent PuiLo- 
LES, is become a purſuer of the ſame y/tericus 


I ſhall no 


* . - < 1 
ur kind; where neither a? 7, nor the can Natura 
it or c4price of man has fpoil'd their genuine or- 


der, by breaking in upon that primitive tate. E- 
ren the rude rocks, the moſſy caverns, the irregu— 
ar unwrought rette, and broken falls of waters, 
with all the horrid graces of the av//derneſs it- ſelt, 
s repreſenting NATURE more, will be the more 
paging, and appear with a magnificence beyond 
tie formal mockery of princely gardens. — — But 
tell me, I intreat you, how comes it, that, ex- 
cepting a few phi/o/ephers of your fort, the only 
people who are enamour'd in this way, and ice the 
ed, the rivers, or ſea-fizores, are your poor 


wloar LOVERS ? 


Say not this, reply'd he, of Lovers only. 


For is it not the fame with yoETS, 


and all thoſe 


other /udezts in NATURE, and the arts Which 


copy after her? In ſhort, is not this the real caſe 
do all who are levers either of the MUSES or the 


GRACES 2? 


SY 


3 #*. 
: eau?) Ss 


Paſſion of 
this kind, 


1 
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Criginal. 


The MORALISTS, 


HowEveR, ſaid I, all thoſe who are deep in th 
this r-9mantick way, are look'd upon, you know, it 
as a pcople either plainly out of their wits, or 0. Wl « 
ver-run with ae/ancholy and“ ExnTHus14sy, 6 
We always endeavour to recall 'em from theſe g. fes 
[itary places. And I muſt own, that often when MM. ;.« 
have found my fancy run this way, I have checkd wi 
my-ſelf; not knowing what it was poſſeſs'd me, int 
when I was-paſhonately ſtruck with objects of this Ml lik 
kind, WC 

No wonder, reply'd he, if we are at a los, en. 
when we purſue the ado for the ſfihſtance. For Ml do 
if we may truſt io what our reaſoning has taught Wl for 
us; Whatever in nature is beautiful or charming, is MW. ax 
only the faint ſhadow of that frff Beauty. So that ha 

' every real LOyE depending on the ind, and being 
only the contemplation of beauty, either as it really WM yo 
is 72 it-/olf, or as it appears imperfectly in the ob- dit 
jets which ſtrike the /enſe how can the rational M fro 
mind reſt here, or be ſatisfy'd with the abſurd en; bn 
ſayment which reaches the ſenſe alone?! flo. 

FxoM this time forward then, ſaid I, I ſhall no fo 
more have reaſon to fear thoſe b-autys which ſtrike Ml roc 
a ſort of melanchely, like the places we have nam'd, MW at 
or like theſe ſolemn greves, No more {hall 1 ad 
avoid the moving accents of /o/? much, or ne 
from the enchanting features of the faireſt human Pr 
face. » iy 

Ir you are already, reply'd he, ſuch a prefcient MI thc 
in this ew LOVE, that you are ſure never to ad: pr 
mire the repreſentative-BEAUTY, except for the ſake 
of the original nor aim at other ex72yme7.t, than fur 
of the rational kind; you may then be conſident. 

I am ſo ; and preſume accordingly, to an- litt 
ſwer for my-ſelf. However I ſhou'd not be ill {atif- Su} 
fy'd, if you explain'd your: ſelf a little better as , thi 

rel 

* See letter of enthuſiaſm, towards the end, Sce ao ſon 
above, p. 50. And VOL. III. p. 24, &c. of 
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this miſtake of mine you ſeem to fear. 


« the ſubjedt lov'd ?” 
fels, is ſtill myſterious. 


The matter, I mult con- 
Imagine then, good PH1- 


rocks, if being taken with the beauty of the ocean 
which you ſee yonder at a diſtance, it ſhou'd come 
into your head, to ſeek how to command it; and 


like ſome mighty admiral, ride maſter of the fea z 
wou'd not the fancy be a little abſurd ? Abſurd 
enough, in conſcience. The next thing I ſhou'd 
do, 'tis likely, upon this frenzy, wou'd be to hire 
ſome bark, and go in nuptial ceremony, VENET1- 
ax-like, to wed the g, which J might call per- 
haps as properly my own, 

LetT who will call it theirs, reply'd Tyr ocrLts, 
you will own the enjoyment of this kind to be very 
diferent from that which ſhou d naturally follow 
from the contemplation of the ocean's beauty, The 
bride groom-d age, who in his ſtately bucentaur 
floats on the boſom of his Tat T1s, has leſs poJe/- 
ian than the poor ſhepherd, who from a hanging 
rock, or point of ſome high promontory, ſtretch'd 
at his eaſe, forgets his feeding flocks, while he 
admires her beauty.——But to come nearer home, and 
make the queſtion ſtill more familiar. Suppoſe (my 
PHiLOCLES!) that, viewing ſuch a tract of coun- 
try; as this delicious vale we ſee beneath us, you 


ſhou'd for the enjoyment of the proſpect, require the | 


property or poſſeſſiu of the land. 

THE covetous fancy, reply'd I, wou'd be as ab- 
ſurd altogether, as that other ambitious one. 

O PxiLOCLES ! ſaid he; may I bring this yet a 
little nearer ? And will you follow me once more? 
Suppoſe that being charm'd, as you ſeem to be, with 


the beauty of theſe TREES, under whoſe ſhade we 


ret, you ſhou'd long for nothing ſo much as to taſte 

ſome delicious f7-4it of theirs; and having obtain'd 

of nature ſome certain reliſh by which theſe corn 

or berrys of the wood became as palatable as the 
1 3 


— 
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Wou'd Set. 2. 
it be any help to tell you, ** That the abſurdity Lu 
« lay in ſeeking /e enjoyment elſewhere than in Enjoyment, 
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figs or peaches of the garden, you ſhou'd afterwards, 
as oft as you reviſited theſe groves, ſeek hence the 
enjoyment of them, by ſatiating yourſelf in theſe 
new delights, 

Tus fancy of this kind, reply'd I, wou'd be ſor- 
didly /uxurizus; and as abſurd, in my opinion, as 
either of the former. 

Cx you not then, on this occaſion, ſaid he, 


call to mind ſome other rms of a fair kind among | 
us, where the admiration of beauty is apt to lead 


to as irregular a conſequence ? 

I FEAR'D, ſaid I, indeed, where this wou'd 
end, and was apprchenſive you wou'd force me at 
laſt to think of certain powerful Forms in human 
kind, which draw after 'em a ſet of eager deren, 
1wi/hes and hopes ; no way ſutable, I mult confeſs, 
to your rational and refin'd contemplation of beauty, 
The proportions of this Iiving architecture, as 
wonderful as they are, inſpire nothing of a /71;z4, 
or contemplative kind. The more they are view'd, 
the further they are from ſatisfying by mere view, 
Let that which ſatisfies be ever ſo diſproportionable 
an effect, or ever ſo foreign to its cauſe; cenſure 
it as you pleaſe, you mult allow however that it's 
natural. So that you, THEOCLEs, for ought 1 
ſee, are become the accuſer of NATURE, by con- 
d<mning a natural enjoyment. 

FAR be it from us both, ſaid he, to condemn 2 


ay which is from nature. But when we ſpoke of 


ihe enjsyment of theſe woods and proſpects, we un- 
derſtood by it a far different kind from that of the 
inferior creatures, who rifling in theſe places, find 
here their choicelt 2:4, Yet we too live by talte- 
ful 22d; and feel thoſe other joys of /er/e in com- 
mon with them. But *twas not here (my P#1L0- 
CLES !) that we had agreed to place our 9%; nor 
conſequently our enjoyment, We who were rati- 
onal, and had minds, methought, ſhou'd place it 
rather in thoſe aixDs ; which were indecd abus d, 
and cheated of their real good, when drawn to ſeck 
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abſurdly the enjoyment of it in the object of /enſe, Sect. 2. 
and not in thoſe objects they might properly cul ä 
their own: in which kind, as I remeniber, we 
comprehended all which was truly fair, generous, 
or good. | 

So that BEAUTY, ſaid I, and 600D, with you, Beavty and 


THEOCLES, I perceive arc ſtill “ one and the ſame. $594. 'l 
& 8 { 
Ng 'TIS SO, ſaid he, And thus are we return d a- 41 
ad gain to the ſubject of our yeſterday's morning- con- Wi 
rerſation. Whether I have made good my promiſe Wn 
'd to you, in ſhewing + the true goed, 1 know not, 70 
at But ſo, doubtleſs, I ſhou'd have done with good | 
an ſucceſs, had I been able in my poetick extaſys, or 15 
es, by any other efforts, to hac led you into ſome „ 
"'Y deep view of nature, and the ſovereign Grxivs, | 7 
ty, We then had prov'd the /crce of divine BEAUTY ; I 
as and form'd in our-ſelves an £bjed@ capable and wor- | 
zu; thy of real enjoyment. | 
'd, 0 THEOCLES ! ſaid I, well do I remember now | 
. the terms in which you engage d me, that morning " 
ble MW when you beſpoke my Iv of this mrfterionus beauty, 4 
ure W You have indeed made good your part of the con- 
it's Wl dition, and may now claim me for a profelyie, If oF 
t 1 Wl there be any ſeeming extravagance in the caſe, I 5 
on- muſt comfort my-ſelt the beſt 1 can, and conſider | 
that all found /ove and admiration is F ENTHUS 1» 
na su: © The tranſports of pets, the ſublime of | 
of * erators, the rapture of z#/7cians, the high {trains 
un- * of the virtugſi; all mere Ex ruusS ASM! Even 'f 
the * learning it- ſelf, the love of arts and curis/itys, . 
ind the ſpirit of fravellers and adventurers ; gallan- 
[te- * try, war, heroiſm; all, all ExTnusiasm!” 
m- — Tis enough : I am content to be this zeww 
Lo- rnthufiaſt, in a way unknown to me before. 
nor AND 1, reply'd THEOCLES, am content you 
ati- Wl %ou'd call this /ove of ours Ex TVs ASM: allow- 
c 't 
S'd, Supra, p. 155. &c. + Supre, p. 160. 
(ck j VOL. I. 5. 36, 37. 
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Part 3. ing it the privilege of its fellow-paſſions. For iz 

ö there a fair and plauſible Erthuftaſm, a reaſonable 

extaſy and tranſport allow'd to other ſubjects, ſuch 

as architecture, painting, muſick; and ſhall it be 

exploded here? Are there ſenſes by which all thoſe 

other graces and perfections are perceiv'd? and 

none by which this higher perfection and grace is 

comprehended ? Is it fo prepoſterous to bring that 

Enthuſiaſm hither, and transfer it from thoſe ſecon- 

dary and ſcanty objects, to this 9riginal and compre- 

hen/ive one ? Obſerve how the caſe ſtands in all 

Arts. thoſe other ſubjects of art or ſcience, What diffi- 

culty to be in any degree knowing! How long cet 

A judg- a true taſte is gain d! How many things ſhocking, 

ment, how many offenſive at firſt, which afterwards are 

taſte, known and acknowledg'd the higheſt beautys / For | 

tis not inſtantly we acquire the /er/e by which theſe } 

beautys are diſcoverable. Labour and pains are 

requir d, and ime to cultivate a natural genius, e- 

ver ſo apt or forward. But who is there once thinks 

of cultivating i, ſoil, or of improving any ſenſe 

4 Improve. or faculty which nature may have given of i 

ment, kind? And is it a wonder we ſhou'd be dull then, 
| 
| 
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if as we are, confounded, and at a loſs in /e at- 
fairs, blind as to 7his higher ſcene, 7he/e nobler re- 
( ' preſentations? Which way ſhon'd we come to un- 
derſtand better? which way be knowing in /, 
Chief beautys ? Is ſtudy, ſcience, or learning neceſlary 
ſcience, to underſtand all beautys elſe ? And for the /cve- 
reign BEAUTY, is there no {kill or ſcience requir'd? 
In painting there are /hades and maſterly /irster, 
which the vulgar underſtand not, but find fault 
with: in architecture there is the ruftick ; in muſick 
the chromatick kind, and ſkilful mixture of %%%; 
nancys : and is there nothing which anſwers to 
this, in the WHOLE ? | 
uus r confeſs, ſaid I, I have hitherto been one 
of thoſe vulgar, who cou'd never reliſh 2% ſhades, 
the ruſtick, or the difſpnancys you talk of, hate 
never dreamt of ſuch maſter-pieces in NATURE 
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*Twas my way to cenſure freely on the firſt view. Sect. 2. 
But I perceive I am now oblig'd to go far in the: 


parſuit of beauty ; which lies very abſconded and Beauty. 


deep: and if fo, I am well afſur'd that my ef- 
ments hitherto have been very ſhallow, I have 
dwelt, it ſeems, all this while upon the ſurface, and 
enjoy'd only a kind of flight ſuperſicial beautys 3 
having never gone in ſearch of beauty it-/elf, but 
of what 7 ſarcy'd ſach. Like the reſt of the un- 
thinking world, I took for granted that what I lik- 
ed was beautiful; and what I rejoic'd in, was my 
gad. I never ſerupled loving what I fancy d; and 
aiming only at the enjoyment © of what 1 lov 'd, 1 ne- 
ver troubled my-ſelf with examining what the /ub- 
jects were, nor ever heſitated about their ci. 
B:G1N then, ſaid he, and chu/e. See what the 
ſuozedts are; and which you wou'd prefer: which 
bonour with your admiration, love and eltcem, 
For by theſe again you will be honour'd in your 
turn, Such, PHILOCLE 8, as is the worth of theſe 
companions, ſuch will your worth be found. As 
there is emptineſs or fulneſs here, ſo will there be 
in your enjoyment. Sec therefore where Au 
is, and where emptineſs, Sec in what ſubject re- 
ſides 7he chief excellence : where BEAUTY reigns: 
where 'tis intire, perfect, abſolute; where brok- 
en, imperſfed, ſhort. View theſe terreſtrial beau- 
tys, and whatever has the appearance of excel- 
lence, and is able to attract. See that which either 
really is, or ſtands as in the room of /air, beauti- 
ful, and gaad: © A maſs of metal; a tract of land; 
* a number of ſlaves; a pile of ſtones; a human 
* body of certain lineaments and proportions: Is 
this the higheſt of the kind ? Is BEAUTY founded 
then in body only; and not in action, life, or ope- 
ration? 
Hop! hold! ſaid I (good ThHeocLEs !) you 
take this in too high a key, above my reach, If 
you wou'd have me accompany you, pray lower 
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Part 3. this ſtrain a little; and talk in a more familiar 
WY Way. 
Beauty, 

THUS THEN, faid he, (ſmiling) whatever 
paſhon you may have for other beautys ; I know, 
good PhiLoCLES, you are no ſuch admirer of 
wealth in any kind, as to allow much beauty to 

| it; eſpecially in a rude heap or maſs. But in me- 
p dals, coins, imboſt-work, ſtatues, and well-fa- 


ö bricated pieces, of whatever ſort, you can diſcover 25 
beauty, and admire the kind. True, ſaid I; ea 

ik but not for the metal's like, Tis not then ta 
0 the metal or matter which is beautiful with you, ty: 
1 No. But the art. Certainly, = 
The art then is the beauty. Right, C0 

And the art is that which beautiſies. The MW ® 

ſame. So that the bcautifying, not the beau- * 

tify d, is the really beauti/ul. It ſcems ſo. 1 


For that which is beautify'd, is beautiful only dc 
by the accethun of ſomething beautifying : and by hi 


the receſs or withdrawing of the fame, it ceaies to Wl ® 
be beautifhl. Be it, In reſpect of th 
bodys thcretore, beauty comes and goes. 80 

we lee. Nor is the body it- ſelf any cauſe Wl )« 
either of its coming or ſtaving. None, So Ml 
that there is no principle of beauty in body. 7 
None at all. For body can no-way be the 1 
cauſe of beauty to it- ſelf. No way. * 
Nor govern nor regulate it: ſelf. Nor yet or 
this. Nor mean nor intend it-ſclf. fe 
Nor this neither. Maſt not hat therefore, I ®: 
which means and intends for it, regulates and or- lt 
ders it, be the principle of beauty to it? Of WI 
neceſſity. And what muſt that be? mind, n 
I ſuppoſe; for what can it be elſe? of 


Hex then, ſaid he, is all I wou'd have ex- It 
; plain'd to you before: © That the beautiful, the b; 
| T fair, the comely, were never in the matter, but iT 
in the ar and deen; never in bc. it- ſelf, but WF Ml 
in the form or forming power,” Does not the 
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beautiful /or- confeſs this, and ſpeak the beauty of; Sect. 2. 
the deſign, whene'er it ſtrikes you? What is it but | CW 


the deſign which ſtrikes? What is it you admire 
but MIND, or the effect of und? Tis mind alone 
which forms. All which is void of -1777:d is horrid t 
and matter formleſs is deſormity it-ſelf. 

Or all forms then, ſaid I, thoſe (according to 
your ſcheme) are the moſt amiable, and in the firft 
order of beauty, which have a power of making o- 
ther forms themſelves : from whence methinks they 
may be ſtil'd the forming forms. So far I can 
cahly concur with you, and gladly give the advan- 
tage to the human form, above thoie other beau- 
tys of man's formation, The palaces, equipages 
and eſtates ſhall never in my account be brought in 
competition with the original {ving forms of fleſli 
and blood. And for the other, the dead torms of 
nature, the metals and ſtones, however precious 
and dazling; I am reſolv'd te refilt their ſplen- 
dour, and make abject things of em, even in their 
higheſt pride, when they pretend to ſet off hu- 
man beauty, and are officiouily brought in aid of 
the fair, 

Do you not ſee then, reply'd ThrocLEs, that 
you have eſtabliſi d 7hree degrees or orders of beau- 
ty? As how ? Why firlt, the dead 
forms, as you properly have call'd 'em, which bear 
a faſhion, and are form'd, whether by man, or 
nature; and have no forming power, no action, 
or intelligence. Right. Next, and as the 
ſecond kind, the forms which form ; that is, which 
have intelligence, action, and operation. Right 
(till, Here therefore is double beauty. For 
here is both the form (the fed of mind) and u 
it-ſelf: the firſt kind low and deſpicable in reſpect 
of this other; from whence the dead form receives 
ts luſtre and force of beauty. For what is a mere 
body, tho a human-one, and ever ſo exactly faſhi- 
on'd, if inward form be wanting, and the uu be 
monſtrous and imperfect, as in an idiot, or ſavage ? 


Beauty. 


Orders of 
beauty. 
Firſt order. 


Second or- 
der. 
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This too I apprehend, ſaid I; but where 


Have patience, reply'd he, and ſee firſt whe. 
ther you have diſcover'd the whole force of this 
econd beauty. How elſe ſhou'd you underitagd 


the force of love, or have the power of enjoyment? } 


Tell me, I beſcech you, when firſt you named 
theſe the forming forms, did you think of no other 
productions of theirs beſides the dead k111ds, ſuch 
as the palaccs, the coins, the brazen or the mar- 
ble ſigures of men? Or did you think of ſomcthing 
ncarer life ? 

I covu'p caſily, ſaid I, have added, that theſe 
forms of ours had a virtue of producing ther living 
(rms, like themſelves. But this virtue of thei: 
I thought, was from anther /5rm above them, and 
cou'd not properly be call'd ei virtue or art; if 
in reality there was a ſuperivur art, or ſomething 
artiſt-like, which guided their hand, and made 
tools of them in this ſpecious work, 

Hari thought, ſaid he! You have prevent- 
ed a cenſure which I hardly imagin'd you cou'd e- 
ſcape. And here you have unawares diſcover d 


that third order of beauty, which forms not only | 


ſuch as we call mere forms, but even he fn 
which form, For we our-ſelves are notable archi- 
tects in matter, and can thew liteleſs bodys brought 
into form, and faſhion'd by our own hands: but 
that which faſhions even minds themſclves, contains 
in it-ſelf all the beautys faſhion'd by thoſe minds; 
and is conſequently the principle, ſource, and foun- 
tata of all beauty, 

It ſeems fo. 

THz®REFORE whatever beauty appears in our ,- 
cond order of forms, or whatever is deriv'd or pro- 
duc'd from then oe, all this is eminently, principal 
ly, and originally in this 4% order of /#pren and 
ſovereign beauty. 

True. 
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Txvs architecture, muſick, and all which is Sect. 2. 
of human invention, reſolves it-ſclf into this 4 N09 
order, 

Right, ſaid I: and thus all the Erthu/iaſms of other 
kinds reſolve themſelves into ours. The faſhionable 
kinds borrow from us, and are nothing without us, 
We have undoubtedly the honour of being 9r4g77als, 


NOW therefore ſay again, reply'd Tu O CIES: 
whether are thoſe fabricks of architecture, ſculp— 
ture, and the reſt of that ſort, the greateſt beautys 
which man forms; or are there greater and better? 

None which I know, reply 'd I. Think, 

think again, ſaid he: and ſetting aſide thoſe pro- 
ductions which juſt now you excepted againſt, as 
malter-pieces of another hand; think what there are 
which more immediately proceed from us, and may 
more truly be term'd our ue. am barren, 
ſaid I, for this time: you muſt be plainer yet, in 
helping me to conceive. How can I help you, 
reply'd he? Wou'd you have me be conſcious for 
you, of that which is immediately your own, and is 
ſolely in, and from your-felf ? You mean my 
ſentiments, ſaid I. Certainly reply'd he: and Peruty 
together with your niente, your reſolutions, or cle 
principles, deter PMINANs, aims ; whatſoever is 
handſom and noble in the kind; whatever flows 
trom your good underſtand, ung, ſenſe, knowleds 
and avi/l; Whatever is ingender'd in your heart 
(good PhILOCLES!) or derives it-ſelf from your Hpring. 
parent-MIND, Which unlike to other parents, is V*reralt- 
never ſpent or exhauſted, but gains ſtrength and vi- n. 
gor by producing. So yo (my friend !) have prov'd 
It, by many a work: not ſuffering that fertile part 
to remain idle and unactive, Hence thoſe good 
parts, which from a natural genius you have rais'd 
by due improvement. And here, as I cannot but 
admire the pregnant genius, and parent-beauty 3 
lo am I ſatisfy d of the of5pring, that it is and will 
be ever beautiful. 

Vor. II. 2 
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I Took the compliment, and wiſh'd (I told 


him) the caſe were really as he imagin'd, that! 


Source. 


Pregnancy. 


Tnnate 
ide. . 


might jultly merit his eſteem and love. My ſtudy 
therefore ſhou'd be to grow beautiful, in his way 
of beauty; and from this time forward I wou'd do 
all I cou'd to propagate that lovely race of mental 
children, happily ſprung from ſuch a high enjoy. 


ment, and from a union with what was /aire/? and 


beſt, But 'tis you, TwrocLEs, continu'd I, mult | 


help my labouring mind, and be as it were the mid- 


wife, to thoſc conceptions z which elle, I fear, will 


prove abortive, 

You do well, reply'd he, to give me the mid- 
wife's part only: for the mind conceiving it. ſclſ, 
can only be, as you ſay, a/ifted in the birth, Its 
pregnancy is from its nature, Nor cou'd it ever 
have been thus 7 pregnated by any other mind, 
than that which form'd it at the beginning ; and 
which, as we have already prov'd, is original to all 
mental, as well as other beauty. 

Do you maintain then, ſaid I, that theſe Men- 
tal children, the notions and principles of fair, 
ju/?, and honeſt, with the reſt of theſe ideas, are 
tnnate ? 

ANATOMISTS, ſaid he, tell us that the egos, 
which are principles in body, are innate; being 
form'd already in the Artus before the birth. But 
when it is, whether before, or at, or after the birth, 
or at what time after, that either theſe, or other 
principles, organs of ſenſation, or ſenſations them- 
lelves, are % ftorm'd in us, is a matter, doubtleſs, 
of curious ſpeculation, but of no great importance, 
The queſtion is, whether the principles ſpoken of 
arc from art, or nature? If from nature purely; 

tis no matter for the time: nor wou'd I contend 
witli you, tho you ſhou'd deny % it- ſelf to be in 
ne, as imagining it follow'd rather than preceded 
the moment of birth. But this I am certain of; 
that /i/e, and the /er/atizns, which accompany lite, 
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come when they will, are from mere nature, and Sect. 2. 
Therefore if you diflike the word CY 


nothing elſe, 
innate, let us change it, if you will, for ixs TIN; 
and call in/tind, that which nature teaches, ex- 
cluſive of art, culture or diſcipline, 

Content, ſaid I, 

LEeAvinG then, reply'd he, thoſe admirable 
ſpeculations to the viriuo/, the Anatomiſts, and 
{chool-divines ; we may ſafely aver, with all their 


conſents, that the ſeveral organs, particularly thoſe Generation. 


of generation, are form'd by nature. Whether 1s 
there alſo from nature, think you, any 72/71 fer 
the after: uſe of them? Or whether mult /carning 
and experzence imprint this ule ? Tis imprint- 
ed, ſaid I, enough in conſcieuce. The impreition, 
or 43:/7i72et, is ſo ſtrong in the caſe, that 'twou'd be 
abſurdity not to think it natural, as well in our own 
ſpecies, as in other creatures: amongſt whom (as 
you have already taught me) not only the mere en— 


Gn 


gendring of the young, but the various and almoſt 
infinite means and methods of providing for them, 
are all foreknown, For thus mach we may indeed 
diſcern in the preparatory labours and arts of thefe 
wild creatures; which demoattrate their anticipat- 
ing /ancys, pre-conceptions, or pre-ſenſations; if 1 
may uſe a word you taught me * yeitcrday. 

I ALLow your exprethon, ſaid THEO Us, and 
will endeavour to ſhow you that the ſame pre-con- 
ceptions, of a higher degree, have place in human 
kind. Do ſo, ſaid 1, 1 intreat you: for ſo 
far am I from finding in my-fclf theſe pre-concep- 
tions of fair and beautiful, in your ſenſe, that me- 
thinks, till now of late, 1 have hardly known of 
any thing like them 1n nature, How then, 
ſad he, wou'd you have known that owtavard 
fair and beautiful of human kind; if ſuch an ob- 
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Part 3. jet (a fair fleſhly one) in all its beauty, had 
er the firſt time appear'd to you, by your-{elf, 
this morning, in theſe groves? Or do you think 
perhaps you ſhou'd have been unmovy'd, and 
bave found no difference between /r form 
and any oer; if firlt you had not been 7/7 u4- 
ed ? 
I Have hardly any right, reply'd I, to plead 
1 this laſt opinion, after what I have own'd juſt 
i} before, 
| WELL then, ſaid he, that J may appear to take 


no advantage againſt you; I quit the dazling form, 


dent charms; let us view the charm in what 1s 
ſimpleſt of all, ere fgure. Nor need we go ſo 
| high as ſculpture, architecture, or the deſigns of MI. 
1 thoſe who from this ſtudy of beauty have rais'd s | 
3, ſuch delightful arts, *Tis enough if we con{ider 40 
; the ſimpleſt of figures; as either a round ba, a MW ©: 


1 which carrys ſuch a force of complicated beauty; YI 
1 and am contented to confider ſepararcly cach of WI _ * 
j thoſe /imple beautys, which taken all to; gether, | 
4 ercate this wonderful effect. For you will allow, | 
1 without doubt, that in reſpect of bod; s, Whatcver the 
"v4 is commonly ſaid of the unexpreſſible, the unin- M 
i telligible, the /-&now-not-what of beauty; there wh 
| | can lic no Aer here, but what plainly belongs WM © 
1 Brarty of either to figure, colour, motion, or ſound, O- al\ 
„. mitting therefore the three latter, and their depen- ¶ chi 
i 

; 


ha cube, or dye, Why is even an infant pleas'd with thi 
11 the firſt view of theſe proportions? Why 1s the the 
1 ſphere or globe, the cylinder and obeliſt prefer d; I. 
j and the irregular figures, in reſpect of theſe, re- 2 
44 jected and deſpis'd ? [1s 


I am ready, reply'd I, to own there is in certain Tl 
figures a natural“ beauty, which the eye finds as W ®: 


ſoon as the object is preſented to it. : - 
| 7 
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Is there then, ſaid he, a natural beauty of #- 
ures ? and is there not as natural a one of acT1- 
ons? No ſooner the eye opens upon feures, the 
ear to ſounds, than ſtraight the beautiful reſults, 
and grace and harmony are known and acknow- 
ledg d. No ſooner are AcTioNS view'd, no ſoon- 
er the human affetions and paſſions diſcern'd (and 
they are molt of em as ſoon diſcern'd as felt) than 
ſtraight an inward EYE diſtinguiſhes, and ſees he 
fair and /hapely, the amiable and admirable, apart 
from the deform'd, the foul, the odious, or the de- 


ſpicable, Ho is it poſſible therefore not to own, 


« That as theſe di/7indtons have their foundation 
* ix nature, the diſcernment it-ſelf is natural, 
© and from NATURE alone?” 

Ir this, I told him, were as he repreſented it; 
there cou'd never, I thought, be any diſagreement 
among men concerning actions and behaviour: as 
which was baſe, which worthy; which handſom, 
and which deform'd. But now we found perpetu- 
al variance among mankind ; whoſe differences were 
chiefly founded on this diſagreement in opinion; 
% The one affirming, the other denying that this, 
% or that, was fit or decent,” 

Even by this then, reply'd he, it appears there 
s fitneſs and decency in actions; fince /e fit and 
decent is in this controverſy ever pre- ſuppos'd: 
and whilſt men are at odds about the ſubjects, the 
thing it ſelf is univerſally agreed. For neither 1s 
there agreement in judgments about other beau/ys. 
Tis controverted © Which is the ſinelt pz/e, the 
« lovelie(t hape or face :* But without controverſy, 
tis allow'd “ There is a BEAUTY of each kind,” 
This no-one goes about to teach nor is it learut by 
any; but con/2/7'd by all. All own the fandard, 
rule, and meaſure: but in applying it to things, 
diſorder ariſes, ignorance prevails, intereſt and paſ- 
fon breed diſturbance. Nor can it otherwiſe hap- 
pen in the affairs of life, whilſt that which interef- 
ſes and engages men as good, is thought ditterent 
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Part 3. from that which they admire and praiſe as honeſt, 


WY But with us (PHIiLOCLES !) tis better ſettled: N 
ſince for our parts, we have already decreed " 

© That * beauty and good are ſtill the fame,” 10 

10 

Conſirma- I REMEMBER, ſaid I, what you forc'd me to N 


| tion. acknowledg more than once before. And now 2 


| (good ThroCLES!) that I am become ſo willing a 66 
| diſciple, I want not ſo much to be convinc'd, me- 10 
j thinks, as to be confirm'd and /trergthen'd. And 

| I hope this laſt work may prove your caſieſt taſk, re 
| NoT unleſs you help in it your-/ſe/f, replyd Ml v 


THEOCLES : for this is neceſſary, as well as be- % 
coming. It had been indeed ſhameful for you to 


h | have yiclded without making good reſiſtance. To 

1 help onc's- ſelf to be convinc'd, is 79 prevent rea- w 
. ſor, and beſpeak error and deluſion. But upon fair 1 
kt conviction, to give our heart up to the evident fide, 10 
" and reinforce the impreſſion, this is 79 help reaſ5n de 
i beærtily. And thus we may be ſaid hone/tly to per- is 
it fende our-ſelves. Shew me then how I may (c 
| 0 beſt perſuade my: ſelf. 

We Have courage, ſaid he, PHILOCLI EHS! (railing YM be 
i his voice) be not oftended that I ſay, have courage! lo 

* 


"Tis COWARDICE alone betrays us. From whence WY kr 
can falſe /name be, except from cowardice? To WY fe 


[ be aſham'd of what one is ſure can never be ſhame- th 
Ti fal, muſt needs be from the want of reſolution, fe. 
[4 We ſeek the right and wrong in things; we ex- Nu! 


amine what is 45nourable, what ſhameful : and hav- is 
ing at laſt determin'd, we dare not ſtand to our WM th: 
own judgment, and are aſham'd to own there is a WI ſh; 
ſhameful and an honourable, ©* Hear me (ſays WW pe 
„ one who pretends to value PHIiLOCLEsS, and be NM 
« valu'd by him) there can be no ſuch thing as real W thi 
* valuablencſs or worth; nothing in it- ſelf eſtima- IM ly 
Opinion, © ble or amiable, odious or ſhameful, All is o- /. 
fafrion, % NIN: tis opinion Which makes beauty, and I we 
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unmakes it. The graceful or ungraceful in Sect. 2. 
things, the decorum and its contrary, the am- 
« able and unamiable, vice, virtue, honour, ſhame, Me e 
« all this is founded in ij, only. Or ix oN is of virtue 
« the /aw and meaſure. Nor has pinien any rule and vice, 


to © beſides mere cuAN CE; Which varies it, as c 

w « yarics: and makes now this, now that, to be 

A « thought worthy, according to the reign ot /a- 

e- « ſhion, and the aſcendent power of educatio7.” 

nd What ſhall we ſay to ſuch-a-one? How FH of 
p repreſent to him his abſurdity and extravagance ? tis. 
4 MW Will he deſiſt the ſooner? Or ſhall we aſk what 

de- ¶ ſpare, of one who acknowledges no /hame/ul ? 

to Yet he derides, and cries, ridiculous / 

To By what right? what title? For thus, if I 

- were PH1LOCLES, wou'd I deſend my ſelf: “Am 

ur WM * I ridiculous! As how? hat is ridiculous? E- 

de, % very-thing ? or nothing ?” Ridiculous in- 

en WY deed ! But ſomething then, ſomething there 

er- is ridiculous : and the notion, it ſeems, is right, 

nay of a /hameful and a ridiculous, in things.“ Shame, 


How then ſhall we apply the notion? For this 
ling being wrong apply'd, cannot it-ſelt but be ridicu- 
lous. Or will he who cries SHAME, refufe to ac- 
knowledg ay in his turn? Does he not bluſh, nor 
ſeem diſcountenanc'd on any occaſion ? If he does, 
the caſe is very diſtinct from that of mere grief or 
fear, The diſorder he feels is from a ſenſe of 
what is ſhameful and odious in it-ſelf, not of what 
is hurtful or dangerous in its conſequences, For 
the greateſt danger in the world can never breed 
ſhame : nor can the e770 of all the world com- 
pel us to it, where our own op4107 is not a party. 
We may be afraid of appearing impudent, and may 
therefore feign a modeſty. But we can never real- 
ly bluſh for any thing beſide what we think truly 
ſhameful, and what we ſhou'd {till bluſh for, were 
we ever ſo ſecure as to our intereſt, and out of the 
reach of all inconvenience which cou'd happen to 
us from the thing we were atham'd of, 
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Tuus, continu'd he, ſhou'd I be able, by anti. 


WM cipation, to defend my-ſelf; and looking narrow- 


An ac- 
tnowledg- 
ment of 
moral 


ly into mens lives, and that which influenc'd 'em 
on all occaſions, I ſhou'd have teſtimony enough to 
make me ſay within my-ſelf, ** Let who will be 
« my adverſary in this opinion, I ſhall find him 
fſome way or other prepoſſeſs d with that of which 
* he wou d endeavour to diſpoſſeſs me.” Has he 
gratitude or reſentment, pride or ſhame ? Which- 
cver way it be, he acknowledges a ſenſe of uf? 
and unjuſt, worthy and mean, If he be grateful, 


beauty and Or expects gratitude, I aſk, * Why? and on what 


deformity. 
Anger, 
Anger, an 


acknows- 
ledgment 


* account?” If he be angry, if he indulges re- 
venge, I aſk © How? and in what caſe? Reveng'd 
« of what? ofa ſtone, or madman ?” Who 
*« is ſo mad? But for what? For a chance- 
hurt? an accident againſt thought, or intention?” 

Who is ſo unjult ? Therefore there 
is /u/t and unjuſt; and belonging to it @ natural 


of juſt and preſumption or anticipation, on which the RE- 


un juſt. 


Pride. 


SENTMENT or ANG-R is founded, For what elſe 
ſhou'd make the wickedeſt of mankind often prefer 
the intereſt of their revenge to other intereſts, and 
even to life it ſelf, except only a ſenſe of aurong, 
natural to all men, and a deſire to proſecute that 
rang at any rate? Not for their own ſakes, 
fince they ſacrifice their very being to it; but out 
of hatred to he imagin'd wrong, and from a cer- 
tain ode of JUSTICE, Which even in 9. men 
is by this example ſhewn to be beyond 7he love of 
LIFE Zt ſelf. 

Thus as to PRIDE, I aſk, * Why proud? 
« Why eonceited? and of what? Does any-one 
« who has pride think meanly or indifferently of 
« himſelf?” No : but honourable, And 
how this, if there be no real honour or dignity pre- 
ſuppoſs'd ? For ſelf-valuation ſuppoſes /e//-wworth; 
and in a perſon conſcious of real worth, is either 
no pride, or a jult and noble one. In the ſame 
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ther 
ſame 
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manner, ſelf-contempt ſuppoſes a /e//-1meanne/7 or Sect. 2. 
&:feaiveneſs ; and may be either a juſt modeſty, or A 


unjult humility, 
proud, mult be proud of ſomething, 


But this 1s certain, that whoever An ac- 
And Wwe knowledg- 


know that men of thorow pride will be proud even ment of 


in the meaneſt circumſtances, and when there is no worth and 
But they baſcuels, 


ſiſible ſubje& for them to be proud of. 
deſcry a merit in themſelves, which others can- 
not: and 'tis this merit they admire, No matter 
whether it be really in them, as they imagine: it 
s 4 worth ſtill, an honour, or merit which they 
admire, and wou'd do, wherever they ſaw it, in 
any ſubje& beſides, For Ven it is, then only, that 
they are humbled, When they ſee in a more e- 
© minent degree in others, what they reſpect and 
© admire ſo much 7x thernelves,”——- And thus as 
Jong as I find men either azgry or revengeſul, proud 
or a/ham'd, I am fate: for they conceive an e- 
n:zurable and di/honourable, a foul and fuir, as 
well as I, No matter cre they place it, or how 
they are miſtaken in it: Tins hinders not my being 
ſatisfy'd © That the thing 77, and is univerſally 
% acknowleds'd; that it is of nature's impreſſion, 
% naturally conceiv'd, and by no art or counters 
% zature to be eradicated or deſtroy d.“ 


AND NOW, what ſay you, PH1LOCLEs, (con- 
tinu'd he) to this defence I have been making for 
vou? *Tis grounded, as you ſee, on the ſuppoſi— 
tion of your being deeply ingag'd in this philoſo- 
phical- cauſe, But perhaps you have yet many 
diticultys to get over, c'er you can ſo far take 
part with beauty, as to make this to be your 
good, 

I HAve no difficulty ſo great, ſaid I, as not to 
be eaſily remov'd. My inclinations lead mc ſtrong- 
ly this way: for I am ready enough to yield there 
is no real good beſide the enjoyment of beauty, 

And 1 am as ready, reply'd THEOCLES, to 


natural 


im pre ſſion. 


Good, 
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Part 3. yield there is no real enjoyment of beauty beſide 
WV what is good, Excellent! But upon reflec- 
tion, I fear I am little beholden to you for your 
conceſhon, As how ? Becauſe ſhou'd 
I offer to contend for any enjoyment of beauty out 
of your mental way, you wou'd, I doubt, call ſuch 
enjoyment of mine aY/urd; as you did once be- 
| fore. Undoubtedly I ſhou'd, For what is it 
Mental ſhou'd enjoy, or be capable of enjoyment, except 
enjoyment, MIND? or ſhall we ſay, body enjoys ? By the 
help of ſeuſe, perhaps; not otherwiſe, Is 
BEAUTY, then, the :bject of ſenſe? Say how? 
Which way? For otherwiſe the help of /e»/+ is no- 
Body. thing in the caſe: and if body be of it- ſelf incapa- 
ble, and /-»//e no help to it, to apprehend or enjoy 
beauty, there remains only the MinD Which is ca- 
pable either to apprehend or to . 

TRUE, ſaid I; but ſhow me, then, . Why 
* BEAUTY may not be the object of the ſenſe?” 
Senſe, Shew me firſt, I intreat 5d a, y, where, 

«or in what you fancy it may be ſo?” 
Is it not beauty which firſt excites the ſenſe, and 
feeds it afterwards in the paſſion we call /ove? 
Say in the ſame manner, “ That it is beauty 
« firſt excites the ſenſe, and feeds it afterwards in 
„ the paſhon we call hunger,” You will not 
ſay it. The thought, I perceive, diſpleaſes you. As 
great as the pleaſure is of good eating, you difdain 
to apply the notion of beauty to the good diſhes 
which create it, You wou'd hardly have applaud- 
ed the prepoſterous fancy of ſome luxurious Ro- 
MANS of old, who cou'd reliſh a fricaſſee the bettet 
for hearing it was compos d of birds which wore a 
beautiful feather, or had ſung deliciouſly, Inſtead 
of being incited by ſuch a hiſtorical account of 
meats, you wou'd be apt, I believe, to have leſs 
appetite, the more you ſearch d their origin, and 
deſcended into the 4itchin-ſcience, to learn the ſe- 
veral forms and changes they had undergone, e er 
they were ſery'd at this elegant voluptuous table. 
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But tho the Aitehin- forms be ever ſo diſgraceful, Sect. 2. 


you will allow that the materials of the kitchin, Ia 


ſuch, for inſtance, as the garden furniſhes, are really 
fair and beautiful in their kind, Nor will you deny 
beauty to the wild Feld, or to theſe fowers which 
grow around us, cn this verdant couch, And yet, 
as lovely as are theſe forms of nature, the ſhining 
graſs, or ſilver'd moſs, the flowry thime, wild roſe, 
or honey-ſuckle : tis not their Br auTyY allures the 
neighbouring herds, delights the brouzing fawn, 
or kid, and ſpreads the joy we ſee amidit the feed- 
ing flocks: 'tis not the %% rejoices ; but that 
5 which beneath the form: tis ſavorrineſ5 attracts, 
bunger impels; and hit better allay'd by the 
clear brook than the thick puddle, makes the /air 
xXYMPH to be prefer'd, whoſe form is otherwiſe 
ſighted. For never can the yo be of real force 
where it is uncontemplated, unjudg'd of, unexa- 
min'd, and ſtands only as the accidental note or 
token of what appeaſes provok'd ſenſe, and ſatisſies 
the brutiſh part. Are you perſuaded of this, good 
PHILOCLES ? or rather than not give brutes the 


advantage of enjoyment, will you allow them allo 
a mind and rational part ? 


Not ſo, I told him, 


IF BRUTEs therefore, ſaid he, be incapable of 
knowing and enjoying beauty, as being 6rutes, and 
having s ENS only (the brutiſh part) for their own 
ſhare ; it follows, ** That neither can MAN by the 
* ſame ſenſe or brutiſh part, conceive or enjoy 
beauty : but all the beauty and good he enjoys, 
is in a nobler way, and by the help of what is 
nobleſt, his MixD and REeAsON.' Here lies 
his dignity and higheſt iztere/? > here his capacity 
toward good and happineſs. His ability or incom- 
petency, his power of enjoyment, or his z7potence 
is founded in this alone, As this is Hd, fair, 
noble, worthy; ſo are its ſubjects, acts and em- 
ployments, For as the viateur MIND, captive to 
[cnſe, can never enter in competition, or contend 
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for beauty with the virtuous MIND of reaſon's cu. 


ture; ſo neither can the 9472s which allure the 
Compariſon former, compare with thoſe which attract and 


of objects, 


charm the latter. And when cach gratiſies it-{elf 


and enjoy- in the enjoyment and poſſeſſion ot its object; how 


ments. 


Recapitu- 
lation. 


evidently fairer are the acts which join the Jette 
pair, and give a ſou! the enjoyment of what is ge. 
nerous and good? This at lealt PHiLOCLEs, you 
will ſurely allow. That when you place a joy clſe- 
where than in the mind; the enjoyment it- ſelf will 
be no beautiful ſubject, nor of any graceful or a- 
grecable appearance. But when you think how 
friendſhip is enjoy'd, how honour, gratitude, can- 
dour, benignity, and all internal beauty; how all 
the ſocial pleaſures, ociety it-ſelf, and all which 
conſtitutes the worth and happineſs of mankind; 
you will here ſurely allow beauty in the ac, and 
think it worthy to be view'd, and paſs'd in review 
often by the glad mind, happily conſcious of the 
generous part, and of its own advanccment and 
growth in beauty. 


THUS, P#1LocLss, (continu'd he, after a ſhort 
pauſe) thus have I preſum'd to treat of beauty be- 
fore ſo great a judg, for ſuch a ſkilful admirer as 
your-ſelf, For taking riſe from nature's beauty, 
which tranſported me, I gladly ventur'd further 1n 
the chaſe; and have accompany'd you in ſearch of 
beauty, as it relates to us, and makes our higheſt 
good, in its ſincere and natural enjoyment. And 
if we have not idly ſpent our hours, nor rang'd in 
vain thro theſe deſerted regions; it ſhou'd appear 
from our ſtrict ſearch, that there is nothing ſo 
divine as BEAUTY : which belonging not to 654), 
nor having any principle or exiſtence except in 
MIND and REASON, is alone diſcover'd and ac- 
quir'd by this diviner part, when it inſpccts i 
ſelf, the only object worthy of it-ſelf. For what- 
e'er is void of mind, is void and dartneſi to the 
mind's EXE, This languiſhes and grows dim, 
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cul. whene'er detain'd on foreign ſubjects; but thrives Set. 2. (| 
the MW and attains its natural vigour, when employ d i? 
and contemplation of what is like it ſelf. Lis thus the | 
cl improving mine, lightly ſurveying other objects, 
how WM and paſſing over bodys, and the common forms 
er (where only a ſhadow of beauty reſts) ambitiouſly 
er prefies onward to its ſource, and views he original 
You i of form and order in that which is intelligent. And 
elle. thus, O PriLoct:s! may we improve and be- 


will come artiſts in the kind; learning To know Knowledg | 
"ri MF cur. ſelver, and what that is, which by improv- of our- oy 
bow WY « ing, we may be ſure to advance our worth, and /*/ves. 

, © real ſelf-intereſt,” For neither is this &vowleds Iutereſt. 

od all acquir'd by contemplation of bodys, or the outward 

ach I forms, the view of pageantrys, the ſtudy of eſtates 

—_ and honours: nor is he to be eſteem'd that ſelf- 


"WY improving artiſt, who makes a fortune out of theſe; Ability, 
* but he { he only, is the auiſe and able man, who : 
"XY vith a flight regard to theſe things, apphes himſelf 
to cultivate another ſoil, builds in a different mat- 
ter from that of ſtone or marble ; and having right- 
er models in his eye, becomes in truth the archz- 


t and 


"_ ect of his o life and fort:, ne by laying within 
er bimſelf the laſting and ſure foundations of order, 
auth, peace and concord. But now 'tis time to think 
ter in of returning home. The morning is far ſpent, 
-ch of Come! Let us away, and leave thele uncommon 
;ohel ſubjects; till we retire again to theſe remote and 


and unfrequented places. 
g'd in ; . 
ppeat AT THESE words TaxrocLEs mending his 
no {NN pace and going down the hill, left me at a good 
Ji, diſtance; till he heard me calling earneſtly after 
pt in him. Having join'd him once again, I begg'd he 
1 a- vou'd {tay a little longer: or if he were reſolv'd 
eis it. fo ſoon to leave both the av-9ds, and that philoſo- 
what- phy which he conſin'd to em; that he wou'd let 
o the me however part with 'em more gradually, and. 
dim, leave the beſt impreſſion on me he cou'd, agaialt 
Vor. II. A a 
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my next return, For as much convinc'd as I was, 


aua as great a convert to his doctrine, my danger 


Manners 
of Men. 


Contrary 
pus ſuiis. 


ſtill, I own'd to him, was very great: and I fore- 
ſaw that when the charm of theſe places, and bis 
company was ceas'd, I ſhou'd be apt to relapſe, 
and weakly yield to that too powerful charm, / 
aworld, Tell me, continu'd I, how is it poſlible 
to hold out againſt it, and withſtand the gencral o- 
pinion of mankind, who have ſo different a notion 
of that which we call gd? Say truth now, Tus 
OCLES, can any thing be more odd, or diſſonant 
from the common voice of the world, than wh, 
we have determin'd in this matter? 

Wnuou ſhall we follow then? reply'd he. 
Whoſe judgment or opinion ſhall we take, con- 
cerning what is g954, what contrary? If all, or 
any part of mankind are conſonant with themſelves, 
and can agree in this; I am content to leave %. 
Iaſaply, and follow them: if otherwiſe ; why ſhou'l 
we not adhere to what we have choſen ? 


| + 
4\%V 


us then, in another view, conſider how this mattcr 


ſtands. 


SE 0 TI Hh 


\ E THEN walk'd gently homewards (it be- 
ing almoſt noon) and he continu'd his di- 
courſe, 

OxE man, faid he, affects the 3 eſteems it 
the higheſt advantage of life, to have ſeen war, 
and bcen in action in the field, Another laughs at 
this humour; counts it all extravagance and folly; 
prizes his own «<v/? and prudence; and wou'd take 
it for a diſgrace to be thought adventurous, One 

erſon is aſſiduous and indetatigable in advancing 
himſelf to the character of a man f buſineſs. An— 
other on the contrary thinks this impertinent; va— 
lues not fame, or a character in the world: and 
by his good- will wou'd always be in a debauch, and 
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never lire out of the /fexvs or taverns; where he Set. 3. 
enjoys, as he thinks, his higheſt good. One values LJ 


wealth, as a means only to indulge his put, and 
ts eat finely, 
pularity, and a name. 
paintings, cabinet- curiolitys, and in- door orna- 
ments: another admires gardens, architecture, and 
tie pomp of A hi. Another, Who has no 45 
of either fort, believes all thoſe they call vr OI 
to be half-diſtracted. One looks upon all expence 
to be madneſs ; and thinks only wealth it- ſelf to be 
good, 


One gamers; ano! her dreſſes, and frudics an 
equifage 5 ther is full of heralds „, points of bg- 
u- 7 pa nel 4 '9 and 1 bled, One reco mmer 9 13 g- 


[77 nn 


(2iþ ; another b:: 
/ 


of PORT 
58 DU ® 


OR A et I 
igue; another ordinary 322, 
I n, Jatlr, and the common Wits; 


another Jes ES and the count, anotner A CUNT) 
another traveling, and the ſight of /oreivn parts ; 


another pcetry, and the /z//i2nable learting.——— 
All tacle go different ways. All cenſure one ano- 
ther, and are delplcable in one another's <44.- $ 
fits tod they ace de%picaeble in . 
our ot conceit with ag ag their humour 
changes, and the A. amen turns from one thing to 
another. Vnat is it chen 1 ſhou'd be concern'd 
for? Whoſe ceniute do l fcar ? Or by whom, after 
all, all 1 be guided? 

Ir 1 ail, ge R ICHES 799d, V. 
4s up, and urim: p10 d?“ One 


7 : * 
— „ « 


1d 48 ofte 1 


hen only heap'd 
6c They 
How 1s it then they 


apltwers, 
Th. elt 4. Ny. hs 
dare to be imploy d in order to be good?“ 

Al difagree, all tell me different chüngs. 

„Since therefore Ricugs arc not, of chemſelres, 


1 b 
are . 


« 750d (as moſt of you declare 3) ad fince there is 
no agreement among you wh away they become 
* good; why may not 1 hold it for my opunon, 


* that they are neither good 7 themſelves, nor di- 
* rectly any e cauſe or means of good!“ 
IF there be thole who wholly deſpiſe rau; 


Another loaths this, and affects o-. Mutual 
One adnures 2u/1c& and cenſure. 
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Part 3. for one thing, deſpiſes it for another; he who ſeeks 
it with ſome men, deſpiſes it with others: why 


may not I {ay, That neither do I know How any 
& fame can be call d a good? 

ir of tnole who covet PLEASURE, they who ad- 
ruten in gn kind, are ſuperior to it i anchor; 
why may not 1 fay, „ That neither do I know 
uhu, of theie pleaſures, or how frieaſure It-lclf 
6 can be call'd Sed? 

[: arorg thofe who covet 1rr ever ſo enrgeſt- 
ly, that ite which fo aue is eligible ard amiable, is 
te 4n:ther deſpicable and vile; why may not + tay, 
„hat neither do I know how 7:/e it-felf can, of 
el, be thought a good FP? 

Is the em time, this I know certainly; 
© Thatthe necciary conſequence of eſſceming theſe 
* things ingly, is to be @ lade, and conſcquent- 
« ly mifecacle,” But perhaps (PHiLOCLES!) 
you ate not yet enough acquainted with this odd 
kind of reatoning, 

Moe, ſaid I, than I believe you can eaſily ima- 
gine. I perceiy'd the goodly lady, your celebrated 
beauty, was about to appear a-new : and I eaſily 


LIBERTY. knew again that fair face of LIBERTY, Which! 


had ſeen but once in the F picture you drew yeſter- 
day of that moral dame. I can aſſure you, I think 
of her as highly as poſſible : and find that without 
her help, to raiſe one above ithkelc ſeemingly eſſen- 
tial goods, and make one caſy and indifferent to- 
wards /i/e, and towards a fortune; "twill be the 
hardeſt thing in the world to enjoy either. Sollici— 
tude, cares, and anxiety, will be multiply'd: and 
in this unhappy dependency, tis neceilary to make 
court, and be not a little ſervile. To flatter the 
orcat, to bear inſults, to ſtoop, and fawn, and ab. 
jectly reſign one's ſenſe and manhood; all this muſt 
courägeouſly be endur'd, and carry'd off, with as 
free an air, and good countenance as poſſible, by 


+ Supra, p. 164. And VOL. III. p. 138, 209, &e. 
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one who ſtudies greatneſs of this ſort, who knows Se. 3» 
the general way of courts, and how to fix unfteddy ? 


fortune. I need not mention the envyings, the 
miſtruſts, and jealouſys 

No truly, ſaid he (interrupting me) neither need 
you. But finding you ſo ſenſible, as I do, of this 
unhappy ſtate, and of its inward ſores (whatever 
may be its outward looks) how is it poſlible but 
you muit find the happiacis of that other contrary 
tate? Can you not call to mind what we reſoly d 
concerning nature Can any thing be more delire 
able than 7 le her? Or is it not by this free- 
dom from our paikons and low interelts, that we 
are reconcil d to the goodiy order of the univerſe; 
that we harmonze with za7ure ;, and live in friend- 
ſhip both with Gop and man? 

LET us compare, continu'd he, the advantages 
of cach ſtate, and ſet their goods one againſt an- 
other: on one fide, thoſe which we found were 


uncertainly ſo; and depended both on fortune, age, 


circumſtances and humour: on the other ſide, 
theſe which being certain themſelves, are founded 
on the contempt of thoſe others ſo uncertain, Is 

manly /iberiy, geueraſity, magnanimity, not a GooD? 
May we not clteem as bappineſs, that /e//-e7279y- 
ment Which ariſes from a conſiſtency of life and 
manners, a harmony of affections, a freedom from 
the reproach of thame or guilt, and a conſciouſneſs 
of worth and merit with all mankind, our ſoct ety, 
country, and friends: all which is founded in vir- 
tue only? A mind ſubordinate to reafon, a tempor 
humaniz'd, and fitted to all natural affection; an 
exerciſe of /7iend/hip uninterrupted; athorow can- 
dor, benignity, and good nature; with conſtant /2- 
curity, tr ranquillity, egquaniinity (if l may ule ſuch 
phil:ſpphical terms) are not theſe ever, and at all 
ſcaſons ge? Is it of 775 one can at any time 


nauſeate and grow weary ? Are there any particular 

ages, ſeaſons, places, circumltances, * hich mult 

accompany ee, to make em agreeable? 
Aa 3 
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Part 3. theſe variable and inconſtant? Do 7he/e, by being 


The MORALISTS, 


ardently beloy'd, or ſought, occaſion any diſtur— 
bance or miſery ? Can Heſe be at any time overva- 
lud? Or, to ſay more yet, can theſe be ever taken 
from us, or can we ever be hinder'd in the enjoy- 
ment of em, unleſs by our-ſelves? How can we 
better praiſe the goodneſs of providence, than in 
this, © That it has plac'd our happineſs and good 
& 1a things we can beſtow upon 9ur/c/ves 2”? 

Ir this be ſo, ſaid I, I fee no reaſon we have to 
accuſe providence on any account. But men, I fear, 
will hardly be brought to this good temper, while 
their fancy is ſo ſtrong, as it naturally is, towards 
thoſe other movable ged. And in ſhort, if ve 
may depend on what is ſaid commonly, © All 22:4 
is merely as we fancy it. Tis conceit which makes 
it. All is ori S ION and fancy only.“ 

WHEREFORE then, ſaid he, do we ac at any 
time? Why c/uſe, or why prefer one thing to a- 
nother ? You will tell me, I ſuppoſe, tis be- 
cauſe we fancy it, or fancy good in it. Are we 
therefore to follow every preſent fancy, opinion, 
or imagination of good? If fo, then we mult fol. 
low that at one ume, which we decline at another; 
approve at ene time, what we diſapprove at àno- 
ter; and be at perpetual variance with ourlclves, 
But if we are not to follow a// fancy or opinion a- 
like; if it be allow'd, “ That of /arcys, ſome are 
true, lome falſe;”” then we are to examine e- 
very tancy; and there is fome 7e or other, by 
which to judg, and determine, was the fancy 
of one man to fet fire to a beautiful remple, in or- 
der to obtain in mortal memory or tame, I was 
the fancy of another man to conquer the world, 
for the {ame reaſon, or what was very like it. If 
this were really the man s gd; why do we won— 
der at him? If the fancy were wrozg ; ſay planly 
in what it was fo; or wh» tig tubject was not 
gecd io him, as be fancy'd? Either wieretore, © That 
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eis every man's oO D which he /ancies, and be- 
« cauſe he fancies it, and is not content without it:“ 
Or otherwiſe, ** There is that in which the nature 
« of man is /atisfy'd; and which alone muſt be his 
© G00D,” If that in which /e nature of man is 
ſatisfy'd, and can reſt contented, be alone his 00D; 
then he is a fool who follows that with earncſtneſs, 
as his good, which a man can be without, and yet 
be /atis/3y'd aud contented, In the ſame manner is 
he a fool who flies that earne/!ly as his iu, which 
a man may endure, and yet be eaſy and contented, 
Now a man may poſhbly not have burnt a temple 
(as EROSTRATUS) and vet may be contented, 
Or tho he may not have c<nquer'd the world (as 
ALEXANDER) yet he may be caſy and contented: 
as he may ſill without any of thoſe advantages of 
power, riches, or rengwy ; if his Fancy hinders 
not, In thort, we ſhall find, That without any 
one of thoſe which are commonly call'd gd, a 
„% man may be contented :' As, on the contrary, 
He may poſſeſs them all, and {till be di/cortent- 
ed, and not a jot the happier.“ Ifſo; it follows, 
„That happinels is from within, nor from wwith- 
*« ouf;” A gocd FANCY is the main. And 
thus, you ſee, I agree with you, That T ori- 
* NION all in all,” But what is this, Pi- 
LOCLES, Which has ſeiz d you? You ſeem of a 
ſudden grown deeply thoughtful. 

To tell you truth, ſaid 1, I was confidering what 
wou'd become of me, if, after all, 1 ſhou d, by 
your means, turn philoſopher, The change, 
truly, wou'd be fomewhat extraordinary, reply'd 
THEOCLES, But be not concern d. The danger 
is not ſo great. And experience ſhews us every 
day, that for talking or writing þp/4i/o/pphy, people 
arc not at all the nearer being PHILOSOPHERS. 
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Part 3. 


De MoRAL IST S, 


Bur, ſaid I, the very name is a kind of re- 


WV proach. The word 1910T ſtood formerly as the 


oppoſite to pritofppher : but how-a-days it means 
nothing more commonly than e PHILOSOPHER 
himeif. 

Ver, in effect (reply'd he) what elſe is it we 
all do in generai, than philofophize ? If P1059. 
PHY be, as we take it, the /fudy of happineſs ; mult 
not cvery one, in ſome manner or "ker, either 24 
fully or unſſciffally ½¼5 e Phi xe ” Is not every deli- 
beration concern ung our main intereſt, ey cry cor- 
rection of our talte, every choice and preference 
in life to be reckon'd e, kind? For * If n. p- 
60 pinels | be not allo gd to be from e, and from 
« qvit/hi71; then either is it from -utaryun/ thi "gs 
&« alone, or from /e/Fand outward / ings togethe TH 
If from cutavard thi +95 alone; thew it us, in fact, 
« That all men are h: 4ppy in proportion to thiefe ; 
* and thatno-one who poſſeſſes them is ever miſer- 
able by his own fault.“ But this, it ſeems, 
hardly any-one will pretend to evince: all own the 
contrary, Therefore If happinc is be partly 
&« from e, partly from 9utrvard things; then cach 
« mult be conſider d, and a certain value ſet on the 
& concerns of an 77ward kind, and waich depend 
46 on el, alone.” Ii ſo: and that 1 conſider Hz, 
« and in what theſe are to be preter d; when ard 
© on what occaſion they are in age or out of 
« ſeaſon 3 when properly to take place, u len 0 
« yield:” What's this, after all, but to p///: 5 


phize? Yet even this, ſtill, is enough to put 


one out of the ordinary way of thinking, and give 
one an unhappy turn for buſineſs, and the world, 
Rignt! tor this alſo is to be conſider'd, and well 
wes 6: Aud therefore /g, (till, is pH1LOSO0PHY; 

* To inquire where, and in what reſpect one may 
« be mott a ler; which are the greateſt gains, 
« the moſt proſitable exchanges” ſince every thing 
in this world goes by exchange, Nothing is had tos 
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nothing. Favour requires courtſhip: intereſt is Sect. 
made by ſollicitation : h97urs are acquir'd with = 


hazard; richer with pains; learning and accoms 
pliſhments by ſtudy and application. Security, 
reſt, indolence are to be had at other prices, They 
may be thought, perhaps, to come caſy. For 
„% What hardſhip is there? Where is the harm?“ 
Tis only to abate of /2 and ſntuns. Tis on- 
ly to wave the point of honour, and ſhare ſomewhat 
leſs of intereſt. If this be eaſy; all is well. Some 
patience, you ſce, is neceflary in the caſe, Pri- 
vacy muſt be endur'd; even i and contempt. 
Such are the conditions. And thus every- 
thing has its cox D oN. Pg r and pre/erments 
are to be had at one rate; fete at another; 
LIP ERTY and HONESTY at enother. A 2994 MIND 
mult be paid for, as other things. But we had 
belt beware leſt, perhaps, we pay % dear for it. 
Let us be aſſur'd we have a good bargain, 

Come on then, Let us account, What is a 
« MIND worth ? What a//zwarnce may one hand- 
„ ſomly make for it? or what may one well af- 
% ford it for?” —— If I part with ic, or abate of 
it, tis not Vor nothing. Some value I mult needs 
ſet upon 12y /iberty, ſome upon my inward charas 
fer, Something there is in what we call wor TH 
ſomething in /rcerity, and a found HeART, Or- 
derly alſecticus, generous thoughts, and a comes 
manding REASON, are fair poiſ:ſhons, not {lightly 
to be given up. I am to conſider firft, © What may 
ebe their eguivalent ? V/hather I ſhall find my ac- 
count in letting theſe 77ward concerns run as they 
e pleaſe; or whether I ſhall not be better ſecur'd 
e againſt fortune by adjuſting matters at Heine, ra» 
* ther than by making iatere!t ubroad, and acquir- 
* ing firlt one preat friend, then another, to add 
* {till more and more to my e/tate or quality ?” 
For where am | to take up: Begin; and fer the 
bounds, Let me hear poſitively “ How far I am to 
* go, and why no further ?*? What is a 129derate 
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Part 3. Arte ne, 0 competency, and thoſe other degrees com- 
Ga monly taik'd of? Where is my anger to ſtop ; * or 


how high may I ſuffer it to riſe ? How. far m y I 
ingage in (ve? How far give way to ambition: ? 
How far to other appetites : Or am 1 to let all 
looſe? Are the pa/75715 to take their ſwing; and no 
app b tion to be given to 'em, but all to He out- 
vard things they aim at? Or if any application be 
requiſite; lay plain'y, How much to ne, and how 
© mach to ie ther 2” How far are ne appetites 
to be minded, and how far aux; ard 7 Jug“ Owe 
us the meaſure and rule, See whether this be not 
to phil fo phize? and whether willingly, or un eng- 
ly. kr now le or unknowingly, Ji: caly or inchrect- 
I, e bs e does not as much? * Were, then, 
9 1s $47 ? e, Which manner is ? ut! 
Heie lies the queſtion, This is what i wou'd 
have you weigh and examine, « Put the en- 
« amination (ſav You) is troubleſom; ant 1b. 
« better be without it. [hs tells you mus? 
% Your REASON, you fay, vhoſg fort, r 1 ces 
« ſity, you mult yield to.“ Tell me therefore, 


have you fitly cuitivated that REASON of 8 


Philoſophy. poliſh'd it, beftow'd the necei Lary pains on , and 


exercis d it on this ſubject? Or is it like to ber, 
mine full as well when un-exercis d, as when tho— 
rowly exercis'd, or ever fo Ex} ITE: Coni.der, 
pray, in Mathematics; whole is the a REA- 


1 


SON vi the wo, and ſitter to ben el) don? The 
practiſer s? or his who is unpr. iis d? Whole in 
the way of war, of ps/icy, or civil afairs ? hoſe 
in merehandize, luv, þh el? And in M9» 
RALITY and LIFE, 1 all. "ill, ewho/2? May ne 
not, perhaps, be allo d the belt Jaap of lirtng, 
who udien LIFE, and endeavours to form it b. 
fome rule? Or is he indeed to be efteem'd molt 
| knowing in the matter, wir /ltg 'tly examines it, 
and who accidentaily and unknowingly phrilecfſcr 
phizes ® 
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Tavs, Puirocrgs (ſaid he, concluding his Sect. 3. 
diſcourſe) thus is PL os OHV eftabliſh'd, For Www 
every-one, of neceſſity, muſt reaſon concerning his 
own happineſs; © What his god is, and what his 
« j//.” The queſtion is only, © Who reaſons 
« beſt ?” For even he who rejeQs this reaſoning 
or deliberating part, does it from a certain reaſon, 
and from a perſuaſion © That chis is 4%.“ 


BY this time we found our ſelres inſenſibly got 


home. Our lee ended, and we return d to 
the common affairs of life. 


The end of the ſecond volume. 
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